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there should be so much formality and minuteness in these 
police arrangements, in relation to the passports of those 
who are going from Denmark to Sweden. It seems to be 
a sort of relic of the ancient animosity which for centuries 
subsisted between the Danes and the Swedes, and which 
time cannot completely efface. A friend of ours was 
exceedingly irritated by these regulations, and did not 
hesitate to manifest his displeasure in the presence of the 
officials of the poHceJ But this is all wrong. These men 
must discharge the duties of their office. They cannot 
belp the matter ; and it is one of the most unreasonable 
things in the world to blame them. In truth, there is but 
one way to get comfortably along in these things, and that 
is, to ascertain as clearly and as fully as possible, what are 
the requirements of each country and eadi'clty w,hicb.one 
visits, and then to conform cheerfully and faithfully^ ^ith 
them. " For oursrfves, we do not recollect to have ex- 
changed ^ unkind word with a custom-house or police 
officer, in any country which we have traveled in ; nor 
have we ever received a^ uncivil word from any one. 
We have long since leacnid'that it is as inconsistent with 
comfort as it is with religtoH, to fret and distress ourselves 
and displease others, about the peculiar police laws of the 
countries wliich duty calls us to visit. There may be in- 
convenience, there ttiay be annoying deky ; but the evil 
only becomes augmented by impatience. 

In quitting the Danish capital, we felt not a little pen- 
sive, for a season, in being tilled to part, perhaps for the 
last time, with not a few very j^fl^eable friends, whose 
acquaintance we formed during (he two visits which we 
made to it In their society the time passed very plea- 
santly away. We are greiitly. indebted to them, not 
only for the kind hospitality of ^heir houses, which \fe 
have been permitted to enjoy, but also for the valuable 
information which we have received from them, on very 
many important subjects i and we feA it to be a duty, in 
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fiiakmg this general acknowledgment of the kmdness of 
our Danish friends, not to omit to sajr, that we are also 
under obligations to Mr. Woodside, the American Charg^ 
d' Affaires, and to Mr. George Ryan, an Irish merchant, 
and father of the present American consul. 

As on arriving, so in departing, the steamer did not oomi 
up to the whajf, but lay off in the stream ; and the passen- 
"^gers werQ,compe]led to go outio^her in a small boat. At 
the hour appointed, ther little cannon announced that eveiy 
thing was ready, the bell was rung, and soon we were >|ll 
motion, and turned our faces towftrds the north. A i^of^. 
of people stood on tho wharf, exchanging with our pai- 
sengers the last adieus, by waving their white handker- 
chiefs. In a few moments we passed up between the 
citadel of Fnidi^iicshavn and the fortress of the Trekroner, 
an^^jfou^^d- ourselves on the expanse of the Sound. During 
almost an hour the houses and steeples of Copenhagen 
were in sight, peering pver the trees which grow on the 
ramparts ; but gradually they subsided, and finally disap* 
peared from our view. 

Afler leaving Copenhag^^^r course was almost due 
north to Elsineur, or Helsi?)fftr as the Danes call it, dis- 
tant about twenty-four English miles by land, and the 
same by water from the capital. The width of this arm 
of the Baltic, or of the Sound as it is commonly called,, is 
said to be twenty English miles opposite Copenhagen. 
But it grows rapidly narrower, as one approaches Elsineur, 
where it does not exceed three miles. The Swedish coast, 
especially as one aij^c^s northward, is more bold than 
that of the Danish. Several villages appear on the margin 
of the Sound on that side, the most important of which 
is Landscrona. The Danish shore is most beautiful 
throughout its whole e ja^^. It is nothing but a succession 
of fine lawns, and verdant forests, with many a tasteful 
villa, in the midst of a charming garden, filled with dahlias, 
tulips, carnations, and other sweet floweis.^ Hhe land, as 
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it recedes from the water'« edge, becomes high and undn- 
kting. Take it all in all, we do not know where so de- 
lightful a landscape can be found as the whole coast on this 
* side presents, from Copenhagen up to Elsineur. Many 
fine abodes owned by wealthy citizens of the metropolii^ 
who pass their summers at them, adorn its entire extent. 
When we were here in 1836, we spent a day at those oi 
Mr, Hambro, then the United States' Consul at Copenhagen, 
and of Chevalier Pedersen, formerly the Danish Minister 
at Washington. Nor shall we ever forget either the 
amenity of those beautiful seats, and the gardens which 
surrounded them, or the courtesy and kindness of their 
proprietors. The former was six miles, and the latter 
four, iTom the capital. 

As we pursued our course we passed over the spot where 
the English committed to the waters the bodies of those 
of ^eir countrymen who were slain in the battle of the 
Baltic, there to await that " Day for which all other days 
were made." . 

At the distance of about fourteen miles from Copen- 
hagen we passed the Island of Huen, which is famous for 
bftving been the abode of Tycho Brahe, and the scene of 
Us astronomical labors during many years. This island 
is about six miles from the coast of Zealand and three 
from that of Sweden. It is six miles in circumference, 
aad rises into the form of an elevated hill, whose summit 
is % plane. The height of this island is considerable, but 
it is far from deserving the name of a mountain, as some 
writers have asserted. It is higher ihan the coasts on 
either side of the Sound. It was here that Tycho Brahe 
erected those large establishments and placed those vast 
astronomical instruments, which were the wonder of the 
world at that day, and which have not been surpassed^ for 
size, if not for costliness, by any others of the sort, from 
that day till the present 

^ The observatory/' says Dr. Brewster, in his Life of 
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Tycho Brahe,^ " was surrounded by fr rampart, each face ' 
of which was three hundred feet long. About the middle 
of each face the rampart became a semicircle, the inner 
diameter of which was ninety feet. The hei^t of 
the rampart was twenty-two feet, and its thickness 
at the base twenty. Its four angles corresponded exactly 
with the four cardinal points, and at the north and south 
angles were erected turrets, of which one was a printing- 
house, and the other the residence of the servants. Gates 
were erected at the east and west angles, and above them 
were apartments for the reception of strangers. /-Within 
the rampart was a shrubbery, with about three hundred 
varieties of trees, and at the centre of each semicircular 
part of the rampart was a bower or summer-house. The 
shrubbery surrounded the flower-garden, which was ter- 
minated within by a circular wall of about forty-five feet 
high, which enclosed a more elevated area, in the centre 
of whioh stood the principal building in the observatory, 
and from which four paths led to the above-menti(»ied 
angles, with as many doors for enteriag the garden. 

^^ The principal building was about sixty feet square. 
The doors were placed on the east and west sides ; and to 
the north and south fronts were attached two round towers, 
whose inner diameter was about thirty-two feet, and which 
formed the observatories, which had windows in their rocrf" 
that could be opened towards any part of the heavens. The 
accommodations for the family were numerous and splendid. 
Under the observatory, in the south tower, were the 
museum and library, and below this again was a labora- 
tory in a subterraneous crypt, containing sixteen furnaces of 
various kinds. Beneath this was a well forty feet deep, 
from' which water was distributed by syphons to every 
part of the building. 

* Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of Galileo, Tjrcho Brah^, and 
Kepler, by Sir David Brewster, pages 139— 141. — Harpers' edition. 
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^^ Besides the printipi^ buUdliog^ thive were other two sit- 
uated without the rampart, one to the north, containing a 
wockihop for the ci^struction of astronomical and other 
insfmneats, and the oQier to (tie south, which was occu- 
pied as a sort of fiirm-house. These buildioga cost the 
Klitg of D-mark 100,000 rix dollars (je20,000,) and 
Tycho is said to. have expended upon them a similar sum. 

'* As the towers could not accommodate the instruments 
which Tycho required far his -observations, he £3und it 
necessary to eiect, oh the bffl about sixty paces to the south 
of tJranibuig, a subterranean observatory, in which he 
mi^t place his larger instruments, which required to be 
firmly fixed, and to be protected from the wind and the 
weather. This observatory, which he called Stiemberg, 
or the mountain of the stars, consisted of several crypts, 
mpknStei by solid walls, and to these there was a subter- 
ranean passage from the laboratory in Uraniburg. The 
various buildings which Tycho erected ^ere built in a 
regular style of architecture, and were highly ornamented, 
not only with external decorations, but with the statues 
and pictures of the most distinguished astronomers, from 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy down to Copernicus, and with 
inscriptions and poems in honor of astronomers." 

The history of this astronomer is remarkable in many 
relicts. He was bom on the 14ith of Decem^ber, 1546, 
at Knudstorp, the estate of his ancestons, which is situated 
nearHelsinborg, in Scania, — a country which was then 
under the government of Denmaik, but which is now the 
southern part of the kingdom of Sweden. He was of a 
noble but poor family. He was the eldest son and second 
child of a family of five sons and five daughters. His 
uncle, George Brah6, having no children, adopted Tycho, 
and brought him up as his son. At an early age he show- 
ed a strcmg desire fin: learning, and an utter aversion to the 
profeodon of arms, to which his fiither desired that be 



should demote hiizisel& Haying 'finistied his ptieparatory 
studies, he entered, in Apriil, )5S9, the University oi Co- 
penhagen, where he,^ spent i^eral yean; Th^ he be- 
gan to display the stroIlg'^6]as^of his mod for astibiKimi- 
cal studies. When he had cbB(q^eted lus.coittse at Copen* 
hagen, he was sent, in February, 156S, ix> L^psic to puxiUe 
the study of jurisprudence, l^ere be d^bted himaelf 
more^han ever to astronomy, and entitely neglected the ' 
study of the law, . . ",. 

Haying spent three years at Leipiic, he w«i about to 
set out to make the tour of Germanyi^ when the death of 
his uncle recalled him to his native counfiy, to take p^. 
Miession of the fortune which had been left lam. J3ut liiit 
astronomical pursuits gave great dissatisfaction to all his re*- 
lations, except his maternal uncle, Steno Bille, who tiaA 
discernment to appreciate his genius andhifrginuL Havifig 
arranged hjs domestic affiurs, he set out again for Gteimany, 
where he resided first (1566) at Wittemburg, whence be 
removed upon the appearance of the plague at that place, 
to Rostock, in the Duchy of Mecklenburg, where he re- 
sided during the years 1567 and 1^68* Here he had a 
quarrel with a countryman of his own, Maderupius Pas- 
bergius, a nobleman, which led to a duel. They fought 
instanter, at night, with the sword, and his adversary, at 
a blow, cut off the whole of the front of his nose ! An ar- 
tificial one of silver and gold, which was said, to have 
f<»ined a good substitute for ^he original, was cemented 
upcm his face. 

From Rostock, Tycho went to Augsburg, where he 
spent some time, and found friends, particularly Paul 
Hainzel, who encouraged his astronomical pursuits. In 
1571, he returned to his native land, whither his fame had 
preceded him, and secured him a warm reception. There 
his uncle, Steno Bille, gave him a house, and encouraged 
him not only in his astronomical studies, but also in those 
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which related to chemistry, to which science he had be- 
gun to direct his mind. In 1573 he married a peasant 
girl of the village of Knustrop, and remained somewhat 
settled, pursuing his studies, until the spring of 1575, 
when he. set out once more for Germany. During this 
period he delivered a course of lectures, at the request of 
the king, to several young Danish nobles, who desired 
to be allowed to place themselves under his instruction. 
In his tour, he visited Cassel, and made the acquaintance 
of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who was a friend and 
patron of the " heavenly science." He then visited 
Switzerland, and fixed upon Basle, as the place, as he 
fondly hoped, of his future home. After visiting Italy, he 
returned by way of Ratisbon, where he was at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Rudolph, to his native country. 

In the meanwhile, such had been his fame, that the 
king of his own country, Frederick II., resolved not to let 
Denmark lose the honor of having a man of so gi-eat cele- 
brity established within her limits. This led him t<x pro- 
pose to Tycho to remain. And never was a philosopher 
more handsomely treated by a sovereign, than he was by 
Frederick II. The island of Huen, which was fertile, pro- 
ducing all sorts of grain and excellent horses, cattle, sheep, 
together with deer, hares, rabbits and partridges in abund- 
ance, was given to him, for his future abode. 

Here he erected the immense structures of which we 
have already given some account, and which cost him 
$100,000. He called his palace, if we may term it such, 
Uraniburg. The king gave him a pension of 2,000 dol- 
lars, besides an estate in Norway, and made him a canon 
of the Cathedral at Roeskilde, an office which yielded 
him $1,000. Tycho resided twenty years on the island 
of Huen, prosecuting his astronomical labors with great 
diligence and enthusiasm. Soon he possessed a vast col- 
lecticm of astronomical instruments, of every description. 
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And great mimbers of distinguished men from all parts ci 
Germany and other countries, came to see him, am<»ig 
whom may be mentioned, Ulric, Duke of Mecklenburg. 

In the beginning of April, Frederick II. died, in the 
fifly-fourth year of his age, and the 29th of j^s reign. 
This was a Mai blow to Tycho's hopes. His son and 
successor was Christian IV., who was then only 11 yean 
old. Under the regency which governed the country 
during his minority, the enemies of Tycho b^n to ca- 
bal against him. Still nothing was openly done. Re- 
marks began to be made against the throwing away of so 
much money, as was supposed to be the case, in granting 
him his large annual pension. In 1590, Tycho was visit- 
ed by James VI., of Scotland, who spent several days with 
him, x^harmed with his society as well as his knowledge. 
The year following, Christian IV., then in his 14th year, 
also visited Uraniburg, accompanied by his councillors 
and many of the hi^ nobility.* 

But at length his enemies, at the head of whom was the 
president of the King's council, Walchendorp, prevailed, 
and about the year 1597, he was deprived of his canoniy, 
his estate in Norway, and his pension. In this matter, the 
mind of the young king had become poisoned by the mis- 
representations of those around him. The next year Ty- 
cho removed to Copenhagen to reside, and abandoned hii 
Uraniburg. Towards the end of that year he went to live 
near Hamburg ; two years afterwards, he went to Prague 
in Bohemia, at the invitation of the Emperor Rudolph. 
There he soon after settled, said opened his observatory, and 
thither he brought his instruments from Denmark. But 

* It was on this visit to Uraniburg, that Christian IV. present, 
ed Tycho with a gold chain ar.d his picture, as represented in Hd- 
jer*s painting, in the Exchange at Copenhagen, and not to Prague 
as we have inadvertent]j staled in another place (^chapter IX.) of 
this work. 
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he died on the 24th of October, 1601, when he was oiily 
fifty-four years and ten months old. He was buried in 
the principal church of Prague, that of Tiers, where a 
monument has been erected to his memory. Such was 
the end of this great man, who, although his theory was 
wrong, by which the absurd doctrine was taught, that the 
sun and all the planets revolve around the earth, yet did 
very much to promote the science of Astronomy. His 
mind was not a little tinctured with the love of the study 
of astrology, as connected, in his opinion, with astronomy. 
At least this appears to have been the case in his younger 
days. He was, however, a firm believer in Christianity, 
and his life was beyond reproach. There are no remains, 
of any consequence, of his vast establishment on the island 
of Huen. 

At length we arrived at Elsineur, where our steamer 
was detained some time, and was visited by a custom-house 
officer, to make the usual inquiries which are made in the 
case of all vessels which pass and repass this Sound. 

The city of Elsineur contains about 7,000 inhabitants. 
It is a pleasant place. Many English people reside here 
for trade, and one hears the English language at every turn, 
in this little city. Opposite to Elsineur, on the eastern 
or Swedish side of the strait, lies the pleasant-looking town 
of Helsingborg. A steam ferry-boat crosses at regular 
periods between the two cities. The width of the Sound 
at this point is rather less than three English miles, as has 
already been stated. 

The most important object of interest in Elsineur is 
the old castle or chateau of Cronburg, with its turrets, 
which was erected by Frederick II., after the designs of 
Tycho Brahe. 4t is a large irregularly-shaped pile, of the 
Gothic style, which has oeen employed for various pur- 
poses, — and has been a chateau, a garrison, and a state- 
prison. The rampart which surrounds it is strong x>n the 




CBONB'JRO CASTLE. 



This Palace, or Castle, stands in Elsiiieur, on the Sound, at its narrowes 
point It was erected by Frederick 11, after the designs of Tycho Braiie. 
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side next tathe water. It is low, but well arranged for 
doing great injury, with long guns and well managed, to 
vessels which 41^* attempt to pass without permission. 
Admirals Parker and Njelson passed it, however, wittf a 
strong wind, as also did the Dutch Admiral Opdam, in the 
year 1658. It is probably better arranged and appointed • 
• now than it was at either of those epochs. In this cha- 
teau the celebrated Caroline Matilda was confined for a 
season, for her supposed criminal intimacy with Stru- 
ensee, whose case we have already mentioned. On a 
pane of glass, in a window of this castle, she wrote her 
name. \ 

At a short distance northward from Elsineur, is the royal 
Chateau of Maienlyst, (Mary's Delight,) commanding a 
fine view of the Sound, and of the opening Cattegat. This 
chateau is one of the most plea^nt in its situatipn and 
construction which we have ever seen. It displays great 
neatness, just proportion, and refined taste. The view 
fix)m the top of it is extremely beautiful. The city of 
EUsineur and the chateau of Cronburg lie just to the right, 
find in full view 5 the Sound, covered with vessels, either. -^ 
lying at anchor, or spreading their white wings to^^^jit^'v 
winds ; the coast of Sweden, in the distant easty^lH^jStT^ 
rocky biUirAnd mountains stretching away to the ^6n|i 
and northeast 5 whilst the rich fields and sweet forests of 
Zealand, with Lake Esrom in the distance, form the scene 
on the western side. The gardens around this chateau 
are also delightful, but not very extensive. The whole of 
this royal possession — chateau and gardens — is extremely 
agreeable. It was a favorite residence of Caroline Ma- 
tilda, to whom we have just referred. 
^'i In the gardens of this chateau a walk is pointed out as 
^ Prince Hamlet's garden, and a heap of stones indicates 
^ wl^t is called his gra^i^ These things are shown with 
great care to English mmlers, and are conserved with 
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specii^ relerence to their benefit. But the.Bhmear cice-^/ y ; 
rones do not more than half understand ffaeir businesf^ 
else they would be able to point out the exact localities- 
where all the details of the tragic story occurred. At 
present they seem to be wholly ignorant oi the spot wbei^ .^ 
Prince Hamlet's father was murdered by his brother Clau- 
dius. Bat no doubt they will be able before long to say * -^^ 
which was the very tree beneath which the monareh was^ ^ 
deeping, when his unnatural brother stole upon himj;' - ^ 

^' '•" .-■ . ' ■ ^ *^ 

*^ With juice of cursed hebenon,* in b vi^ * * ' ... - '<J 
And in the porches of his ear did ponr i •/' ^- *^ 

The leprous dislilment," .. .,•?«' •..' • 

and thus accomplished the "devilish deed " of his Jfe- C 
struction. As to the case of poor Opheliai we beU^I^^ 




that some of^hem are well-informed, for t^e^caRshpw 
" brook," and the " willow-tree," which wi^rertKp scene j 
the means of her disastrous " muddy death:*' AH ttkiff^^ 
marvels are indicated with due confidence to our Engitth 
friends, as well as to all others who desire to know any 
thing of the scene of a most wonderful effort of the tragic 
muse. But what spmls all this beautiful work of the Danirii 
cicerones is the lact, that the whole plot, scene, and every 
'thing connected with it, never existed, as there is good 
reason to believe, in Zealand or in Denmark at all, nor 
any where else, save in the poet's imagination ! There is 
no sufficient proof that there ever was a prince in Denmark 
of the name of Hamlet* At any rate, if there was, it was 
in Jutland, and not in Zealand, that he lived. The whole 
story rests on the authority of Saxo Grammaticus. 

Miele, in his collection (^Danish traditions, relates the 
story of the Ghost of Holger Danske, (or Ogier the Dane^ 
as the French writers have called him,) which haunted the 

•*Henbaii». 
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; ;%itbte]Tap^flift.tiMiins of this castle. A convict was offered 

his pardoa iHl* would visit the particular chamher where 

ao onuch vixjS^ had often heen heard at night. He did so. 

The dqor opened at his touch. He<^und Ho]ger and hifr 

sliiefs seated at a table, leaning their heads on their arms. 

Their beards had grown down through the table. Holg(^ 

-*' rose up, and by doing so his beard split the table as it tore 

*• ' iJDBeiffiQtti it. He extended his hand to the convict, who 

reiofled to take it, but who on his part held out to Holger 

• a j^iecQ^iron, whidpi the ghost indented with his fiiigers, 

'.^' i'^I^S/il'mt^T^ t^ell, I am glad that there are. ye^ men in 

^ |)IW^]rfhl5ilfc'^ ; M^y other remarkable stories are told 

" l^jffEKNi^ the pluin^ peasants, respecting this old castle. 

' vJt is at Elsineur that the vessels which enter the Baltic 

.. ^-'I^fcpther countries, or pass out of it, are required to 

* J^^l^er their top-gallant sails, and pay a duty to the Danish 

t j l^ts rellHuy ^t. . It is wonderful that this usage, which has 

.'.^cjlMCefy anything but antiquity to justify it, is submitted 

]t» by the other nations. If Denmark held both the coasts 

of this channel, as she once did, and as Sweden did also 

for a short time, there might be some sort of pretext for 

this toll. Or if it were exacted, according to something 

like a proper estimate, for the maintaining, on the part of 

Denmark, of the light-houses on the Sound, (which i«^ 

itideed the only pretext, we believe, which is now offered^) 

it might be submitted to. But this is far fix>m being the 



The number of ships which pass from the North Sea 
into the Baltic, and from the Baltic into-the North Sea„ 
by this Sound, varies from ten to twelve thousand per 
annum. The tax or toll collected from each of them 
depends on the value of the cargo. Many of them pay 
very little —some of them pay a great deal. The Ameri* 
can ships pay the most of all, in proportion to their numr 
ber. Of the ten or twelve thousand vessels^ of all descrip- 

voL. II.. a. 
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tioii», which paflB the Sound in the course of each year, 
not more than seventy-five or eighty are American, or 
rather have heen such during the last few years. In 1893 
the number was 160^ And these seventy-five or ei^ty 
ships pay a duty — upon the average of a few years past — 
of two hundred and sixty thousand dollars, as we have 
been informed by Mr. Woodside. Even single American 
•hips have been known to pay at Elsineur, at one time, 
as- much as ten thousand doHars I 

The amount which Denmark receives annually from 
this toll, varies, of course, with the number of ships which 
pass the Sounds It is commonly estimated, in round num- 
bers, at a million of dollars of our money. According to 
a recent statement, it was ^6200,335. It is believed by 
some to be mfuch more than is stated in the Danish public 
documents. This is a large sum, and forms a very im^'* 
portant item in the limited revenue of this kingdom ; but 
for which nothing like an equivalent is rendered, in imy 
way whatever. Nor does tliis sum, great as it is, give k 
just idea of the oppressive nature of the Sound-duties. 
The vessels are often detained a long time at Elsineur. 
Cargoes of particular descriptions, such as^ sugar from the 
West Indies, are often compelled to be landed, the leathi^ 
hoops taken off the boxes, and iron ones put on — all at the 
expense of the owner of the cargo— under pretext, we 
suppose, of keeping the yellow fever out of the Baltic, or 
for some other equally preposterous reason. How long 
this state of things will be borne, we cannot say 5 but we 
do think that son^etbing ought to be done to put an end 
to it. 

Our course, after entering the Cattegat, at Elsineur, was 
along the Swedish coast, and within sight of it, during the 
greater part of our way to Gottenburg. Many villages^ 
and towns could be seen in the distance* At the distance 
of Kune twenty miles from Elsinefir, the coast began t6 
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assume anotiier appearjuice, and hills of considerable 
height, composed of naked rocks, began to mari^ their dark 
outline on the blue horizon. Early in the mornmg of the 
ddy^after our leaving Copenhagen, ^e entered the city of 
Gottenburg.. As we shall have occasion to speak of this 
city when we come to give some notices of our journey 
in Sweden, we proceed to state,. that after having stayed 
there until two o'clock,.?. M., we resumed our voyage ij 
and.soon we passed along the coast until we were opposite 
to the strong fortress of Marstrand, when we were i^rly 
in the vpper end of the Skaggerack, or the portion of the 
North Sea which runs up to the Gattegat. 

Along this coast, but not visible to us, stand some places 
which figure greatly in the histories of Denmark and Swe- 
den — such as Frederikstein, Frederikstadt, and Frederiks- 
hald. It was at the last named place that Charles XII., 
king of Sweden, was killed, by a ball from the " petty 
fortress" which he was besieging, and which was in the 
hands of the Danes. The fortress was for a long time a 
strong one, rendered so by art as well as by position i it 
is, however, now falling into a state of dilapidation, throu^ 
neglect. The spot where ^'Sweden's madman" was 
killed, is indicated by a small marble monument. The 
grey granite on which he fell, and which constituted his 
bed of death, forms a more enduring monument than any 
which human hands can form. The town of Frederiks- 
hald is small, and no way worthy x)f mention, save for its 
historical associations. 

At a very early hour of the morning of the succeeding 
day, we entered the small and rock-hidden port of Freder- 
iksvem, a towjti which stands on the western side of the 
wide gulf or fiord of Christiania, and at the point where 
that gulf joins the Skaggerack. The entrance into this 
little harbor is between the mainland, and a high rocky 
island, and so jiarrow t^iat it would seem almost impossible 
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for the largest sbipir to pass through it. On the ea^erh 
side, the port is protected by islands from storms, which 
sweep across the wide expanse pf the golf. But the har- 
bor is not a very safe one. When the south wind blow6 
very hard and long, the swett of the sea, forcing its way 
between the islands, becomes very great in the harbor, 
and often carries away the vessels which lie there at an- 
chor. Frederiksvsm is not a place of much importance. 
it is, however, one of the stations for the Norwegian navy ; 
and it has a navy-yard, chiefly for the buitding of gun- 
boats, a considerable number of which lie h^re, on the 
stocks, under the protection of houses built over them. 

This little dty, which is literally rock-bound on adl 
sides, save from the water, may have a population of some 
twelve or fifteen hunA*ed souls. Its houses are chiefly 
buih of wood, and covered with brown tiles. Its popula- 
tion is almost wholly engaged in sea-f$ring business, and 
many are fishermen. We stayed here a few hours, and 
then leaving the Prinds Carl, we embarked on the small 
steam-boat Constitutiorien, and set off" on our voyage up 
the bay of Christiania. Our steam-boat soon passed out 
of the rocky cove of Frederiksv«nr, and entered the broad 
expanse of the bay, at a mile or two ftbm its junction 
with the Skaggerack. Our course thence was northward 
up through the many islands which crowd this bay, from 
its mouth up to its termination, at the city of Christiania, a 
distance of not less than seventy English miles. Through 
the whole of this distance, the scene changes at every 
«tep. At first, there is the wide expanse of the bay at its 
mouth, with the towns of Frederiksvarn and Laurvig on 
the western side. Far dff^ on the eastern side, but higher 
up, and almost hidden froni sight, are some villages, on the 
islands which form that side of the estuary. After the 
progress of some ten or twelve miles, the ship channel lies 
between islands so numerta^, and so close together, that 
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to tbe eye of the. spectator it would seem impossible to 
get through tbem ; and, in fact, he is every moment look- 
ing for the passage, and almost ready to conclude that 
fiiere is none, when suddenly it opens in one direction 
OF another, and the steam-boat holds on her way. Again 
the bay expands, and is free from islands, at least in its 
central part, for a considerable distance. After a while.it 
contracts again, and so it ccmtinues, varying continually 
in size, until it comes to an end at Christiania. 

At first, and especially in th^, neighborhood of Freder- 
iksvsec^ and Laurivg, the grey rocks of gneiss and granite 
which compose the sides and summits of the hills on the 
islands, are, as far as the eye can jeach, destitute of every 
thing like vegetation. Nothing, literally, in the shape of 
bush, or tree, is anywhere seen. In all directions, the 
«cene is one boundless extent of water and naked jrocks, 
save that here and there, on the mainland, and after you 
have advanced some way, on the large islands also, you 
see a cottage, with its brown-tiled roof, peeling through a 
ravine or valley in the tocks ; and by the aid of a smdl 
patch of. green grass, or a little garden occasionally, the 
ravine between the rocky summits is wide, and reaches a 
considerable distance into the interior of the matn-lsmd^ or 
of an island, and permits you to see, at the distant end of 
it, a number of scattered cottages, with their dark-red roofi — 
thus giving a kaleidescopic view which is in the highest 
degree enchanting, amid this rocky desert. As you ascend 
the gulf the i:ocks begin to put on a mantle of ^een, wlHch 
18 not sufficient to oonceal their hoary sides mid summits. 
There you first see the Norwegian, pine, but of so stinted 
a size as to give yeu no just idea of the vast foveata of that 
country, which have for ages constituted one of its most 
important staples. The habitations of nfian thicken on the 
scene. You pass the plesoant villages of Tonsberg,* As- 

** Near to T^^nsbenr is an extensive manviaeture of salty at a 
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gaarstrand, Homestrand, and Sande, cm the western shore, 
and those of Moss, Soon, and Probak on the eastern. - Not 
only do ydu have villages and scattered houses in all di- 
rections, to give life to the prospect, but also vessels of all 
mzes, either spreading their sails to the winds, or lying at 
anchor before some little port. Soriietimes, also,. you see 
their naked masts and yards over some low island, as they 
lie in a narrow, strait, either undergoing repairs or waiting 
for a cargo. Sometimes you see three or four, or more, 
lying far in one of the innumerable fiords or sounds which 
nm up from the main bay into the interior mainland, or 
separate the islands one from another. 

The day was extremely pleasant, and our company of 
passengers, which' had been considerable from Copenha- 
gen, and sensibly augmented at Gottenburg, became great- 
er and greater, as the boat passed from one side of the bay 

little Yillagc called Walloc, and oftencr Saline. The process here 
pnnsued is the same as that which; is adopted at Katwjk, at the 
nouth of the Rhine, in Holland. At Walloc a great battery of 
llBclhes, or bundles of small rods, laid compactly, answers the ptnr. 
pose oCcatisiiig a rapid. evaporation of the water. This battery of 
fascines of bushwood^ or small rods and twigs, is about forty feet 
hight twenty wide, and nearly half a mile in length. The sea wa- 
tcr is first pumped up, by wind-ipills, into large cisterns, where it 
is mixed with. Liverpool rock salt. Ffora these cisterns it is pump- 
ed up into troughs which distribute it along the top or upper «ur. 
face of the entire battery of fascines, through which it dripe down, 
'until it is collected again in tmugbs at the bottom. In this way 
the watery, parlicles are evaporated to such a degree that nothing, 
remains to be done but to reduce the saline fluid to a state of crys- 
tallization by boiling it a short time. In this way vadt expense 
and labor are saved. These works, when Norway belonged to 
Denmark, were owned and worked, at m dead ]6ss, by the Danish 
government. The Norwegian .government, soon after its organis- 
ation, sold them to a company which carries them on with decided 
profit. Another proof tnis, of the importance of leaving such 
things to individual enterprise, rather than carry them on through 
the agency of government. .. 
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to the other, in her zig-zag course ; and long before we 
reached Christiania we began to wonder, where any more 
conld be placed. Still they came, and still the crowd on 
the decks of the little steamer grew denser, until we fairly 
reached the harbor of Christiania, and, rounding the rocky 
promontory on which the castle and fortrera stand, came 
to -anchor in the inner and hidden cove which lay behind 
it In all, there were nearly two hundred persons who 
reached the capitsd. Many had also, -^from time to time, 
landed at the villages and ports which we had passed. 
With the exception of two Englishmen, a few Gennana, 
and ourselves, all were Norwegians ; and we must say, 
that their appearance and their conduct made a very &- 
vorable impression on our minds. Their manners w«re 
^remarkably urbane, and indicated mnch benevolence of 
4ieart, united with great simplicity in the mode of its ex- 
pression. Indeed, the Norwegians, like the Swedes and 
Danes, are a very civil and polite people. Take them in 
the mass, they will compare well, in this respect, with 
the French ; whilst they have a vast deal more of iuncerity 
and honesty in their professions andin their acts, than the 
mass, of the Gallic nation. Those of them who belong to 
the higher classes may be called handsome. Like their 
neighbors of the Scandinavian race, the Swedes and Danes, 
they have, generally speaking, fair complexions, blue eyes, 
and blond hair. A greater numberof the gentlemen, bow- 
ever, have hair and. whiskers of a reddish color, than one 
sees in Sweden and Denmark ; a iact which we fear must 
Retract vastly, in^the opinion of some of our readers, from 
tiieir good appearance, to say nothing c^. beauty. TI^ 
dress of all the well-educated classes in Nprway is the- 
same as that which prevails in England and France, 4nd 
the fashions of the Rue Vivienne an4 the Boulevards of 
Vma travel as certainly, if not as rapidly, up into these 
northern regions as they do southward into Spain and Italy, 
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or weftward to America, by packet-ships and rteam-boats. 
It if the lower classes in Norway, as in every country on 
tbeecmtinent of Europe, occupying retired situaticms, and 
mixing little with mankind out of their own restricted lim- 
its, who retain any other peculiarity of costume than what 
arises from, an awkward manner in the making or wearing. 

Cl^istiania stands, as we have already said, at the head of 
the hay of thatname, and at the distance of seventy or seven- 
ty-five miles from the Skaggerack. Its shape is somewhat 
semi-circular, a part of it lying at the head of the bay, and 
a part stretching along the western side of it. A promon- 
toTjj with a rooky elevation in the centre, projects out 
into the bay from about the centre of the western part of the 
city, and conceals from the view, as one approaches by the 
watei*, the upper or northern portion^ of it. Advantage has 
been taken of the position and«hape of this^promontory, to 
foitify this place in a very strong manner. The whole popu- 
lation, including some scattered villages which bound 
the city in various directions, exceeds 25,000 souls. 

from what we have said, it will be inferred that the 
city is divided ^into two parts by 'the promontory which 
we have just described. This is not exactly so ; fipr the 
two parts of the city unite on the level space, where the 
peninsula joins the mainland. The streets in all parts 
of the city, and especially nn the newer portions, are wide 
and straight. The houses are mostly of two stories high ; 
though many are only one — a fact which makes this city 
form a striking contrast with those of Copenhagen, Kiel 
and Hamburg. Another point of contrast is to be found 
in the fact that npt a few houses in Christiania ^ure built of 
stone, of whioh there is certainly enough in Norway to 
make all the cities in the world of the same material. 
Those houses which are built of brick, or of wooden 
frames and filled in with brick, are stuccoed and painted 
a wliite or lead color. The streets are generaUy well paved. 
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though the side-walks are too much like those of Copen- 
hagen, composed of round or uneven stones, instead of 
flat, ones, or bricks. Every part of the city is well sup- 
plied with excellent water, which is ln*ought by pipei 
from one of the many streams which come rolling down 
through the ravines^in the hills whidi environ the city, 
and then hasten across the narrow intervening plains to 
fell into the bay. 

Thiis city was f6unded by Christian IV., king of Den* 
mark, in the year 1624. The cause of its being built 
was the destruction of the old town of Opsloe^ which stooi 
in this vicinity, and which has since - been rebuilt, tnd 
forms a distant suburb of the capital. The Bishop of 
Christiania actually resides at Opsloe at this day- The 
favorable situation of Christiania, together with the feet 
that it isnow^the pcditicad as well as the literary capital of 
the kingdom of Norway, gives it great advantages. Its 
population has doubled since 1815. It contains but 
few buildings which are remarkable for their appearance. 
Utility has been more observed than show in the erection 
of the public edifices of this city. The new palace for 
the governor or viceroy, is .a fine edifice. It ^ands on a 
commanding site in the western part of the town. It ia 
not yet finished.. The castle and fortifications are well 
worthy of a visit from the curious traveler. The Cuslcmi 
House is a small, simple, but convenient building. The 
rarliament-House, or place where the Storthing now meets, 
is a plain building, of two stories, standing in the centre 
of the city. Opposite to it, in the same street, stands the 
Military School. The University-House is a plain edifice, 
also of two stories, where are to be seen fine jcabinets of 
minerals, and of instruments and models used formerly 
in the College for Mining at Kongsberg, but now suppressed. 
In 1829, a collection of Scandinavian antiquities was com- 
mended which has already become respectable* The library 
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of this Universitj contains 120,OQO volumes. It is not, 
however, a well-selected one, having in it too many Ikk^s 
which are of but little value, as we have been infonned* 
Still it is a good one in many respects, and bids fair at no 
distant day to be an excellent one, as the additions which 
are annually made to it are selected with great judgment 
by the excellent professor to whom this duty is assigned. 
This University was founded in 1811, and has about 600 
students. We shall speak of it again, in another place^ 

Besides the places which we have just mentioned, tbepe 
are the Royal Norwegian School, for Cadets in the land 
Service j Institute of Commerce; School for Drawing; 
and the €athedral-Church ; which are the chief buildings — 
noae of which are remarkable. This city has several 
literary and philanthropic societies, such as the Geological 
Society, and th^ Society for the Encouragement of the 
^jl^. /National Industry. It is well supplied with schools, and 
V with beneficent establishments. One of the best phi- 
* lanthropic institutions which we have visited is a 

1^ •^ ♦ school, where some 50 or 60 girls of the poorest families 
are instructed gratuitously in evei^ branch of knowledge 
useful to them, during the day, and where such as have no 
homes of their own, live imtil they find places. The 
specimens of their work — sewing, weaving, &c., which 
we saw, were in the highest degree creditable to them* 
In another department of the establishment was an Infuit- 
Sehool, fOT children of the same humble class. Here we 
found more than 50 children, all well clad, prosecuting 
their studies, or engaged from time to time in their infan- 
tile gambols, as happy apparently as the day is long, A 

/■■'■• swee^ spirit of religion pervades the whole house and 

• - all its manifold instruction. It is visited almost daily 

by some good pastors, and pious young men, who give 

regular instruction in the sacred Scriptures, to these pow 

children and youth. The ]]^ssing of God has abundantly 



m< 
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rested OB this establishmeixt, which was founded, we ought 
to add, by an excellent lady of Christiania, who still lives 
to witness the good which her piety and benevolence have 
originated. 

The environs of Christiania ar^ really charming. In all 
directions, the plain which stretches ^om the bay up to 
the encircling hills is cultivated like a garden, and studded 
with sweet villas, surrounded by clumps of trees. The 
country-seats (called Lokkar in the Norwegian tongue) of 
BQgstadiy (occupied recently by Count Wesel de Jarlsberg^ 
the (Jovemor or Viceroy of Norway,) Frogner and Ultvold 
maj be mentioned as peculiaiiy agreeable and beautiful. 
Many others might be indicated as being scarcely Ie« 
plejMant than these^, if it were necessary. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IIISTOHY OF NORWAY. 

Earlf ebronlcles of Norway unworthy of credit— Numerous Jarls in the early 
tUBM of that kingdom-^Uarald Haarfager consolidates the kingdom— The ex- 
IMUriated kings and chiefs betake themselves to other covmiries— Harald 
rules wisely— His sons Erik and Hakon— Deneficent reigu of Uakon— Olaf 
TxfiSfiyBBon—Hia adventurous life — He establibhed Chiistiaiiity in Norway — 
Ihtfeated by the Danes— Olaf II.— Expelled by Canute ihe Great— His son 
-Magnus expels Svend, son of Canute, from Norway— Magnus the Good — Ha-^ 
raid Hardrada— Loses bis life in England— Magnus III.— Sigurd— Hia. vitit tO; 
the Holy Land— His return through Constantinople— Magnus IV.— A century 
of confufeiun in the history of Norway — Disputes with the Roman See— Sverre, 
the greatest monarch of his day— His early life and adventures— flakon II , a 
good king— Magnus VI», one of the best kings of Norway— Magnus Smek — 
Hte son, Hakon VL, marries Margaret, daughter of Valdemar Atterdag— 
Their son Olaf wears the united crowns of Norway, Sweden and Dcnmuk 
—.Norway remained united to Denmark from 1380 until 1814— Is now a con- 
sUtuent part of the UuitcdKiugdom of Sweden and Norway. 

1. N<« WAY BEFORE THE INTRODtJCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The Norwegian Chronicles relate that the first king vrho 
ruled over the entire country called by the name of Nor- 
way, was Seming, a son of Odin, and that the progeny of 
this oriental warrior-god was quite numerous in that por- 
tion of Scandinavia. The first mortal, according to this 
fruitful source of fictitious events, was Nor, whose poste- 
rity reigned over some seven or eight separate districts. 
But passing by all this legendary history — from which we 
learn one solitary fact, namely, that the country of Nor- 
way was, during many centuries of the early times, gov- 
erned by innumerable petty Jarls or Princes, whose do^ 
minions, as well as authority, were of inconsiderable 
tztent, — we come to the reign of Harald Haarfeger, who 
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filttt combined ihe vsHrioustrH^es, fu^sopg w^bm the <.coun- 
tiy was divided, into one nation^ by reducing their kings 
or Jarls to a Mate of vassalage, in the latter part of the 
ninth century. - • - - , -- 

^ This prince, so celebrated in Norwegian stOry, was also 
a descendant from the Odmic loins, but ncrt T)y the femilj' 
of Semitig; He > was a scion o( the Ynglings,- or the Swed- 
ish branch of the family of Qdin. The last of that sabred 
dynasty in Sweden was Olaf Trsetdiia, who, in the begin- 
ning ^ the^ seventh cefttuFy of the Christian era, was ban- 
i{&ed"frertlhfi:ihrohe of (hat country ; and taking rdiigeui 
the portrcu^ of the itiogdom ^ordering on Norway^ ^he 
established a petty dominion, which gradu£llly extended 
itself^ westward until it comprised the iBouthern part^ if not 
the whde, of th^ Norwegian territory ♦ i^ursdd H^^arfager 
was the seventh in lineal descent ftbth thk Swedish exilie 
of the house of Odlb.^ His name is greatly distinguished 
inthen annals 'of Jforway. He conqui^red^ in the- early 
part of his re^ni, odl the hitherto ipdepehdent princes of the 
entire country^ In a grea|:jftaval battle, ibught in the year 
876; in the Bajr of HafurV Fiord, now called Stavatogar 
Fiord, he overthrew the combined princes or jarls of the 
sbuth western poHion of the totyitry. Many of the Tle- 
featied xshieftains qi^itted the country and Sed^to the Sbet- 

> The following is a list of theJVorwegiaii kings, in th_e o^der in 
which they reigneq, .from Olaf TrsBtelia until the in^roductioii of 
Christianity in that conntry. ' - . \ ■ ' 





mCD/A. c. 




DIED, A. G. 


OlafTrsBtelia, 


640 


Erik Blodsexe, 


d40 


HalfdaoHuitben, 


. -700- 


Hakon ^heiSoo^ 
Harold GrwfeUr,/ - 


963 


lutein, ' , , 


. 7io 


- 977 


Ifadfdan Milde^ 


,■ -754 


ifakpn'Jarti .. 


995 


Gudrnd Mikillatx, 


V ..8^4 


OUaf Tiy^gv'asbn, 


.1600 


Ola^Geirstada, 


S40 


Olif the Saint, 


ioa> 


H&tfdan.Swt, 


663 


Svend Knutson, 


:1035 


Hiora^d H;itf fager, ^ 


' '934 


SfagniiiiitherGood, 


1047 
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knd and Orkney IsilaDdfl^ as well as to the cpacits K^Scotlaoni 
and Ireland. Thither Harald-Haar^Lger pursued them, 
mj the same chronicles, and subdued ihose islands, and 
rendered all Scotland] north of the Grampian hills, and % 
portion.of Ilreland around Dublin, together with the Isle of 
Wan, tributary to'Noi^way\ and subject to governors tw 
eark appointed by Haiald. Iceland and 4he Faroe Ulanda 
were discovered ^nd colonized during his reign, and Nor* 
inandy was conquered by the celebrated and dstring tlolf 
Gaunger, (better known by the name of Duke Rollo,) and - 
(4her chieflains under, his authority, who Hed frpin Norway 
to avoid death or servitude under 4iis rigorous sway. 

flarald adopted many reguljE^ions of a moist 'salutary pa:^ 
tttte. 'Before his time, Norway^ had been subject to all 
sorts of.oppr^ssicm from the .predatory inoutsion9.jof its 
sea-kings, its island-kings, its eape-kings' (or pirates who- 
inhabited the promontories) an^ its Yirkinr, or outright- 
pirates of the sea, who were in the habit of landing and 
candying ofi^ the cattle Btxd other property o£ .the inhabits 
aats of the coasts. Harald abolished all these practices^ 
mi4 reduced the petty -tyrants to. good order, or drove 
them from the aountry. 

This r^ prince .vs^as acquainted with Athelstane, king 
of England, and greatly admired his character. He saii 
his son Hakon Igi be educated at the court of that monarch, 
where be became converted to Cbrystianity, and was bap- 
tized into that faith. This eyent, as we shall see present- 
ly, "wa^ intimately -connected with the introduction of the 
Christian religion into Norway. - v 

Haralddied in ^34, leaving by his five wive» a numer- 
ous progeny, male and femskle, from whom genealcgiste 
halve reckoned the ^descent of most of the royal families ^ 
in Europe.* His son Erik, in order to] have no, cdm- 

, « This has been especUlly at^empt^ — ami ii iq said fiu^ceaslbU 
ly— in a work "by M. Vort Kronigsward, entitled ** Herald H^ar- 



petitoiei for tb^ thccme^ imttodeafli the most of hisbro- 
iAkerSy aiid was hence cgiUed Blodaxe, ^or Blocxfy-aze. 
Weary oIL his oppreinioii, th^ ^opTe at length drove off 
the fratricide wai pUo^ Ins JjrotherHakon bt\. the throne. 
Eiik fled finit t6ihe Orkney Idands^ where lie 'was a a^ar 
kii^, or marandeV... ^thelstane gave htm No^huraberlaftd, 
^pon condition that he should defend the fioast agam^tihe 
Danes and other^orthmen, and embrace Christiaditjv But 
at length his inveterate habitar got the better of him. He 
took to the seas and to-paganism , again, and 'Was -slain -^ 
Ga^Ie^ with five^^ other searkings^ his alUes, by Edred, 
Jdng of England. . - , 

c^H^on has Obtained the title of' Good, with the cottHent 
<tf more enlightened thnes. He adopted man j saMary 
zlegnlations, one c^ which-^as a means of defending 'taii 
rude kingdoni from suddea invasion^-— was to divide the 
country along the sea-board into many districts runil^ 
up into the inteiior as far as the salmon ascended tbe 
rivers, esO^h of whic^' districts waa obliged to Ihrnish a 
certain number of ships and m^^ for the gen^ui-^de- 
(en0e. He established beacons on hills and promontdriea 
along the coast, by which the distant approach of ibe 
«bemy might be signalled from one extremity of the king- 
dom to the Other. This king ^ras grimly aided by ibe wiiief 
counsels of his-^natemal uncle, the Jarl Sigurd,:olie Qf Ae 
numerous pontiffrchiefs of the country. But neither his 
own zeal, Bor the prudence of his uncle^ could enable Mm 
fo make prepress in the work of . 2ntf oducing Chnstianity 
among th^ people. . Both cihiefe and people^ were on the 
point, more than cmce, of dethroning him for his having 
brought Saxpn preachers of the gc»pel from England, and 
Ibr hfs. attempts, to force the Christian fkith am) practicie 
upon them. Tbe Christian temples wer« bunted, and the 

fa^er ^ffkqmlinger pa. Eufopei Tkrowir^ anci publis' .ed not kuif 
raevittStockMiii. 
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preechen or priests eitfaer killed or driven away by the 
infiuiated idolaters. At length Gunilda, the Widow of 
Brik, vrith her two sons^ arrived wiih a fleet to clium 
die throne of Norway.. They were defeated^ in their $M 
attempt; but in the second they succeeded, ^rrd Hakegb 
received a mortal wound in the unexpected onset which 
was made up<tei him. He was buried as a heathen^ 8bc- 
cording to l^s djring request, and went "to quaff ale witb 
the gods in the ^ppy society of lieroes," in Valhalla, /as 
the sagas inform us. 

^ He.was succeeded by Harald 11., called Graafeld <^ 
Grey Mantl^, son 6f Erik and Gunhilda. This monarch, 
lifter an almost incessant smuggle with other princc3 of his 
own femily, fell a victim to a plot contrived by Hakon, 
ion of the chieftain Sigurd, mentioned in the preceding 
paragrsqph, who was the; Jarl of Trondheim, and gresrtly 
beloved by the people. Hakon himself,— ^called Hadcon 
Jid— had a turbulent reign^ and wfis compelled to share 
the kingdom with Svehd, son of Harald Blaatand, king 
of Denmark. After a distressing civil war he obtained at 
length the kingdom to himself, atid restored the pagan rites 
and religion, to the exclusion of Christianityi which had, 
however, made as yet but little progress. For his de- 
baucheries and otl^er conduct be was at length driven 
from tEe^country by his outraged subjects^ and was suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Olaf Tryggvason, a son oi* prince 
Tryggve, a grandson of Harald Haarfager, whom Hakon 
and his mothi^ Gunhilda had murdered. The adventures 
of Ihis Olaf Tryggvason, who had been carried by his mo- 
ther during his infancy into Russia,, were truly romantic. 
It is suflScient to isay that ailter a life of many years spent 
iji roaming over the seas, as a sea-king or pirate, and 
fdllaging the coasts of^: France, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, he married Gyda, the sister of ja Norman 
prince then reigning iii Dublin, and profesifed Christianity, 



veedTkig tl^jnbbe ciT baptism in Londoki, and^ afterwitfids 
i^fB at Rouen in France. - 

In a Tery remarkable and providential manner, in* hie 
tipinion at.l^ast, OUf Ti^ggvatoji i¥fts called to the throoie 
of- Norway bjjr the dissatisfied subjects of gakon Jarl. r In 
fict, that prince, hayiog hBard, bj report, the exploits of 
Olaf, nrho,: like himself^ was a descendant fbam the great 
Harald Haatfager, sent, for him, intending, through fear 
alid jealousy, tp make wa^ with him* But the very steps 
¥diich he todi: Were tbosewhich' led to the elevation of 
Qlaf to the throne from which he himself was hurled^ and 
sfaortly afterwards assassinated. - 

' As soon as Olaf Tryggvason had obti»tiedthe throng, he 
aet about establishing Christianity throughout his king- 
dom, and he did it-with a vengeance. He gave the-peo- 
ple to understand, that to embrace his religion, or death, 
werfe the only alternatives. In the southern part of the 
, kingdom he met with but little Q{^)osition. ^ The people 
generally embracjpd Cbristianity, and siibmitted to the in- 
itruction of the. priests whom he had brbugbt from^ Eng- 
hod* But not so in the northern part. T^ere; at a ptece 
ealled Frosta, in the province off rondhetm, a great aa- 
sembly was held^ and the people drew their swords in 
answer to the call which the king made upon them to re- 
iioance their ancient ' religion. The convention was ad- 
journed to ihe Me <^ Msere, the metropolis of the,ilatioi»- 
al superstition. There- a I'egulaf theological debate to^ 
place between the advocates of the two nsligibus syst^nnr; 
during which Olaf, excited by some reJEnarks of the pi^aii 
debaters, knocked Uie gigantic iM statiie of Thor ki pieeea 
Hrith his mallet, and the sacerdotsd chief (Jaroikegg) at 
tkeidolaterswaaslain in 4he affray that reivued. To ignd 
the matter, Olaf ofi^red to' the idolatm the choice of a 
f^hed battle or bapfisea. Diidieartened' by the loss of 
thw cUel^ they pmdeDtiy dieee th» ktteh By manA 
4^ 
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meant Ola^ aided by his Beraanker^ or pirate-champkniB, 
who attended him every where^ established Christianity 
Arougboot tfa^ ^ittfe kingdom. Tho^e ivho would not 
•idHnit fled to the fastnesses of the Norwegian Alps,^anii 
pggDed the rest of their Uvea in the sdlitary enjoyment erf 
their heathen retigioo, tracer of which remain in the supei^ 
ilitions of the people of those inhospitahle regions^nntil 
this day. 

• Shortly afterwards Olaf demanded the hand of Sigrid the 
Proud, a Swedish princess. His offer was at first accept- 
ed. But the^ proposition to embrace Christianity waa 
treated with scorn by the lofty admirer of paganism, 
Whereupon the .royal lover most uncourteously replied 
^* that he ^would never consent to live with an old heathen 
hag," and even went 6o far as to 9lap her iace with his 
glove'; for which insult she predicted the loss of his 
tihrone. . Not long fdlerwards she married Svend, king of 
P^dn^k, whom she =sodn. excited to waragainst Qlaf. hi 
this he was aided by the king of Sweden and the exiled 
Erik, (son of Hakon Jarl,) who had been living at the 
eo^rt of Denmark. The combined fprces^ surjmsed Olaf 
not far from Strakund, on the Pomeranian coast. A £^ice 
naval battle ensued. Olaf gave ordeife to his fleet (which 
was much inferior to that of the confederates) from his 
great ship, the Long Serpent, which ^ exceeded in bulk 
aay^ vessel which had ever been seen on those northern 
^•eas previously to that epoch. At length his enemies tri^ 
umphed. . His own; huge ship was sealed by means of tall 
laddersi^whieb resembled **trees," placed against its sides. 
Olaf, and the few that remained of his gallant Berssrkeir, 
threw themselves 4nto the sea and were drowned. Such 
•was the end of this wonderful Olaf Tryggvason ; unless, 
indeed, it be true-^as two of hisbiogra|>hers,iGunnlang 
^and Oddur, have affirxned'^-'that he saved his life on that 
occamn by iwimming $ pod hating vinted, in disguine, 
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Some and the Hol|r.tiAd, turned anchonte, and spelittbe 
lest of hts evenifuL life in solitary devptions, to expiate iiie 
nns of th^ former portion of it. ' The northern chronieles 
represent him^ ds the greatest hero of his times ; an opinion 
in whjch we ourselves ace very much inclined to coincide 
with them. H^e was the founder of the city of Trond- 
heim, and did not a little, for that harharous age, to a4^ 
Vance the liberal arts, especially that of ship-building. '^ 

On the death) dr disappearance of CHaf, his dominions 
were seized by the confederate^. The kings of Denmaik 
and Sweden divided the southera part, between them, aiid 
left Erik and Svend, the sons of Hakoi; Jarl, to pvle ovi^ 
the remainder. After some yiE»ars had passed away, a new 
candidate £)r the throne appeared, in the person of Ola^ 

^$0|i of Harald Graenske, a descendant of Harald Haar&ger. 
:Erik was then away, assisting the king of Denmigrkf . 
Canute the. Great, 4n^ his wars in England. Olaf sq^ 
^t possesion of the kingdom. He was beloved by the 
^Christian party, to which, he belonged,. having been b^dp- 
tized in his infancy. But liis immoderate zeal in behalf 
of Christianity — which he endeavored to propagate by 
fire and sword — ^raised up many enemies. Canute the 
Great, upon his return from England, landed near TrcHid- 
heiro, defeated him in battle, and compelled him to 
Ay, with his in&nt son, to Kussia ; and appointed Ha&iini, 
son of Erik JTarl, as viceroy over Norway. Upon the 
death of that prince, Olaf returned, and made a desperate 
c^rt to recover his croWn ; but be was defeated and slain, 
in a battle fought on the ^Ist of August, 1030, near to 
Trondheim. A total eclipse of the sun occurred that dajr, 

. and separated for a while the combatants. The body of 
Olaf was carried to Trondheim, andi)uried in the magni- 
fieeni cathedral which arose on the ruins of the t^aaple of 
thor^ "Soofk hi&t;ruelties>were forgotten; and fronv being 
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tQCOonted a bad king^ he was in procesB of time regarded 
n a good . ^int Churches njtere erected ia honor of the 
tvqral martyr^ Dot only in Norway, but also in many.ofihe 
Ottghboring countries. And no saint is more celebrated, 
even in our times, tbaa is St. 01a£ 

Svend, one of the sons of Canute the Great, succeeded 
fp the throne* of Norway. « But his unjust government 
fN)on rendered the people dissatisfied to. such a degree, 
iini they ^ve him away, aiid chose Magnus, afterward? 
called the Good — a son of St. Olaf— who was then ipi 
Bnsaa^ This excellent prince was opposed by Svend 
Bftrithflon, a nephew of Canute the Great, whoi)ad suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark, and also by his un^ 
^arald Hardrada, a brother of St. Okf, who had returned 
from Cooistantinople, where he had distinguished himself 
as tiie leader or captain of the Norwegian life-guard of 
the Gireek emperor. Magnus, agreed to share the kii^ 
dom with hitr uncle ; and soon afferwaids dying, left the 
whole of it to -him. . With the reign a( Magnus the 
Qoody we terminate the fii-st portion of the history of Nor* 
way. ^ 

% KOBWAY, AFTEa TfiE INTRODUCTION OF CHEtSTIANITy. 

We come now tq the second, which treats of the period 
Jrhicb elapsed from the introduction of Christianity until 
the union of Norway with Dedmark. 

The 8eco|:id portion of the history of Norway comprieei 
a period of 340 years, being from 1043 until 1387. And, 
what perhaps ought notrto astonish us^ in proportion as Jthe 
«mala of this country become more authentic records ol 
events which actually occurred, the lesr they abound in 
UBCcmmon or striking incidents. Harald HaTdrada, the 
halfbrother ofSt Olaf^and uncle to. Magnus the Good, 
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WQ8 the fi^t of the line of twenty-fiv^ kings who reigned 
in Norway during thiff petfcd.* > i 

This king w^s -oailed Hardrada, (the Stem,) from tM^ 
etmtrast hetween^his character and that of hrs predeeessct. 
And if his life in Russia, atid in^ the service of the Oreek 
Emperor^ at pomtantinople, was full of adventuresj nol 
leiss remarkable was his.lile after he had come tp the thnme 
of Norway, One of ihe fir&rt things whl^ch he attempted 
wias the ^izure of the crown of Dennjiark; to which he 
had not the slightest claim m justice. This led to a long 
and disastrous war between him and Svend Estrith8op,,the 
nephew of Canute the Grreat, and then king of that conn- 
tiy. Thai war was. brought to a close by the great na^al 
tattle, which, was fought in the river Nissa, in which the 
Danes sustained artotal defeat. Svend, iheir king, escaped, 
through the kindness of Hakon Ivarsson, Harald^s admiral, 
and commander of the right wing of his fleet in that battle. 
Svend, upon retuining to Denmark, prepared to renew the 
war f but Harald was induced to make proposals for peac|^ 
which were accepted ; and in the year 1064?, a treaty of. 

* The following ir a list of the names of the soveiei^ wiie 
reigned in Norway daring this periQd : 





DIED, A» C. 


DIED, A, C. 


Harald Hardrada, 


1066 


Sverre, 


1202 


Magnus n., 


106^ 


Hakon III., ^ 


12a4\ 


0^fIIf.,(Kyrre,) 


1093 


Gutter m, 


1305 


Magnu9, (BarfoedO 


1103 


Inge II., 


1207 


OlaflV.,' ~ 


1116 


Hakon IV.» 


1263 


Eistein I., ; 


1122 . 


Magnus VI., (Laga. 




Sigardl., ' ^ 


1130 


boBter), 


1280 


Magnus IV., ' 


im 


Erik 11^ (tike Priest- 


■" ."' 


Harold IV., (GiUe,) 


1136 


Jwfter,) 


1299 


Sigurd II., 


1165 


Hakon v., 


1319 


EisteUi II., 


J157 


M'agnusVlI..(Smek 




ifegor, 


1161 


Ifi of Sweden,) ' 


1343 


Hakon II,; 


1162 


Hakon VI., 


issCf- 


MagniisV.,. 


1186. 


Qlan. 


1387 
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'itiify was effi^ted between the iw(r powers. ' Han^ior- 
this pacification only two y^^aca^ for invailii^iEQg^ 
wi& an imniense fleet oimvae fi^ire bun^^redVMeis, 
W;A kiods, he con(|ueired all before him, from: the^TMs 
iothe Humber. But Harold, the, king of that couiit^, 
itad ion of Earl Godwin, marclied against him, and uttM'Iy 
dbfMed him) in a great battle near the city -of York. In 
Ak bs^e Harald Hardrada lost his life. With him ceased 
ittMtemptB^ wlttdi threatened tabe of a serious nature, by 
the Northmen, to Tegain their lost influence and powef in 
J&^land, It is remarkable, that William of. Noritian^, 
(commonly called WiQiam, the Conqueror,) landed in 
England three days after the disastrous defeat of Harald 
Hardrada and his forced, neat York, and soon gave the 
victorious Harold an equally disastrous defeat, at Hastings^ 
on the 14th of October, 1066, - , / . 

Harald Hardrada was succeeded by bis sons M^gitut &. 
and Olaf HI. Magnus, after, a reign of only three yeas, 
died, and left his brother sble possessor of the kingdOBO^ 
^his Olaf was a good king. During his reign of 25 y eais, 
the Country ha4^ uninterrupted peace. It is related of him, 
Aat he did much tp promote the civilization of his sub- 
jects. He established guilds, or companies, for the promo- 
tion of the arts ; fbuoded a comroer4:ia1 emporium at Ber- 
getir; adopted regulations for emancipating the slaves 
which war, or birth, or crime, had made among his people, 
hy. requiring every district to set 6nei)ondsman free annu- 
ally ; he endowed the bishopricks of his kingdom with a 
&K&i revenue ; commenced the buildmg of a stone cathe- 
dral at Trondheim, Where the reKcs of his royal ancesi^, 
St. Olaf, were deposited } and, what more fuHy indicates 
the progress of civilization than all his other acts, he in» 
troduced chimneys and glass windows^ which had hitherto 
been unknown to tke^rude inhabitants of his kingdom. 

Upon the death of Olaf III., hb son Magnus UL^ sac- 
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riirtrtjiiji^ apt withouH)ppoBition ; for bis coutih Hi^on db^ 
l»|^|llii elaoms. Bul^ Hakoa having been utterly i 
ed, liaft'M&gnas undisputed master of the entire coO 
TUi JLingy^weve)*^ loved war, and hated the quietude (Sf 
a penoeiul life. His first efforit wae? to reconquer the Scotr 
tisb isles, which^had thrown off-their dependence upon 
NcH^aj^ In this expedition he subdued the islands of 
Man and Anglesea, and, crossing over to Ireland, he cap-: 
tiiced the king of Djablin, and compeUed O'Biien, Mng 
of Connaught^ to becoTne his vassal. 

Upon his return tb Norway, he engaged in a- war witlr 
Sweden, which, after several disastrous incursions into the 
ffontienr of both kingdoms, was terminated by a treaty of 
peace^ through, the intervention of Erik Eiegod, king of 
Denmark, and Magnus^married Margaret, the daughter of 
the iSwedish monarch. 

Jiext he undertook the entire conquest of Ireland, and 
had well nigh succeeded, when he was decoyed into, aii^ 
ambush on the coast of Ulster, defeated, and slain. - . 

His three sons, iSligurd, Eisfein, and Olaf, succeeded 
fain, and divided Norway between them; Eistetn Itnd 
OlAf wereof a peaceable disposition, and their feigns were 
not marked by any extraordinary event. < Olaf died in 
11:16, and Eistein in H22. But the adyentwes^f Siguti^ 
^ greatFy renowned ia the chronicles. of Norway. 

Smitten with the- desire of visiting the Holy Land, 
which, was at that ^poch the field of glory to the Christian 
chieftains of^distinguished valor^ and winch not a few Nor^ ' 
wegidn prtn<^es had already visited since the introductiofi 
of Christianity into their country, Sigurd set out w ith seTe* 
ral thousand brave adventuFers. They went by way of 
the^'Middle Sea^" as the Scandinavians csdled the Medi- 
terranean, with a fleet of isome sixty sail. - The first winter 
they; spent in England^ where they weire magnificentiy 
wtertained by Henry L Afierwiurdsthey defeated a JSajra- 
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eenic fleet off the coast of Portugal, captured Ciatra at the 
,^]iiouth of the Tagus, and fjlundeied Lidbon, tben^"!!! the 
liands of the Moors. Thence they moved onward tbwsurd 
theif place of destination, capturing another Moorish fleet in 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and spending, on their way, seve- 
ral days with their countryman. Count Roger, in Sicily. 
At length they reached the Holy Land, and went up to 
Jerusalem, where they were joyfully received by^Baldwin, 
brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, who accompanied Sigurd^ 
to the banks of the Jordan, and presented him with a frag- 
ment of the true cross, which the northern monarch pro- 
mised to deposits in the shrine of St. Olaf, at TrpndheiBEi, 
where, they say,- it may be seeh at the- present time. Si- 
gurd-help^ -the king, of Jerusalem to take Sidbn, and re* 
ceived half the pkmder. . In The spring of the year follow- 
ing, (A. D. 1111,) he left Palestine to return to his own 
kingdom . On his wayvback he was entertained in the most 
sumptuous mantter at Constantinople, by AJexiua, the 
Greek Emperor, The maghiflcent presents, however, 
which he received, were all distributed by him amongst 
his brave followers. In return, the barbiuifta king gave to 
the Oriental emperor hiis fleet, the '^dragon-heads^' /Or 
prow^. of which were: placed iji the Church of StPeterr 
^tctta Constantinople he set'out, by land, for the North 5 
aiid traversing the country which now is called Austria^ 
and, afterwards, Germany, he arrived safely in Denmaric, 
where he was hospitably received by ^ King Nicholas, and 
ftimished "^ith ships to transport him, his followers, and 
their plunder, to the shores of Norway, where they were 
jtgrfully received. As the brothers of Sigurd had both 
died in the meanwhile, he was left sde ruler of the realm. 
&nrin^ his latter- years he was en^ged iir various enter- 
prises, one of which Was td aid the kmg of Denmark in 
reeonquering the inhabitants of Smalaiid, and reducing^ 
tliem to Christianity; A better task wasihat of supplying 
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the spiritaal wants oi the Norwegian colcmists in Greti^ ' 
fend^ l^ sending a bi^op td that remote and inhospitaibHj t'*, 
region. ' ** 

Sigurd died in 1130. He is knovm in Norwegian 
storj by the surname of Jorsala&re. He reigned twenty- 
seren years. No prince of Norway has been more cele- 
brated in song and in stoiy than Sigurd, by the Skalds, 
with whom he was a great favorite, and to whom 
he had been a most liberal patron. His son, Magnus TV., 
succeeded him on the throhe, ^' according to the oath which 
idl the people had sworn." 

But soon troubles arose, and civil strife and war com- 
menced, which continued with but little intermission for 
iJ^Out a century. It is foreign wholly to the nature of this 
work to enter into the details of this century of confusion. 
We will only say that the strife was commenced by an Irirfi 
adventurer, named Harald Gille, who claimed to be a na- 
tural son of Magnus Barfoed (Barefoot), and proved his 
parentage by walking unhurt over nine burning plough- 
shares f A rather severe mode of proving such a feet. 
Upon this it was agreed that he should share the kingdom 
-with Magnus* But soon a feud commenced^ which led to.a 
civil war, the upshot of which was that Magnus was taken 
prisoner and confined in a monastery, and his Irish com- 
petitor was left master of the field. Soon afterwards 
Harald himself was assassinated by Sigurd, another pre- 
tended son of Magnus Barfoed. Three of the sons of 
Harald succeeded at once to the throne, two of whom 
fell in fratricidal war, said the third, Inge !.> then reigned 
solus the rest of his life. In the midst of^hese civil broils 
the Cardinal Albano, an Englishman by birth, whose 
original name was Nicolas Breakspeare, arrived in Nor- 
way, as legate fi-om the Romish see. He exerted a great 
and happy influence in checking for a while these disturb- 
ances, and estiabtished tlie archbishoprickr of Trondhei'm lor 
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Ihe kingdoBd, a power which soon became most fonnktor 
l^le to the regal authority, and subversive of it. For the 
very first archbishop that was appointed by the Pope, 
EisteiOj refused to consecrate Magmis V., then a minor, 
unless his father, the regent, would promise that the realm 
Aould thenceforth be held as a fi^f of St. Olaf, of whom 
Magnus and his successors were to acknowledge them^ 
•elves as vassals ^ their superior lord being represented foy 
the archbishops of Trondheim, whose consent was made at 
all times indispensable to the filling of the vacant throne. 
This was altering the whole constitution, if we may so»ay, of 
Norway. Hitherto, in that kingdom, as in Sweden and 
Denmark, the sovereign had always been elected in popu- 
lar assembly from among the descendants of the royal stock, 
with a general preference of the eldest son of the late king 
©ver his brothers and nephews. But now it was proposed, 
and adopted, thai the king should hereafter be chosen by 
the bishop, abbots, and twelve chieftains firom each diocese, 
with the advice and consent of the Primate. Under these 
terms did^Magnus V, come to the throne.. But he found 
no peace in that position. A remarkable competitor ap- 
peared in the celebrated Sverre, whose romantic hiistory 
pepalls the marvellous incidents of the heroic age. He 
was a natural son of Sigurd II., by a concubine of the 
name of Gunhilda, who, after the death of that sovereign, 
married a blacksmith, or armorer, and removed with 
liim to the Faroe Islands. There the young Sverre was 
brought up by his maternal uncle. Bishop. Hroe, ai\d re- 
ceived an education for the priesthood. He even took 
eiders. But having learned fi-om his mother the story of 
his birthy and being encouraged also by a marvellous dream 
€i his haying been changed into ^ great bird, whose body 
hovered over and covered all Norway, the beak reaching 
to the Nase and the tail to the North Cape, he left his 
ialand-home^ and repaired to Norway, where he was kindly 
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received by Erling, the father of th^ minor, Magnus, and 
regent of the realro.^ -Soon afterwards, S verre was^osen 
chief of the wairbr-faction^ cafled the BirkibeiTiar, and 
began to take met^res to obtain the throne. After a long 
struggle and many battles, he succeeded in his object, 
Magnus having been defeated and driven from the king- 
dom three times. In his last effort to dispossess the usurp- 
er, that prince lost his liife in the waves. His body was 
recovered^ and was deposited in the cathedral at Trond- 
heim, Sverre himself pronouncing the funeral oration ! 
After this Sverre had a protracted controversy with Eisteia, 
the archbishop, (respecting coronation), whom he finally 
compelled to leave the kingdom. But his successor, Erik, 
was not more tractable, for he refused to crown Svewc 
unless he would acknowledge the kingdom to be a fief of St. 
Olaf, which Sverre would not do. The Pope even hurled 
a bull of excommunication at both him and Bishop 
Nicholas, who had ventured to crown him, declaring it to 
be an enorinity unheard of, " that an excommunicated 
priest should become an anointeifl king." In the mean* 
while Sverre had to fight for his crown with Sigurd, a son 
of Magnus V., who was aided by King Valdemar I., of 
Denmark. But Sverre's superior tal^its and prudence 
prevailed in the contest. He died, however, in the midst 
of these vexatipns and broils at Bergen, at the age of fifty- 
one, and after a reign, or rather a struggle for the crown, 
of 25 years. He was the greatest sovereign that Norway 
ever had, and was perhaps superior to any prince of his 
day in talent and learning, and skill in military affairs, not 
even excepting Valdemar the Great^ of Denmark, or Fred- 
erick Barbarossa of Germany. 

Sverre was succeeded by hiii e;xcellent son, Hakon II., 
who reconciled the Pope and the Catholic clergy of the 
kingdom, and once more restored tranquillity io the State. 
But he lived only two years after he came to the throne. 
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and ii^i'^lBjjfiade!^^^ ft granc^son of Swrre. 

He was itq&k take^ pfltlqr poisoi^-'as was also his opponent 
and successor, hige Q. Hak^rn III., a natural son of Sverre, 
titta ascended iiie thcone. But before his claims were 
idtVKmledged, his mother, Inga, had to undergo the ordcai 
of ibe burning iron^ glove, in order to prove hb birth. 
According to. the Sc^ her vit hand came forth from the 
glove not only unhurt, but more beautiful than ever. This 
settled the matter. Hakon, however, socm found a formidaUe 
riTttl in Skule Jarl,^ whom he admitted to a share of his au- 
thonty, but whom in the end he had to fight against. At last 
the Jarl was defeated and slain m a bs^ttle fought near to the 
spot where Christiania now stands.. Hak^i was acknow- 
lUfigQed by a council of the '' best men of the land," and 
i||^|Ltd his attention to the arts of peace. Fie encouiaged 
cj^feDinerce, fortified the posts, and did much to advance 
the best interests^of his people. He was atlength crowned 
by the Cardinal-bishop of Sabina, whom Innocent IV. sent 
to Norway for that purpose. This legate, during his visit, 
abolished thfe practice of settling matters hy ** God's doom," 
at the trial by the ordeal was called, and declared it to be 
unworthy of Christians. He did not dare, however, to 
mention, in Norway, the subject of the celibacy of the 
priests, which measure he enforced in Sweden. 
• Hakon carried on a successful war, first against Sweden, 
and afterwards against Penmark, which he concluded by 
the marriage of his son Magnus with Margaret, the daugh- 
ter o^ the Danish sovereign, Christopher I. But he made 
an unfortunate expediticm to Scotland, to recover the He* 
brides, which Alexander III., king of that country, had 
seized. After a disastrous defeat on the western coast ol 
that kingdom, he returned to the Orkney Islands, where 
he sickened find died, leaving his kingdom to his scxi^ 
M^usVI, 
Magnus .VI. was one of the best kings that JN^orway ever 
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Imd. He is called Lagabaeter, dt m:i#aw-iieiidj^» £rom 
the efforts which he made tocollN^ arrange, and improve 
the laws of the country, which, in his day, tbr the first* 
time, assumed the form of a r^tdttC' and digested bode. 
He made peace with Scotland, and renounced all claingi to 
the Scottish isles, with the exception of the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands, for the pecuniary ccmsideration of 4^000 
maiks, and an annual quit-rent of 100 marks for ever. He 
made great improvement in the administration of justice, 
by courts, and especially by a general assize or court, call> 
-ed the Law-Thing, to be held annually at Bergen, as a SOTt 
of supreme court, or court oi last appeal. After a usefiil 
reign of seventeen years Magnus VI. died, in 1280, and 
was succeeded by his son, Erik II., called the Friest-haler^ 
because he drove the archbishop of Trondheim fron%||rtL 
kingdom on account of his exorbitant claims. The ORdb^ 
bishop's successor was more pliant, and peace was re- 
stored between the throne and the Roman Catholic Church* 
A great part of hk Teiga was spent ill a desolating^ war with 
Denmark. He. married Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
UL, of Scotland. But leaving no male issue, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Hakon V. 

Hakon V. was, in the main, a good sovereign. His 
daughter, lageborg, was given in marriage 4o Duke Erik, 
brother of Birger, king of Sweden, by wh(»n he was bsff- 
barously murdered. Hakon, indignant at the death of his 
8(m-in-law, resolved >to avenge it. The banishment of 
Birger from the throne of -Sweden was the issue of thif 
war. His nephew, Magnus Smek^ the aaa of Ingeboi]^ 
was chosen king in his stead, and proclaimed as such amid 
the acclamations of the people. This {»ince was also heir 
to the throne of Norway, by the right of his mother, and 
ascended' the throne of that country upon the death of his 
grandfather Hakon V. After reigning for twenty-four 
years over the now united kingdom of Sweden and Nor- 
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the kingdom, and in places where it has often happened 
that a school is impracticable. 

But the present more efficient educational arrange- 
ment dates Scorn the year 1814, when the establishment of 
A Constitution in Norway infused new life into this as well 
ii dvery other branch of the public interests. We shall 
not go into extended detail on this subject. It would only 
be to repeat much of what we have said in relation to the 
school system of Denmark. We will merely state, that 
the parishes are required by law to have schools in suffi- 
cient numbers, to have good school-houses, and to pay the 
schoolmasters their salaries. A small poll-tax is paid by 
every adult person, amounting to about eight cents of our 
money, to support schools. The householders pay a light 
assessment for the same object The salaries of the rec- 
tors, as the schoolmasters are called, vary much, according 
to the different circumstances of the countty. Usually 
each school district has a house for the teacher adjoining 
the school; and in addition to his salary in money, pay 
him in kind, or nature,- as it is termed, a portion of the 
productions of the ground, or other means of their wealth. 
In general the teachers are enabled, from their various in- 
comes, to live with a good degree of comfort. 

The compulsory system of Prussia prevails in Norway. 
Parents are required to send their children to school a cer- 
tain portion -of every year, until they attain the age, we 
believe, of sixteen years. And this law, we were told by 
well-informed men, is enforced. The consequence is, 
that few children in Norway are now growing up without 
receiving a considerable amount of instruction, in readings 
writing, arithmetic, the history of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the catechism. - > In many of the schools^ perhaps we 
might say in most tif them, especially in the cities and vil- 
lages, geography, grammar and history, are added to these 
primitiye aad fundamental elements of instructiod. 
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For the sparse populatioa of tiie North, where along 
many a fiord a few families only are scattered, itineratng 
teachers are employed,, who spend a month in one neighr 
borhoo^, and a month in another, so that by this, — inade- 
quate,, certainly, to accomplish all that is desirable, but 
yet eminently important, — the ability to read and, :wMtv 
and. some knowledge of figures, are imp^irted to the yoi|4b 
in the course of, a few years. Were it nc!t for this plaii 
of ambulation on 4he part of, the teachers, primary schoot 
instruction would be impossible in many parts of Norw^. 

Normal schools, for ihe instruction of school teacheis^ 
have been established in several points of the kingdomn 
In almost every ^ase these schools are in the country, m 
the vicinity of some chief place, and not in thq crowded 
city or town. This we think to be a decided improv«»» 
ment upon the Prussian and Dutch plans. It is move 
eccmomical, more congenial to the future position of the 
pupils, and more conducive to health. It would be differ^ 
ent in the case of at Normal school for the education of 
professors for coUeges.^ Such a school should be in some 
large and literary place, as is the case with the Rojal 
Normal School of Paris. But for the educaticm of padlh 
school-masters, all the knowledge which they need vaa^ 
be communicated at a good Normal school established, in 
ihe country, if k be properly conducted, and properly 
supplied with the boc^ and other means necessary t9f 
the purpose. ^ ' 

Schools for leanung ihjs Latin and Greek languages, a» 
well as the higher branches of a good common educatiojB, 
are established in various cities and towns of the kingdoin. 
Colleges or Gymnasia are also established at Christianiai 
Bergen, Trondheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, and other 
principal towns^ at which young men may prepare for the 
studies of the university. 

Nor must We Ml to mention that a good asylum for the 
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instruction of deaf and dumb persons exists at Trgndheim. 
Bat no school or institution for tlie instruction of the 
bMnd exists any where in Norway, if we have been 
correctly informed. 

But the most important literary establishment in Nor- 
way is its University, at Christiania. This institution, so 
much needed to give to the country a literary churacter, 
and to secure strength and energy and guidance to all the 
other parts of her educational system, was founded by th^ 
late King of Denmark, Frederick VI., in the year 18 11.. 
The ^want of such an institution had long been felt. Pre- 
viously to its establishment, the young men of Norway 
who desired a university education, were compelled " to 
aeek it at Copenhagen. This was inconvenient, and 
withal exposed them to the temptations of the capital, so 
that many a simple-hearted, pious parent, who valued as a 
pearl beyond price, the good morals of his son, dreaded 
to commit him to the bark, that should carry* him over the 
waves of the Cattegat, to that dangerous city. 

But what immediately led to the founding of this Uni- 
versity was the long-continued war between Denmark 
and England, from 1807 till 1814, during which the 
British cruizers,— the fleet of Denmark having been anni- 
hilated by the capture of Copenhagen in the first of those 
years, — swept every thing from the Cattegat, the Skagge- 
rack, and the North Sea, which bore the semblance of 
the Danish flag, and rendered intercourse between Nor- 
way and the mother country hazardous in the extreme, if 
not impossible. 

In the time of thisx;risis, Norway experienced more than 
ever the need of a University. The Patriotic Society, 
established at Christiania, took the initiative in the matter, 
and decreed a prize to the author of the best essay on the 
establishment of a University in the kingdom. It opened 
a subscription for erecting a building, aad for endowing 
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professorships^ and notwithstanding the war, the great 
increase of taxes, and the stagnation of conuneree and 
almost all kinds of trade, very considerable sums were sub- 
scribed in a short time. The king oi Denmark gave to the 
px>jected establishment the sum of 100,000 rix dollars, or 
somewhat more than 50,00(> Aiperican dollars, besides 
certain landed and other proper^ which he had in Nor- 
way. He also presented to its library the duplicates of 
the Royal I^ibrary in Copenhagen. The ordinance for the 
establishment of this University bears the date of the 2d 
of September, 1811. 

The rules of the University have been formed after 
those of the University of Copenhagen ; the order of 
studies, the number of examinations, and the discipline, 
are entirely the^same as. those which prevail in that insti- 
tution. 

The University buildings stand in the centre of the city 
of Christiania, and are plain, but sufficiently spacious. The 
library contains 120,000 volumes, and the sum of $3,000 
is annually appropriated to its further enlargement. As 
we have said in another place, this library is not as wdl 
selected as it might have been ; still it is a valuable col- 
lection x)f books, and is certainly large for the short 
period that the institution has been in existence. With the 
exception of the Observatory and the Botanical Garden, 
the pther branches of the establishment leave much to be 
desired. This must, of course, be the case in an institu- 
tion so young. What has been accomplished augurs weU 
for the future. 

The number of professors in' this University, — Yfhoae 
proper title in Latin is Universitas Regu Fredericiana, 
is as follows : In theology 3 ;. in Law 2 ; in Medicine 7 ; 
in Philosophy 14 ; and in the Semijiariitm Philologicum 
2; making twenty-eight in all. The number of students 
last winter was about 600^ of whom nearly 1,50 were^ 
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students of Theology. The remainder were chiefly divid- 
ed between the feculties of Medicine and Philosophy. 
The number of the students in Law was not considerable. 
' Several of the professors in this University are men of 
considerable distinction. The three professors of Theology 
are Dr. Keyserj Dietrickson, and Kaurin — all good men 
and evangelical in their faith, it is said. Haustien, profes- 
sor of Astronomy, and Keilhan, professor of Mineralogy, 
are excellent men, and considerably celebrated for their 
attainments. The other professors arei said to be respecta- 
ble in their several departments. 

• Another University is demanded by the inhabitants of 
the northern part of the kingdom, to whom it is extremely 
inconvenient to send their sons to Christiania, for the dis- 
tance is far from being inconsiderable. But it is doubtful 
whether they will soon have their wishes fulfilled ; for 
one University would seem to be sufficient for a country of 
so limited a population as Norway possesses. 

Norway has but little independent literature, which she 
can properly call her own. Hitherto she has depended 
chiefly on Denmark, or on translations of works from 
foreign languages. The written languages of Denmark 
and Norway being the same, and the spoken languages bf 
the two countries differing but little, it was natural that 
the Norwegians, so long as they were united to Denmark, 
should derive their literature chiefly from that .country. It 
is even so still, to a considerable degree, — though less than 
it was before their transfer to Sweden. 

During its union with Denmark, Norway fbmished no 
inconsiderable contingent of talent to the common stock. 
Two of the greatest poets that Denmark ever possessed, 
Holberg and Wessel, were born in NorWay, but were 
educated in the mother countiy. 

The most distinguished poets of Norway at this time 
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are Wergeland and Welbaw^n. There are others, but of 
less fame. 

There is, unquestionably, an increase of a taste for r^^ 
ing in. Norway. The establishment of a university has , 
done much to promote knowledge in the -country. But it 
was the erection of Norway intoa remarkably free country, 
by the adopti(ni of a constitution which has given the greatest 
impulse to thi mind of the people. The press is free, com- 
pletely so. The number of newspapers has become great^ 
for flp small a population ^ not only are there several^— some 
of them daily papers— published at Christianiia, but every 
other place of any consequence has one or more of these 
in^pprtant vehicles of knowledge. One of these is pub- 
lished at Tromsoe, on a little island, farofi; in the north^in 
about lat. 10^. These papers are filled with the politics 
oi the country. As may- be supposed, there are two great 
parties in the country, composed of the friends and the 
0[qpionents of the national government, or administration. 
Of ooufise, the newspapers take the type of one or the 
other, of these parties. The apposition is, however, man- 
ifestly the stronger party of the two, and is sustained by 
the ablest journals. The discussions which fill the columns 
of the papers of each party, are warm and earnest. The 
people catch the same spirit, and every where their minds 
are awake to the interests of the country, for they see t;hat 
their own are involved in them. All this is^ good, and 
tends greatly to promote knowledge. The Norwegians 
aie now becoming a. reading people. Their minds are 
becoming enlarged, and they feel that th$y breathe the 
air of freedom, and that they tre^ the land of freedom. 
Whilst the press of Denmark, aAd even that of Sweden also, 
is greatly shackled, theirs is free. Thus far, that freedom 
has not degenerated iirfo licentiousness. May it be long 
guarded from such a cat^^strpphe ! For then the noble 
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freedom ^hich ihey now enjoy, and so highly prize, will 
prove to be a purse, instead of a blessing. 

There are several tnorithly journals published in Norway ^ 
which have a eohsiderable circulation. Among them is 
what may be called a Penn^ Magazine, which resembles 
the work of that name which is published in England, and 
republished m our own country. Indeed, we believe the 
Norwegian journal is a trandation, in the main,'-of the 
English. 

The whole number of newspapers, properly so called, 
is about twenty. There is no duty on them, nor is the 
postage great. An attempt is makiiig to have the news- 
papers diitributed by mail, free of poistage. The govern-' 
raent haff oeen guilty of doing what is manifestly unwise, 
as well as ui^ust, in allowing those journals which sure 
favorable to it to be carried in the mails, free of expense 
to the subscriber. This irritates the opposition, and does 
no good to the government, inasmuch as the postage iis^ot 
so~ great as to be an obstacle in the way of circulating the 
newspapers of the other party. 

The cost of a daily paper in Norway is about seven 
dollars of our money per annum. The most extensively 
cCrculated in the kingdom is the Morgenbkd, published 
at Christiania. In paper and type, this journal (and the 
saine thing may be said of some others,) is superior to the 
moat, of the French and Gerpan papers* Its articles of 
foreign and domestic news are well prepared, and its edi- 
toriid articles are Written with miich ability. We are 
acquainted with one of its editors, and a better informed 
man we have rarely se«n any. where. He has charge of 
its foreign department, and is very well acquainted with 
other countries, having traiveled much in all parts of En- 
rope. 

Some jof. the newspApert are chiefly devoted to adver- 
tisements; and it is not a little amusing to see what 
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they eontam. As there is no tax on adyertisements^ the 
most trifling matters are announced, and the publisher 
seems^ to act as a sort of broker, or exchanger, at whose 
office almost any thing may be had. For instance, one 
may see an advertisement stating that^ turkey^ or a calf, 
or pig, is for sale, and inquiry, may be made at the offibe 
of the publisher. These things are trifles ; but tthey show 
that these paperd are read by people to whom such matten 
are dq trifles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SfATB OF NORWAY. 

Tlie Norwegians resemble the Swedes and Danes in general traits of character 
— Frank, o|ien, brave, not rude— Prevalence of red andyeUow hair— Dress of 
(lie higher classes— Costuines of the peasants — Ancient manirers of the remote 
glens— Prevalence of polite and civil customs— Loyalty and patriotism of the 
Norwegian»— General neatness and order of their houses— Norwegians gen- 
erally an honest people— A good deal of licentiousness and intemperance 
among thum— Prone to quarrel— ^Mttppidan's account of them in this respect 
•^A great change. Rkliqiof — KqtNr of biahopricks and Parishes— Proba- 
ble number of ministers of the goe p ii ' T he religion of Norway wholly Protes- 
tant and Lutheran— Illiberal law ia rei|ition to the Jews and Jesuits— Proba 
bie reiisons for it-^The reiigiofliAjitalB of the Laplanders— The pious ixertiont 
of Pastor Btockfieth iii their behalf-^tate of religion low in Mcrway— Want 
of churches In the large towns'and chief cities— Want of evanKclical doctrine 
among the pastors—Parishes in maiiy c^es too large— Pastors appointed by 
the Council— Proposed change in this respect— Attempts to promote French 
infidelity— Want of religious liberty in Norway— Dissent nettssaiy- Hans 
Houga— His foUowera— Quakers in Norwi^y. 

The Norwegians, in the general traits of their physical 
and moral character, resemble the Danes and Swedes. 
They are an open and frank people. In point of size 
they are smaller than their neighbors of the Scandinavian 
race. There is also a greater prevalence of yellow and 
reddish hair among them than one sees in either Denmark 
or Swedeo. " Red-haired and yellow-haired ** Norwe- 
gians, are epithets which one often meets with in their 
poetry. Whilst they cannot be called so handsome a 
ppople as the Germans and Dutch, there are, nevertheless, 
not wanting instances of great beauty, especially among the 
females m the southern port of the kingdom. 

The Norwegians are compactly fonned, strong and 
active. They are capable of much labor, and are bold 
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and energetic. . They are, however, not a rude or bois- 
terons people* They are free, but not forward and inso- 
tent. They are fond of socifety, and much of their time, 
during the long winter nighta, i? spent in assemblies. 
They love dancing, and grejitly excel in that exercise. It 
ifi rare to meet with even a peasant who is not familiar 
with th^ dances popular in the Icingdonk '. 

In the chief towns and villages the dress of the people 
of aU ranks is the same as that which is worn in all the 
oorresponding classes amongst us; or,^ at any rate, the 
difference is scarcely observable. Th6 fashions of Pans 
peaetrateto the villages of the remotest valleys of Noinvay- 
But it is otherwise among the peaEsant or fariper popula* 
tion. i There the female coMlM consists geneiaUy of a 
petticoat and short jacket cf liQinespun stuff, bound with 
a sash' round the waist, a colored handkerchief on the 
head,- with the ends flying out behind the ears. The 
laen^s apparel is more grotesque than that of the 
Swedes. A cap of JFur, or a red and blue woollen cowl, 
is worn in place of a hat. Enormous brass buckles take 
the place of shoe-strings. ' The natives of Tellmaiic use 
short breeches and knee-buckles, with girdles around theiir 
waists; aud, in a word^ their style, of costume has the 
antique m of the dress of the Swedes of the days c^ Gub- 
tavus Adolphus. In the winter, close fur caps, with flan-* 
nel waistcoats, sheep-skin cloaks with the wool turned 
inside, or ileer-skin coats, or vely thick woollen coats, are 
worn, wiib boots doubly lined, or made of strong leather, 
over wlilohfiBUfe drawn Ja^e one8,.inade of bearHskin or rein- 
dM^dEiIV.. 

. The naticmal character difiers much ifi Afferent €li|Mfl| 
of flociefy. In the interior, and' amidst the hills, the Nor- 
wegian of the present day retains much of the manners of 
the. olden time, and of the dajrs of St. Olaf, or Snorre 
Sfurlesoo. There is a gr^ deal of civility, or conven- 
6* 
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tional politeness, among all dasses. The rudest and most 
ignorant peasants always speak to each other, wh<ifn.they 
pasa.on the road. Not only so, they take off the hat, and 
incline the body ia a way that is y^ pleasant^ The 
Mindly salutation is heard every where. . They are in the 
habit (mT- wishing each other prosperity in whatever work 
they may find each other engaged. This must have a 
gcxxi effect, to ^ome degree at least, upon their lives and 
social intercourse. It may be indeed a matter of custom, 
but customs of this sort must have a humanizing, a soft- 
ening influence. Indeed, this is manifest to all who have 
q>ent any time aoMmg the Norwegians.^ They may have, 
their vices, they may have many things which are wrong 
amongst them f but they ave less outrageously wicked and 
disagreeable than they would be, if it were not f6r these 
conventional usages. We wish that there were more of 
these, and. other appropriate forms of civility amongst our 
people. It would do us good. We should not see, as 
w& too often do, not only the lowest Masses, but those 
who deinand to be reckoned the highest also, passing each 
other gbl the road — ^to say nothing of the street — ^without 
deigning to give each other & kindly look and a kindly 
salutation, or even a nod of the head. There is nothing 
xnore true of us as a nation — ^we say it knowingly and 
fearlessly — ^than that we are a rude pec^le. We cannot 
be charged with want of benevolence. Strangers will find 
kindness amongst us, wh^ they need it, and as much <^ 
it as they will^find in any other country ; but as a people, 
we are destitute, to a very great degree, of that conven? 
tional politeness, that kindliness of manner which is «o 
beautiful in itself and which is so winning, and which, 
withal, costs so litda, and yet exerts so soothing and soft- 
ening an is^uence. But let us return irom this digression.. 
In loyally and patriotism, no pe(q>le in tiie world sor- 
pMi tiie Norwi^giana^ Theirnaitive land is the burden of 
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thmr popular and &¥Qrite flongs. Even their Meak aad 
dreiLry mountains are dear to their hearts. Eti^ thing 
which relates, to Guml^ JfargBy (014 - Norway,) has a p^r- ,^ 

feet charm for them. When the very name is pronoanced w 
in their aasemhliejs, convened for popular amusement » ♦-' 
enjoyment, or when it is given as a toast, every vcnce rt- 
peats the words, and every glass is- filled, raised to the lipn^ 
and drained, Thp Swiss ^'Ranz desVaches " does not 
have- a more wonderiful charm for the shepherd of th6 
Alps, than do the words Gamle Norge for the heart of the 
Norwegiui. . 

In their houses, as well «s. in tbeir piMbns, the Norw^ 
gtans have a good degr^ of tliHu^Bs. , ^IRteir iurniture may 
be- plain, coarse even, but ^verytjung it clean. A^ 
tiiough they have no nobility amoiigthem, there isnb )ittk 
pride of family. It is said, that among the dwellers in the 
glens and remote valleys, there are families which claim ie 
trace their lin^s^e from the chieftains €i the days ef 
Harald Haarfager and Kolf Graunger. And, in cpnse(|aeBCe' 
oi their high pedigree, there is, in some places, vast care 
taken not to allow their qhildren to manyvihto other ipto- 
vinces, or with families whose blood and birth ar^: nc/t 
^ual to their own. 

it is unquestionably true that there is a great amount <if 
honesty and general good conduct amcmg the Norwegians; 
Mr. Laing, in giving an account of a Fair, in the north part 
of the kingdom, which he attended, and which lasted 
three weeks^ states, that the total of the delinquency 
which were committed on the occasion, by th^ thousands 
of individuals who were ^Nresent, consisted of one<»se ft 
theft, one driving of a sledge without a bell, ^d thus is- 
juping a woman, and one safe of a horse winch had the 
glatiders I There may be a little exaggeratien here, ftam 
want ci lull information, (thongh Mr. L. tells us tluit he 
had the 6ds from Ae didltmihoritiei^ whose bosiQeas H 
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ceitaifilj was ta know,) yet there is no disputing the gen- 
end good conduct of the f»ebple, in almost all circuxnstances. 

There is a good deal of licentiousness ii^-Norwslj. 
The pl'oportion of illegitimate children to those which are 
Intimate, is stated by Mr. Laing to be as- one to five* 
This fact does pot speak well for the morality of the 
country. But this is not wonderful, when we consider, 
the low state of reli^on throughout the kingdom^ Where 
fjbe pulpit is not faithful, the -state of morality will sQon 
below. 

Notwithstanding all that Mr. Laing says in rels^tion to 
the general sobriety of the Norwegians, we fear that there 
is a gJdod deal of drunkenness among the-people. At any 
ra^ there is an amount of steady, hard drinking, which 
must b^ injurious to the constitution and health of^any 
one. "Kie Norwe^ans generally eat four times a-day ; 
and on three of thes^ occasions, Mr. Laing being witness^ 
they drink one ghtsSj.at least, of brandy, or rather of potato 
whisky . As e ve^ farmer is allowed to distil his potatoes 
or *ye^ without paying a duty, and even to, engage in the 
traffic in ardent spirits, upon paying a small faxj ^e n\im> 
her of little distilleries is immense, as in Sweden 4. and the 
consequence is, that the use of whisky is almost universal 
among^ the male population. Fi^ench brandy and Holland 
gin m also Imported, at a nominal duty, and the former, 
e8peci|||Ply, is not a little used in all the -seaports, and in 
the vil&ges along th^ coast.- Indeed, it may be found in 
the houses of the wealthy in at} parts of the kingdom^ 

There is no doubt that druhkenne^ is the cause, in 
Norway, as in the other Scandinavian countries, of most 
of the great crimes, as Well- as all the Hots which occur. 
T\ke Norwegians are naturally a rather quarrelsome people. 
Thb was their character in days of M; and when they 
have taken a sufficient quantity of the fiery liquii^, this 
propenakj manifests itself in - no very equivocal mannen 
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Pontbppidan, whoqe word caim<it be doubted, ro^itioiui 
witb much sorrow, this infirmity of his countrymen, aad 
states: that when heated over their cups, the combatants 
would hook themselves together by the belt, draw 
their knives, and fight it out to the last, tintil one or ,the 
other was mortally wounded ! And what seems incredi- 
ble — ^though we believe that it comes down to us through 
a veracious channel — -it is said that so prevalent was tl^ 
savage custom, before the middle of the seventenith cenr 
tury, when families were invited to weddings, that the wife 
took her husband's shroud with her, because there was a 
strong probability that it would be needed before the scepe 
passed away. The Danish government tried long, aad 
in the end successfully, to put down this horrible spirit ; 
and now the lawyer's pen takes the place, in case of a 
dispute, of the deadly knife« 

The Norwegians are very fond of parties and other oc- ' 
casions of meeting for amusement. At certain fleascms, 
and particularly in the long winters, they devote not a lit- 
tle of their time to social enjoyments. Then the merry 
bells of the sledges (or sleighs, as we call these vehicles) 
are to be heard in every village, and in every glen of their 
country. But, there is no festival occasion which is more 
celebrated among them than that called Yule. It is hea- 
then in its origin, but they have contrived to get it into^sdch 
a place in the calendar as to make it correspond wilk 
Christmas. During about two weeks there is vast feodv- 
ity every where. The fashionable people dance to the 
music of the guitar, a favorite instrument amcmg them, — 
and the peasants and servants to that of the clarioiiet, 
which the herdsboy plays for them* 

There are some' customs of this country which are pre^ 
cisely the same as those which prevail in S:v^(sden) and of 
which we shall give a fidl account when we come to 
speak of tiiat coimtry. 
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'Religion.— ^[Iiere arain Norway five ^ishopricks, and 
336 parishes,— called prestegilds, in the language of Uie 
country, — all supplied with {Mustors of the Lutheran 
Church, whict^ ^^y ^^ ^d to {)e the only denomina- 
tion of Christians . in Norwagr, and embraces almost ^be 
eiitire population. ^ ^ . ; 

The numher of clergy in Norway is hot to be estimated 
by the number of parishes, inasmucb as many of the larg- 
est parishes have two, and some even three, pastors, or a 
pastor said an assistant, or two assistants. Besides the 
bishops, there are what are called probsts or deans, who 
are pastors of more than ordinary talent or distincti(»i, 
who have oversight of several parishes. In general the 
number of parishes committed to a probst does not exceed 
five or six. His duty is to see that the public worship is 
maintained, that the churches are kept in repair, and that 
the pastors perform ^heir duties. The probsts receiye a 
small addition to their salaries, and have their traveling ex- 
" penses borne. They make regular reports to the bishops 
of their respe<^e dioceses. We do not know the precise 
number of the nufiistera of the gospel in Norway ; but 
we believe that, ipclading bishops and probsts, is it about 
four -hup dred and twenty-five. 

The bishops and other clergy are supported by tithes 
and other revenues which have been granted to them by 
tiie ifilev They are^ in general, well supported. The 
nfimSi^fai the bii^ops are estimated at from $3,500 to 
$4,t)&0« Those of the pastors, or chief parish ministers, 
at from $800 to $1,600, according to the situation of 
the parish. . 

There are a few Moravians scattered throughout Norway, 
but their number is not great enough in any aae place to 
form a congregation of any considerable size. The excel- 
leat Mif. Mohne at CbHstiania is, we believe, the only pas- 
tor (tf that denomination in the kingdom, and^his flock it 
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btit a mere handful^, and do not b^nnstitnte a church', 
properly speaking, for they receive the sacrsiments in the 
regular Lutheran ebarches of ibe city. 

There is not a Roman* Ga^tholic church in all Norway; 
The laws of the kingdom ibrbid a Jesbit or a Jew to 
riuside within its limiijj arid these laws are executed to 
the letter. There is something remarkable in this. Nor- 
way, as we shall see presently, is the. freest country in 
Ectrope, andyet she has enacted such laws as we have just 
referred to, or rathet-the prohibition is in her constitutioin, 
her organic and fundamental law. How is this tobe ac^ 
coimted for T We suppose it can CMily be e|:plained 
oti the principle that no governments have been miar^ 
jealous of every thing which might overthrow their in- 
stitutions, than those which have been most free- This 
was illustrated by the republics of Greece and Rome, in 
reference' to slavery, as well as some other subjects. Ndr 
should this be astonishing. Free governments cannot tole- 
rate obstacles which a concentrated deipotism can control, 
for they have not the power which despotism can wieM at 
itff will. . Besides, the more precious ft possession is, the 
diore watchfully will it be gparded, against eveii ima^- 
nary changes. Such considerations may possibly have inr 
fluenced the minds of the framers of the constitution of 
Nocway, and induced them fo exclude the Jesufti. But 
wb^kthe Jews should be excluded it is not sd 9fki0^ 4^ 
c^m, as they have not been ^iven to politic%« Bor.;lui'r8L 
they been disturbers of the repose of any nation jfiar niany 
ages. We suppose that the consideration which prevailed 
in reference to them was that they are ii\jurious as a clas» 
of citizens, on account of their clannish disposition, aa well 
as their incessant attempts at obtaining Wealth by irauidin 
one way and another, — a characteristic of that degraded 
and hated race, which the persecutions of Christians hc^ 
ingrained in them, because they shut up from them fca 
ages, the channels of honest gaia. 
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^portion of the Laplanders, in the north part of Nor- 
way, are heathens, and have resisted the efforts — few and 
feeble we fear — n^ade in times past, to convert them to 
Christiwpity. Attempts are now' making to introduce the 
Gospel mmong those portions of that people who are still 
destitute of its light anid its hopes. A roost worthy and 
devoted minister. of. the Gospel has been laboring for years 
among them, for ttii promotion of this noble object. He 
is known hy the nanie of Pastor Stockfletb. This excel- 
lent man left Christiania on the morning oif the day pa 
which we arrived in the afternoon. Our regret was not 
little at finding that we cbujd have no opportunity of pee- 
ing this modern apostle to the Laplanders. He had visit- 
ed Christiania^ Stockholm^ and St. Petersburg, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the means of printing the New Testa- 
ment and some other books in the language of that people ; 
and he had just completed his object^ )>nnted his books, 
and set out upon his return to Lapland^ on the very day of 
ouratrival. Few men in the world have we desired more 
earnestly to see, than this worthy, self-denying man, who 
was once an advocate, s» well as a captain in the Norwe- 
^an &rmy, and now, and for several years past, a faithful 
missionary of the Cross. May his li£a be spared many 
yosirs, to spread the glonous light of ^tb€k Gospel amid the 
.^Sral darkness which reigns in the .^tfjfperborean region 

^^'hffaither he has set out to return ! And may others be rais- 
ed up to labor with him in his benevolent and important 
enderprise! 

Frcwn all that we could learn, we are inclined to be-* 
lieVe that the state of religion in Norway is far from being 
what we might hope from a well educated ministry, if 
faithful to their holy vocation. The parishes are entirely 
too large. From two to five thousand souls is the esti- 
mttte made for these parbhes, in reference to assistants and 

*- the^ increase of the number oi parishes. That is to say^ 
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a a parish has less than 2,000 souls it. must have one pas- 
tor ; if it has more than 2,000 and less than 5,000 souls,, 
k may have a pastor and an assistant, or two pastors : if 
the number of souls be more thad' 5,000, then liHtre may 
be a division of the pariih into two* ^ Now It Si easy to 
see that a large portion of the peculation are likely to be 
neglected, in such a country as Notif^y, where it is sa 
sparse, and where a parish of efiHi^^OdO souls, or the 
half of it^ must often cover a very large space of ground,, 
and render it impossible for. all to attend at the paritdi 
church, even though all the peasants or coiintry-peoplc, 
as Hr. Lain^ ^asserts, possess horses, and take delight in 
riding to churx^h.f Some of the^ largest parishes have 
m(»re than one church or place of worship^ and in those 
cases the |)astor has an assistant or chaplain; or there arc^ 
two pastors. Th^re are parishes in the north, which are 
fifty miles long afiid'ten wide ! 

What is still worse, if possible, is that the' churches 
being connected with the government, and loontrolled by it, 
even to the appointing of the pastoiSy no i^iftsent has been 
allowed, and therefore no eferts can be made by a minis- 
^ independent of the state to supply the wants of the 

. * In many Of.thj»^m^gie towns^and prlocipal cities of ^nftajv. 
the provision whit^^ made by the state . for public worship* is .-, 
wholly inadequate^ 'take the case of Christian^f for instanccL,. 
That city, has a population of 21,000 souls at tikrwy Iowe€rtes^\' 
mate which we have seen. .It probably eiecoeds'iUl^pOO. For trot 
population there is wfiat is called the Cathedral.Ghorch, witJi thr^*^ 
pastors and a chaplain, or assistant, and another churoA with 009 
pastor; and this is all, except a little Moravian eongrre|rat)f»ti, 
which meets in a private house, and which does riot probably at 
any time surpass fifty persons in number, ffuly there is need of 
dissf^nters inHH;ich circumstances. And when religrrons liberty shall 
have been secured in Norwaty, as we trust it will be before long^. 
many years will not roll away before there will spring up in Chris, 
tiania more-than one chapel of dissenters, or rather of independ. 
•nts. Thiais what is now greatly peeded. 
YOU U. 7 
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eatablisfatnent, and to stimulate the clergy of the establish- 
ed church to do their duty, as is seen in England, and 
sender them good for any thing. And worse than all, the 
clergy being appointed by the government of Nor- 
way,^ it has often happened that men who are unfit for 
the discharge of the duties of the sacred office are placed 
as pastors in the churches. A -civil goveniment, no mat" 
terw of what form, is wholly unfit to direct this affair. It 
often happens^ in this case, that the appointing poWer 
knows nothing about true Christianity, and places men in^ 
the churches through some species of favoritism, who^are 
wholly incompetent to preach the Gospel, because they 
have not themi^elves experienced its power cai their own 
hearts. Such men, it is to be feared, are too many of the 
pastors in Norway at the present tim9' They are men of 
good moral characters, it may biQ| jptfi of fine education, 
but they have not experienced IMj^fli^^ of heart which 
the Scriptures ^peak of und0lf^||Mi. expression of being 
"bwn again." The consequence in that their preaching 
partakes of none of that ardor, that burning vehemence, 
that awakening ener^, which foirces naen to forsake their 
sins and seek salvatioi;! with all earnestness. As might be 
expected, the great doctrines of the Gospel, which the un- 
renewed heart of man, in^all ages, has hated, and ever 
will bate, until regenerated by the Spirit of God, are not 
preached by such pastors, Error glides into their own 
mhids^ and into the minds of their hearers, and after a 
whfle, ^1 that is impCH*taht in the Gospel is first omitted, 
and then rt^cted. Such preaching leads first to indiffer- 

•.The Bishop jtiomHiales to .vacancies, and a Council of the 
State, or a committee ofrit, which is charged with this husiness, 
appoints. The proceedings of the Council ki this, as in other mat-^ 
^rs, are reviewed by the Storthing, or JNational Legialatuce, at ita 
regular . sessionsi which occur once in three years,, as we stale 
•Itewhere. 
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ence, and ultimately to infidelity, wherever it prevails. 
And this we fear is too much the case in Norway at this 
day.* Things are, however, growing better. The wtMTst 
is past, we are inclined to think.- The Prdessors of Theb- 
lo^ in the University atChristiania, where the Norwegian 
young candidates^ for the mihistfy now pursue their stu- 
dies, are evangelical in their doctrines, and iaithtul in their 
mstructions. Much is. doing — though not all that ought 
to be done — to circulate the sacred Scriptures and good 
feligious books or tracts among the people. 

What is very encouraging, is that many of the clergy 
are faithful men. Such is the excellent bishop Bugge^ 
of the Diocese of Trondheim ; such are the pastors of the 
churches at Christiania, — among whom we may name 
the good Dr. Wexek^ q^ being primus inter pares, first 
among his equals. *||(^'^ parts of the kingdom are to be 
found some excelkial^ji^isters of the gospel, who under- 
stand its nature, and iieljili power in their own hearts. 
What is still more cKecfriiig, is that there is a determination 
on the part of the Storthing, (s parliament of Norway, 
to give to the people more religious liberty. A law has*, 
been passed twice in that body, we are informed, to take 

• The infidelity of the Frencli school of Thiloiophy has oxtend- 
ed its baleful influences even into the distant parts of Norway. A 
very devoted and excellent German lihristian, who had been an 
officer in the Prussian army, wc believe, devoted himself some 
years ago to the work of distributing the Scriptures and Religious 
Tracts along the fiords and in the mountain valleys of the northern 
part of Norway. He found much infidelity among the people, and 
even translations of some of Voltaire's worst writings circulating 
in those benighted regions. It is afiectih^ to think liow efficient 
is the great enemy of good, and how unceasing his efforts to ruin 
men. There is sometimes a cruelty in evil doing, which is truly 
diabolical. Such, for iT)«tance, as that ofendeavoring to promote 
infidelity among a simple-hearted, ignorant and poor people, apd 
thus destroying the happiness^ and the liopes which the Gospej 
brinfjrs toyman, whilst nothing better is givt?n in its stead. 
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away from the government the appointment of the paston 
and assistants, and give it to the churches. Twice has 
tltts law heen passed, and twice has it been vetoed by the 
king. Should it pass at the next meetmg of the Storthings 
of which there is every prospect, it will become a law of 
the land. This will be a great point gained. But this is 
not all. A bill has been twice passed in the Storthing — 
we believe it. forms a supplement of the bill of which we 
have jUst spoken — which allows the holding of meetings in 
private houses, or elsewhere, for religious services, without 
the permission or intervention of any civil authority. This 
bill will become a law, it is expected, at the next session 
of'the Storthing, which will occur in 1842. Should that 
be so, a wide and effectual door will be opened for the 
qpead of the Truth, in a way which will be very efficient. 
Little meetings for reading the Scriptures, and for other 
mode$ of giving religious instruction, will then be held in 
Tp^ea where hitherto it has not been possible to do so. 

Something of this kind has been gcnng on during the 
last ten or fifteen years, through efforts which a farmer o£ 
the name of Hans Houga, who lived in the vicinity of 
Ghristiania, commenced, and which have been continued 
by *' Hans Houga^s people," as his followers have been 
termed, until this day. 

This Hans Houga was a man of no ordinary mind or 
character. Having become a devoted Christian himself, 
he began to feel deeply for the low state of religion in 
his country. He instituted meetings among the peas- 
ants, or country-people of his neighborhood, for reading 
the Scriptures, singing, prayer and exhortation. Finding 
that these meetings were usefCil, he traveled into various 
parts^ of the kingdom and instituted ^milar meetings. In 
some places he was weH received by the clergy ; but 
much ofifcener he was opposed by thepi^ as well as by the 
civil authorities. Still he went on, encountering not a 
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little opposition, and even persecution^ He continued to 
labor steadfastly -until the day of his death. He was a 
man of some prc^erty, and had the leisure requisite for 
his pious enterprise. Since his death, the good work 
has gone on, not perhaps with the same energy as when 
it had his supervision and guidance. 

These meetings for reading the Scriptures are not 
held during the houre of the public services in the 
churches, Hans Houga formed no sect. His *' people," 
as they are termed, liave not attempted to separate from 
the parish <jhurches, and no schism has- taken place* ^In 
this *they have acted wisely. Their only db]ect has been 
to increase true piety amoog the people and the churches, 
by the use of such mea^s as lay within their power, and 
such as it was liiwfu), by the word of God, for them to 
employ* 

In concluding this chapter we will add that the prinm- 
ple&of the PViends have made some process, amid much 
Oppositicfl^in soipe districts along the western coast' ofthb 
kingdom. This has been owing tp the fact that some 
Norwegisttis, who wefte taken prisoners in the war between 
England and Denmark, in the period from 1807 to 1814, 
ha\dng been carried into England, there learned these 
principles from some. Friends, whose acquaintance they 
made. Upon their return to Norway they propagated them 
in the places where they afterwards resided. Ih this way 
these principles have tSiken root, and have spread some- 
what. But we believe that no (»:ganized societies have 
been yet formed, though small meetings are held in pn* 
rate houses. We had the pleasure of meeting one^or two 
oi these Norwegian Quakers, smd were mUch pleasecl with 
their simplicity of 4;heracter and m^ner, as well as their 
sincere piety. 

. 7* . - 
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CHAPTER V. 



GENERAL NOTICES OF NORWAY. 

V . liorway well governed whilaiBttbject to Denmark— History of ita disruption from . 
',* . 'pM kingdom— DisSaiisfactioiK at belBg attached to Sweden— This dissatisftic- 
" /.■'4km disappearing— Copenhagen regarded still as the kterary capital of Npr- 
>^ ' wa]r ; Stockholm its political— Topography of Norway remarkable— Its moun- 
;-*';tidn ranges— Its Fiords ; their characv^r and origin— The Fji^lds ; their halbre 
— Mountain rairges-r-The soil on the Fj9ids— Inhabitants of the shores of the 
fiords and valleys— An account of the udal system in, Norway— The characiejr 
which it necessarily gives to the people— Division of property wliich^ it occ«- 
riouB— Has a limit — Description of a Norwegiah farm-^l|8 village of lioil'ses— 
Productions of Norway— Exports and imports— Commerce and shipping of 
Norway increasing— Finajices' of Norway— Bank— Currency-Statistics of the 
rural economy of Norway— Roads and bridges- Trad^ between the northern 
potions of Sweden and Norway— Mr. Jjaing's opinion of tlie intentions of 
Russia-^Absurd— Administration of Justice in NorWay— Co*rt of Agreement 
— Sorenskriver's ' Court— Soft's Amt-court— Hoieste-Ret— Lafe.Ting reviewf 
' the decisions of the Uoieste-Ret, a^id tries the Judges— A remarkKhie peculi- 
arity in the Norwegian administration of law— 'Judge responsible^ for bin deci- 
sioiis— Mr. Laing's account of the widerstanding of the Norwegian hqt^n — 
Norwegian hospitality— Cheap fare— Diflfexent races of men in Norway, Oi r- 
manic, and Ouralian or Scythian. " 

In a precedmg ch^tei" we have giyen the history of 
Norway Until its union with Denmark. That union lasted 
more than four hundred years. During that period the 
country was, in the main, well governed hy the Danes. 
But on the 3d of March, 1813, Great Britain entered into 
a treaty with Sweden, by which Norway was to be taken 
from Denmark and added to the latter, as well a^-tbe island 
of Guadaloupd iretuinad to her, (a portion of the agree- 
ment whkh waft nerer lidfiUed,) and the sum of one mil- 
lion of pounds sterUi^.|Mg|i4«8 a subsidy. Sweden, on her 
part, agreed, for these ^comderations, 16 join the allies in 
hkeix war against NapdecMif By the treaty of Kiel, Jan. 
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14th, lBt4fy made by England and Sweden on the one 
side, wi^^ Denmark on the other, Norway was ceded to 
Sweden, hasi ever since remained attached to it, and forms 
a constituent part of the unitefd kingdom of Sweden smd 
Norway. 

To this union the Norwegians were, at first, greatly 
opposed. Nor should this appear strange. A community 
of interests and of language, a correspondence of wants and 
of productions, and an extensive individual and family con- ^ 
nection, bound the two countries together. Besides, t|y^ v,V 
Swedes had been their old, their hereditary enemitefe^/^.' 
Their bordet strifes and bloody wars, where the Norse tUT 
the Goths—as the ancient inhabitants of Norway and S#(|p^'^.- 
den were called — met in deadly affray on the banks of the 
Glommen, and often stained its waters with each other's 
blood, were but too well remembered. But resistance was 
vain. The Norwegians were compelled to lay down their 
arms and submit to terms which England and Russia were 
prepared to enforce. By degrees the people have become 
reconciled to the measure, and the wise course which' thp 
present king of Sweden has pursued, has ccmtributed great- 
ly to bring about this result. At this time, we belieye, 
the great majority of the natioil are perfectly contented 
with this union. They cannot, however, avoid Ipoking 
upon Copenhagen as their literary capital, whilst Stock- 
holm is their political. It is from the former that they 
receive still the greater part ctf the books which they read^ 
though Christiania is doing much ^o supply the literaiy 
wants of the country; and by her ^numerous journals, and 
the increasing pumber of her presses, , is bidding fair, in 
time, to difninish greatly, if not to destroys entirely, the 
literary dependence of Nonwy «pon Denmark. ^ 

The topography of NanStgr if very re;ffiftrkable. A 
range of mountains, <^ ^^^^H^ width, reaches from the 
southern end of the coumbyiteost to tbe extreme narih- 
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em point of it This range of mountains separates the 
waters which flow into the Baltic, and its estuaries the Cat* 
tegat and Skaggerack, from those which fall into the North- 
em Atlantic ocean. The highest summits of this range of 
mountains are supposed to be Skagstols-Tind and Snee- 
hetten, which are, the former 7,600, and the latter 7,100 
feet in height. Sneehsetten is nearly on the direct route 
from Christiania to Trondheim 9 the Skagstols-Tind is fur- 
ther south in the range. Both are covered with snow, at 
least as to.their summits and highest parts of their sides, 
during the greater portion of the year. Nor is this wonder- 
ful considering their northern position. In the northern 
part of its course this mountainous range divides Norway 
from Sweden ; ^d it becomes less high as it approaches 
towards the North Cap«^>|^« most northern extremity of 
the continent of EuropjC.'^''' .-. 

From ihis mountain-range, on the side of Norway, flow 
down many streams, most c^. which are small, but rapid 
in their course, until they approach the ocean, or the 
Skaggerack, where they fsxpand into wide fiords; 
whilst the entire coast is belted with islands, composed 
either of naked granite rocks, or with stinted pine and 
hemlock timber. The country lying between the moun- 
tain range and the seas into which the streams flow, 
can hardly be said to be level in any part. In the 
southern part, howevei^ it may be said to have this 
character much more than in the i»>rthem half of the 
country, for there the high abrapt hills, or rather moun- 
tain spurs, which detach themselTes from the great chain, 
run down to -the very verge pf the sea, in many cases. So 
that, take it all in all, Norway presents but a small surface 
fit for cultivation in comparison with its entire extent. 
But if it has but few fertile plains, cf any considerable 
area, it has innumeraUe valleys winA have a fine soil, 
and are well eultiyated^ still its barren hills and 
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mbuntamB composed of granite, of gneiss, and of other 
rocks, together with its fiords, occupy incomparably more 
of its surface. It is a wild romantic country to the eye 
of the spectator who surveys it from its innumerable 
heightis. It would seem as if there ' could not be much 
cultivatable land in the entire country which has not been 
brought under the plough or the spade ; yet there is some 
progress made every year in diminishing the domain of 
uncultivated nature. It is probable, however, that the 
most that can now be done to increase the agricultural pro- 
ductions of Norway, must be effected more through im* -^ 4 
proved processes of tilling the land, than by enlarging the /^ 
extent which is already cultivated. 

One of the most remarkable feaitures in the geological 
aspect of Norway is the exicittPiK^* &nd character of what 
are called its fiords. They i^ exceedingly numerous* 
We will make a description of them more intelligible by 
causing the reader to approach them from the ocean, rather 
than to look down upon them fi-om the heights of the Nor- 
wegian Alps,— 'which would seem to be the more simple 
course. 

Let him then ke«p in mind that the entire coast of Nor^ 
w«y, from the Cattegat, round ^he southern projection of it, 
along the whole western sidie^ and even round the North 
Cape until we reach the Rnnish shores, is bordered by a 
wide fringe of islands. These Jsiand^ are almost innu- 
merable. As you i^proach them from the sea, you are 
struck with the fact that they lie so low. The outer line 
of them consists 'indeed of naked rocks, which seem ai 
if they had but recently emerged, to a partial degreej fi:om 
their watery beds. Not a vestige of vegetation is to be 
seen upon them. As you enter between them, and still 
more as you make' progress thl'6ugh them towards the 
mainland, you perceive that the islands become larger 
IB size, more elevated in height^/ tuid the sunmiits and 
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ndeB^Hd^tptme of them begin to be covered vfith short 
piliey3l|Jqilf(|^and other shrubs, and a low vegetation of 
fems* " Aji^^Mi advance, you find that they become cover- 
ed with larger trees and a deeper vegetable mould ; and 
some of them are inhabited. After a while, you will find 
that you have gotten through this island-zone, and reached 
the continent. It is not, however, always easy to know 
this, for there is no perceptible difference in the height 
of the mainland and of the islands which adjoin it 

When you approach the main land, in certain points, 
you will enter bays or fiords, as they are called. Some 
of these are small, only extending a few miles into the 
country. Others are more like little, narrow coves. But 
not a few extend a great distance into the interior, and are 
outlets of some river, or small stream, which flows down 
from the mountainous upland. In some cases these fiords 
are narrow from their very junction with the ocean, or 
rather their entrance into it, and for a great distance pre- 
serve nearly the same width. But in most cases they are 
wide at their mouths, and grow narrower as one ascends 
.iQbiem. As they abound in many places with islands, their 
^^Btojb shape and width are not always ascertained with ease. 

How these fiords were formed, is a question which it is 
not easy to answer. That they are channels, which the 
streams that fall into them have woni,-imot credible ; for 
the streams are often not large, nor do they flow down 
firom a country sufficiently elevate^ jlbt^give them a mo- 
mentum, especially in their lower coatse, great enough to 
wear out channels, through rocks which are chiefly of a 
primitive character. On the coirtrary, these fiords have 
nothing of the character of a channel about them ; but 
rather resemble (what they are,) lo&g and sluggish bays, 
which lie not far beneath the surfiuc€Hij|f ,|he land,, along 
the portions of them fwhich are nesr^to the^ocean, but 
which are very fiu* beneath that suiftcf^^ojiie approaches 
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the remoter ^nds, ^r in the interior, and amidi^the dioun- 
iain ridges of the Norwegian Alps. In thesQ^<)^<^{iMh.fl»1tbe8e 
bays or fiords are completely sheltered from/il^' ifvinds, 
and are subject to no movement, save what k <gitted by 
the ebb and flow of the tides. 

The true theory respecting the formation of these fiords, 
is, that they are the natural chasms, which have been 
created by the heaving up of the earth in these parts. For 
it is now a point very nearly settled, we apprehend, that 
the surface of the earth has been made to appear, and has 
received its peculiar outlines, from the action of some 
hidden force — probably heat— which has caused an expan- 
sion of the solid, and formerly submergied parts of the 
globe, and a heaving of them up through the waters which 
once covered them. That this process is going on in 
several {daces in the Scandinavian region,, is certain, ai 
we shall Btate in another place. In this way the origin of 
these fiords, as well as of the valleys which often run at 
right angles to them, may be accounted for, ^ well as the 
conformation which both possess. 

Every one who has read much of Norway, has probablj'^ • 
met the word Fielde, (or Fjelds, as the Norwegians sp|^ * 
it, — ^pronouncing it precisely as if it were written fee* 
yeldsy) as applied to the mountains of that countiy, and 
may not have & Tecy definite idea of what it means. We 
hear of the grcMt I]Nme ijeld, which one crosses in going 
from Chrifltmia 111^!;^^ We read of others, not 

less celelnrated^: iti^'^lber of the kingdom. Now^ 

these Fjelds are ndtliiiiiig more than the mountain ridges 
themselves ; and if they Iiave ever a more limited meanings 
they denote the summits of the mountain ridge, or the 
comparatively level Axritces which are sometimes found 
<Hi the toptr^the wiijipntaiii ranges. But in order to make 
this matter nuoro cleai>.we would say, that the reader, 
when he tfiulkf of tl)«^ otDuntain ranges ia Norway, must 
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not form the idea in hia mind that these ranges are always 
ste«p and precipitous on their sides. This is not so. 
They often— and especially in the southern part of the 
kingdom — rise hy a rather gradual ascent ; and when you 
get on the summit level, you can hardly persuade yourself 
that you are on a mountain at all, for the appeai^pe, 
almost far and wide, is that of a plain. To he sur 
not a plain in reality, for the surface is uneven, i 
high hills, or mountain peaks, or knolls, rise up within'fhe 
scene. The celebrated mountain called the Sneehstten,. ^^ 
stands on the Dovre Fjeld, and when seen' by one stand- 
ing on that Fjeld, and at the distance of a few miles, it 
seems to have no great height. Nor has it a great relatiye^ ] 
height, for it is perhaps only four thousand feet above the^ 
summit of the Dovre Fjeld ; but then the plateau of the 
♦^' ■ Dovre Fjeld is three thousand feet and more above the 
* " level of the ocean* This gives the summit of Sneehsettea 
an elevation of more than 7,000 feet above the ocean, as* 
we have stated elsewhere. 

We have said, in the preceding paragraph, that the 
ascent of the mountain ranges, or Fjelds, is sometimes gra- 
dual^ It is very often far otherwise, . especially in the- 
northem parts of the kingdom. There, one finds steep 
precipices, covered with woods, which overhang the diik 
abyss of some fearful ravine. In some places, the inter-* 
stices of the clififa are filled with perpetual glaciers, and 
the loud cry of the eagle alone intemkpts the silence of the . 
desert. The thaws oi the spring cause awful disruptions, 
and the filing of masses of rocks creates the most alarming 
noises. Crags and pinnacles often fall down, many hun- 
dred fathomS|,iH|o a vast and yawning chasm. The ves- 
tiges of one of^bese awful phenomena are to be seen at 
SteenbraB, part of the Fillefield, in Laerdal, where a 
bridge has been constructed, with vast labor, over the 
Allien masses which almost block up the river. Indeed,. 
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A rcmarkabln Kcene in Lsprdul, U> the north of Trondheim, which ffiveo a 
gofH\ idna of the mniiy fuarrul pa«8R8 iu the mountaiDoui parts of Norway. 
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throughout the whole extent of Norway, and particularly 
in the northern half of it, the same rugged and fantastic 
scenery is seen. Sometimes the habitations of the peasants' 
are perched up in jnost elevated situations, on the brink of 
precipices, which the priest encounters great diflSculty and ^ 
danger in visiting. Pontoppidan says, that, in some of tho^e 
situations, when a funeral occurs, the corpse has to ba^JpS 
down with ropes, or carried on a man's back, before it Sm 
be placed in the coffin. In such districts, roads are often 
built on lofty piles, across ravines, or suspended by chains 
fastened to bolts driven into the rocks. The inhabi|ttnts of 
these desolate and awful regions are engaged in cutting and 
floating down timber. They are the "Norwegian back- 
woodsmen." It • 
As a general thing, it may be said, that there tff'*^ 
very little land fit for cultivation on these Fjelds. Occa- 
sionally there are spots of some extent which might 
tilled. But these are better fit for grass than for 
These Fjelds fiirnish extensive grazing grounds fc^ 
cattle, during the summer, and are so used. The ; 
which grow on them are^ chiefly stunted pines, hem- 
Jocks, junipers, together with an undergrowth of bushes of 
various sorts, and not a few briars of one species and ano- 
ther. The fine Norwegian pines, which are so celebral^^; 
do not grow on the Fjelds, but are to be found along the, 
shores of the fiords, and in the valleys, where the soil is 
rich, and where they are sheltered from the violence of 
the winds. In these situations, this tree attains often to a 
great size, and becomes fit to be the mast of some huge 
galley, or man of war's ship. But even this tree is not 
found in all its grandeur much to the north of 63^ or 64® 
of latitude. Beyond that parallel, it becomes too small to 
be very valuable, as an article of timber. It may seirve, 
and does serve, for fire-wood, and for small building ma- 
terials, far north of that point. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Norway presents an aspect, so far as regards its agricul- 
tural population, the very converse of what one sees in 
France. For, instead of being collected together in villa- 
ges, as is the case to so great a degree in France, it is to 
be found dispersed throughout the innumerable valleys, and 
along the shores of the fiords, in all parts of the kingdom. 
Of course, there must be no small amount of the popula- 
tion which lives in very retired, and solitary, and almost 
inaccessible situations. As one advances towards the 
north, the distance from the mountain ridges down to the 
ocean becomes less and less. There the fiords lie in chasms, 
rather than in the midst of wide valleys. The cultivated 
spots become both less in extent and fewer in number, until 
they disappear altogether, and leave the population group- 
ed in villages at the mouths of the fiords, and wholly oc- 
cupied in trade, of which fish, and rein-deer's meat, and 
rein-deer's skins, are the staple. On those remote and in- 
hospitable shores, the people live chiefly on meat, and es- 
. ^*pecially on fish. And to such a degree does this diet p'e^ 
vail, that its use, united with their unclean habits, gives 
them a fishy odour that is far from being agreeable. 

Norway is emphatically a land of rocks. Go where 
you will, look where you will, the grey sides of rocks of 
granite, of gneiss, of homblend, of micaceous schist, meet 
yqmr eye. Even in the valleys, and along the most plea- 
sant and widest shores of the fiords, the rocks, of all shapes 
and sizes, ever and anon raise up their heads, as if they 
were starting out of their beds. In some cases they lie 
wholly on the surface, and have rolled down from some 
higher position, in by-gone times. It results from the phy- 
sical character of the country, that it is not an easy thing 
to find a field any where of twenty acres of perfectly 
smooth and clear land. The farms, too, are almost al- 
ways small. 

There is another cause for this. Norway, there is rea- 
son to believe, was ever fi-ee from the feudal system. For 
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a thousand years, it would seem, it has been the law i^ 
this country to divide the landed property among the 
children. The Danes did indeed try to introduce the 
practice of entailing property ; but it did not succeed. It 
was contrary to the usages, and consequently to the feelings, 
of the people. This division of property has had a great 
infleience upon the character of the people. It has ghren 
them self-respect, self-consequence, if you will, and a feel- 
ing of independence, which no nation can have to an equal 
degree where the land is in the hands of a few, and the 
masses have no permanent property.* There may be 

* The number of proprietors of lands, in proportion to the reft 
of the inhabitants, is greater in Norway than it is in any other 
country in Europe. In 1819, the population of the country was 
910,000, and the number of proprietors was reckoned to be 41,656, 
which is at the rate of one in every twenty.two, possessing an ac- 
tual property in the soil. The income of tliese landholders is gen. 
orally small in comparison with that of the same class in many other . 
countries. The produce of their farms is chiefly consumed in Mf* 
family, except what is required for paying taxes, or bartered for 
such articles of domestic use as cannot be raised at home. 

The Norwegi?in land-proprietors generally live in great comfort, 
and are neither poor nor rich, but possess enough of this world to 
«nable them to live well, as their fathers before them did, during 
iDore than a thousand years. 

The tenure of their property is not feudal, but udal, or.jQ|^l; 
that is, their land holds of no superior, not even of the king ; lioid 
consequently it is subject to none of the burdens, fines, or other ex- 
actions which affect, more or less, all property held by feudal ten- 
ure, either from the sovereign or his vassal. In such a state of so- 
ciety, there existed no legal necessity for the law of primogeniture, 
or for g^iving a preference to the eldest male heir as a successor. 

All the kindred of the Norwegian udaller, or proprietor in his 
own right, have a certain claim or interest in the estate, called the 
odeUhaarn-ret^ or birth-right, which entitles them to redeem it, if 
sold or alienated, on repaying the purchase money But the effect 
of this system is not to give equal inheritance to all. the children. 
The sons have portions double of those of the daughters. When 
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evils in the subdivision of land ; but they correct them- 
selves. When carried to such an extent as to render it 
impossible for people to live on the small shares that fall 
to them by inheritance, the remedy is simple and easily 
found, and requires no legislation. Some will sell out to 
others, and go into some other employment. We see this 
in Norway. We have said that farms are small 5 but they 
are always large enough to support a family. Whilst 
many farms consist of only 50 or 60 acres, it is not an un- 
common thing to find others of three and four hundred 
acres, a part c4 which is under good cultivation, and a part 
— on the sides of the hills which bound the valley in which 
it lies, — which serve for woodland and for pasturage. It 
is, however, very common for the farmers, whether the 
tract of land on which they live be large or small, to own 
a large extent of land on the Fjelds which are nearest 
to them, whither they send their cattle to graze during the 
summer, under the care of herdsmen, who live in cabins 
erected for the purpose, and there look after the cattle, the 
sheep and goats, which are entrusted to them, and protect 
them from the wolves and beara. Commonly several of 
these herdsmen and herdswomen live in a group, in order 
to render each other help, if needed, and still more to 
make the time pass pleasantly away. And in many cases, 
without doubt, they contrive to make it pass merrily 
enough. 

The houses in Norway, whether in city, village, or 
country, are almost all of wood. In the country, they 
are often of round logs. But they are oftener of frames, 
especially in the denser settlements. And nothing 

no will i^ made, the law divides equally among the male heirp, the 
real and personal property. But ihe patrimonial estate descends 
to his eldest son, as sole possessor, liable of course to pecuniary 
burdens for the shares of the other heirs. And when these obliga- 
tions cannot be met by him, then the estate must be sold. 
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surprises one more than to see the number of them 
which go to make up the establishment of a farmer in this 
country. In feet every form seems to have a sort 
of village. First there is the house of the proprietOT, and 
then in the rear of this, around a hollow square, there 
are almost a dozen houses of one kind or anotl^i^r — such as 
«tables for the horses, stables for the cows, ^ stables for the 
«iheep and goats, a barn, wood-houses, milk-houses, &c. &c. 
And although they are unpainted, generally, and have a 
rough exterior j yet in no other land are horses and cows 
and all the domestic animals better cared for.* 

The family room, or the room where the whole house- 
hold meet from time to time, is large ; and it needs to be 
80, for divers domestic operations often go on in it, 
such as the carding of wool or flax and the spinning of it, 
making of quilts and bed-covers, &c., whilst on almost 
every farm, — ^we might speak without any qualification, 
of the large farms, — there is a house for a loom, and gene- 
rally for two or three. No people manufacture more 
mmong themselves than do the Norwegians. 

The gardens are filled with such vegetables as will grow 
in the several portions of the country— cabbage, beets, 
onions, potatoes, &c., and there is almost always a comer 
for hops, with which to brew the domestic beer. 

The agricultural productions of Norway are rye, wheat, 
(in the southern part), barley, buckwheat, potatoes and 
oats. The last named vegetable is raised ia abundance^ 
and is used for food, the hull being ground fine with the 
grain. Rye is used for bread also, and is baked in thin 

* Another'canse which angmeots the number of houses on the /arms 
in Norway is the practice of ten^ng small bouses, each snrrounded 
wiA a few acres, or enough to feed a couple of cows, a half dozen 
sheep, &e., to some two or three poor tenants, under the condition 
that they must work a certain number of days in the year for the 
proprietor in order to pay their rent The remainder of their time 
they have to devote to their few aci«s» or to labor for otiher people. 
8* 
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and hard cakes. Wheaten bread is ^comparatively rare^ 
except in the towns and cities, and even there it is not in 
general use. In the north, and especially in seasons of 
great scarcity, the fine inside bark of the pine and other 
trees is kiln-dried and ground up with rye and oats, and 
used as food. Nor is it destitute of nutritious matter. 
And although Norway raises more grain than she formerly 
did, she is under the necessity of importing bread-stuffs 
every year from Denmark and Germany. The potato is 
of recent introduction into Norway, but it is destined to 
be the most useful of all vegetables. In the southern part 
of the kingdom, apples, pears, cherries ripen well ; and in 
gardens, apricots, peaches, and melons are cultivated. 
Wild strawberries grow even far to the north and are 
abundant. 

The exports of Norway consist chiefly of timber, bark, 
tar, fish, and iron. Of these,, timber and fish are by far 
the most important. The imports are coffee, teas, sugar, 
tobacco, wine, French brandy, salt, wheat, rye, oats, hemp^-^ 
all sorts of manufactured goods, and tropical fruits. -^*^ 

The mineral products of Norway are not considerable. * ** 
Her iron and copper have for twenty years found a foreign 
market, and it is hoped that by • means of improved pro- 
cesses for smelting, this branch of industry may improve. 
The silver mines of Kongsberg, which the Storthing 
would have sold in 1827 and 1830, if the opposition of 
the lung had not prevented, for 70,000 species dollars, 
yielded in seven ,years from 18S0 till 1837, the sum of 
700,000 species dollars, after paying all expenses. 

The shipping of Norway has increased rapidly within 
the last ten years. The number of her vessels is now sup- 
posed to exceed 2,200, and her seamen are more than 
12,000. 

The finances of Norway are in a flourishing state. Her 
national debt is now nearly, if not quite, extinguished. 
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Her currency is goajP.. She has a public bank estab- 
lished at Trondheim, with branches at Ghristiania, Ber- 
gen and Christiansand. Its capital consists of two mil- 
lions of species dollars, in transferable shares, which com- 
mand a high premium. It issues notes of 100, 50, 10, 
5 dollars, and down to 1. The smaller notes are printed 
aa white paper 5 those of 5 dollars on blue 5 of 10 on 
yellow 5 and of 50 on green. The species dollar is the 
principal silver coin, which is divided into 120 skillings. 
It is equal to two rigs-bank dollars, or about 48. 4|d 
sterling, or nearly one American dollar. There are pieces 
of 60 skillings, or half a species dollar ; of 24 skillings 5 
and of eight skillings. There is also a small change called 
skilling-mint. 1'here is no gold currency. The bank 
discounts bills, advances money on mortgages, or landed 
securities, at 4 percent., but allows no interest on de]^sits. 

The population of Norway is increasing steadily at pre- 
sent. In 1825 it was 1,051,^18 souls, which was an in-. 
:^ase of 164,662 since 1815. In 1836 it' was estimated 
•^t nearly 1,200,000, or about 150,000 more than it was 
•in* 1825. 

The statistics of the rural economy of Norway are in- 
teresting. According to M. Hagelstrom, not more than the 
1 15th part of the entire surface of the kingdom is under cul- 
tivation, the annual produce of which is stated at2,650,000 
tons —a quantity insufficient for the sustenance of the inhab- 
itants. The formation of Agricultural and Patriotic societies 
is leading to improvements in agriculture. But the peasants 
are slow to admit of innovations upon old plans and ppo^ 
cesses. The increase and distillation of rye and potatoes 
is an evil unquestionably, notwithstanding all that Mr. 
Laing says to the contrary. It causes a wasteful expendi- 
ture of grain, which might be sent to the market, and 
creates no return, except in a way that is pernicious to the 
health and morals of the people. The mtroduction of Tern- 
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perance societies into this cd^Sjfipjfgf^^ produce 

good effects before long. n^fJ^gm^lfBt just comroencipd 
to exist and to operate. * ; '' / 

The roads are rough, but good, 'in Norway. A great 
deal of attention and expense have been bestowed upon 
them by the government, as well as upon the bridges across 
the rivers and the fiords. A good road has of late years 
been made from Trondheim across the mountains to Sunds* 
vsd on the Gulf of Bothnia. There is not a little intercourse 
between the people of the northerti portions of Sweden 
add Norway, especially during the winter, when hundreds 
of sledges pass and repass, exchanging the interior produc- 
tions of rein-deer's meat and skins, poultry, &c., for the 
foreign productions which are brought to Trondheim, and 
other ports along the coast of the Northern Atlantic Ocean. 
Finnish and Russian merchants are beginning to enter into 
the trade ; and Mr. Laing thinks that Russia will one 
day think seriously of getting possession of the northern 
part of Norway. She had much better think of getting 
possession of the entire Baltic at once. This would be an 
acquisition much more to be desired by her, and much more 
likely to be attempted than that of such a frozen region as 
the north part of Norway, which, if she had it, could never 
enable Russia to become a great maritime power. No ; 
we may depend upon it, if Russia ever thinks of conquering 
the northern part of .Norway, she will be likely to go 
further, and acting upon the proverb that, "one may as 
hung for stealing a sheep as for a lamb," she will 
session of all Scandinavia, and make the Sound 
for her ships to the ocean. 

•"Tlie administration of justice is said to be very per- 
fect in Norway. As in Denmark, there is, firat of all, the 
Court of Agreement or conciliation, before which all civil 
cases must come in the first instance. The resident pro- 
prietors of each parish elect a commissioner once in three 
years, who holds this court once a month. In the laige 
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towns and cities^ tfivMJIlP^ ^ clerk are also chosen. 
The parties, musf afttnMJpb^ j0iis judge or arbiter, who 
hears the case, anti i^^lw^f/k^ the parties to an agree- 
ment. If he succeed, f^e^it goes no further, unless there 
be something in the case which a Superior Court deems 
deserving of a revision. If the parties do not .agree, a full 
written statement is made out, on which the case goes to 
the regular courts. 

Of these regular courts, the first is that of the Sorenskriver, 
(or sworn writer). . This judge roust always be a man 
well instructed in the law. ' Me holds a court in each of 
the parishes whi&h constitute his district once every three 
months. 

The next coi rt above is the Stifts Amt-Court, or court 
for the province. From that court, cases criminal as well 
as civil may be carried by appeal to the final and highest 
court, that of the Hoieste-ret, which holds its sessions in 
Christiania for the whole kingdom. This court is one of 
the three estates of the constitution, and independent of the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. It 
consists of seven members, and is required to lay a pro- 
tocol or record of its proceedings before the Storthing. 
The judges of this court may be severally impeached before 
the Upper House of the Storthing by the Lower House. In 
that case the unirapeached members act as judges, with the 
members of the Lagthing, or upper house of the Storthing. 
Norway is divided for the administration of law, into sixty- 
four sorenskriveries, and four stifts or provinces. . » 

There is one thing in the administration of law ia. ] 
way which is peculiar to that country, so far as we ] 
it is that the judge is responsible for every decision wl 
he makes. Upon an appeal from it to a higher court, he 
must defend it there, and is liable, in damages, for a wrong 
decision. This is a most remarkable provision, lior is the 
law which makes it a dead letter. It is certainly a most 
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effective method for making judgii^GareM and impariia]. 
Cases of the enforcement of this law occur every year. 
Mr. Laing cites one where the judge in the Stifts Ami- 
Court of the province of Christiania was condemned by the 
Hoieste-ret to pay £ixty dollars of damages to a private 
party, in a question of succession to an inheritance, not 
having been rightly decided upon in an appeal from the 
court below. 

Mr. Laing praises this regulation (and we do not know 
that we are disposed to differ from him on this matter) as 
he does almost every thing else that is Norwegian, so great 
is bis admiration of that country, its institutions and liM 
people. We certainly agree with him in almost all his opi- 
^ aions about that well governed, and in the main, happy 

[]/^ ; country. But Mr. L. is not content with praising the 
people and their institutions ; he must needs even laud the 
habits of some of the brute creation. For instance he baa 
the following entry in his joumaV: " The horses in Nor- 
way have "H very sensible manner of taking their food. 
Instead of swilling themselves like ours with a pailful of 
water at a draught, no doubt firom fear of* not getting it 
soon again, and then overgorging themselves with dry 
food for the same reason, they have a bucket of water put 
down beside their allowance of hay. It is amusing to see 
with what relish they take a sip of the one and a mouthful 
oi the other alternately, sometimes only moistening their 
mouths, as a rational being would do, while eating a dinner 
of much dry food." This is rather too much, good Mr. 
Laing. That it is possible to find a horse which has been 
trained to do something of the kind, or which may do so 
occasionally through some whim, or something else, we 
are not disposed to deny. But that a whole nation of 
horses can be found that possess such a share of under- 
standing as to eat regularly in that sensible manner, is be- 
yond the capacity of our faith. We do not believe a 
word of it. 
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To strangers the Noaregians are particularly kind and 
attentive. We have had*^robf of this oureelves. And it 
is said that the people in the interior of the country, living 
in patriarchal simplicity, even excel the inhabitants of the 
cities and large towns in the virtue of hospitality. The 
best of ever}' thing which they have they are ready to 
share with the stranger, who demands the hospitality of 
their house. And though their abodes may be humble and 
their fare coarse, nothing will be omitted which they can 
do for his enjoyment. Abundance of milk, and of meat, 
or of fish, together with their coarse rye bread, mixed 
with aniseed — a practice which is almost universal among 
the northern nations of Europe, but which is fer from ,^J^ 
giving an agreeable flavor to their bread, according to the ^im 
taste of most persons who are not accustomed to it — are '|i^ 
set before him. If it be summer, the fruits of the rea- 
son — strawberries, and similar productions of their gar- 
dens and fields — are added. And all this is done with the 
expectation of a mere pittance of reward, if any at all. 
Even in hotels, the charges for meals are very low, along 
the chief roads and in the villages of the interior. Mr. 
Laing, to whom we have already referred, makes an entry 
in his journal to the following effect : '* At my last quar- . 

ters I paid a half dollar (Is. lid.) for my dinner of eggs, 
strawberries and milk ; my bed, and breakfast of cc^ee 
and strawberries. This, I believe, is about the general 
rate of expense and of fare which a traveler may ex- 
pect. The rye-bread is good and substantial, the milk, 
cream and butter, good and clean, the cheese excellent." 

The population of Norway springs from two very differ- 
ent stocks. To the Germanic stock belong' almost the 
totality of the inhabitants. Of this there can be no doubt. 
In common with the Danes and the Swedes, their lan- 
guage indicates that they are of the Teutonic family of 
nations. A few French, English and Germans are to be 
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found in NonwrtfVsettled there for a season for commer- 
cial purposes, -j^f* the Ouralian or Finnish stock, belong 
a very small patrt of *the population. These are the Lap- 
landers and the Finns. Of the fonner the number is not 
great — but how great, precisely, it is not easy to say. We 
have heard it estimated, by intelligent Norwegians, who 
have visited the portion of their country where these^ peo- 
ple live, at 6,000 souls. Of Finns, the number probably 
does not exceed a few thousands. They live in the little 
seaports in the northern part of the kingdom, and are en- 
gaged in fishing and commerce. The Laplanders and 
Finns are clearly of Asiatic origin. They are the re- 
mains of the aboriginal inhabitants of the entire Scandi- 
navian region, that survived the conquest of their country 
by the followers of Odin. They are the lineal' descend- 
ants, without doubt, of the Fenni of whom Tacitus speaks. 
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GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY. 

Government of Norway constitutional, and remarkably free Origin of their 
constitution— rltscbief featares->Pro'scrlption of the Jews and Jesuits— TIfe 
StDrthing-rConsists of two houses, the Lagthing and Odelsthing— Meets trien- 
nially— Mode of electing the Deputies— Veto of the King of Sweden— Distin- 

- guished men in'the Storthing— Norway administers her own lavm as well as 
makes them— Has her own Army and Navy — Extent and character of both~^ 
Norwegians charged with a desire to separate from Sweden— This charge pro- 
baUy not tnie — A. union of Denmark, Sweden and Norwi^, desirable to resist 
Russia. ... 

The government of Norway is confltitutional, and de- 
cidedly the most free of all tiie governments of Europe. 
This is a remarkable fact. The people of this country 
have always been a bold, energetic face, and fond of freie- ' 
dom. The yoke of Denmark could not have been very 
heavy, or it would have been cast off. Their mountain 
air, and their life of severe toil on the fiords, or in their 
valleys, has always given them energy of character. And, 
like the Swiss, and the inhabitants of all other similarly 
situated countries, they have been impatient of tyranny, 
and desirous of freedom. 

But it was not until the early part of 18i4, that the 
suitable time for attaining it iiad arrived. It was afler 
Denmark had ceded - Norway, by the treaty of Kiel, to 
Sweden, but still hesitated to give ft up, and whilst Swe- 
den earnestly demanded the execution of that treaty, that 
the Constitution of Norway was made and. adopted. In 
that season of crisis, when the Norwegians scarcely knew 
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what to expect, the nation convoked a meeting of repre- 
sentatives. This body, in number 1 12, met at Eidsvold 
on the 10th of April. They were pastors, merchants^ citi- 
aens, peasants, a few lawyers, and but very few orators. 
They were rather men of sound, plain, common sentfe and 
good judgment, assembled for a great purpose — ^nor did they 
prove unequal to the task assigned them. A true spirit 
of liberty and patriotism pervaded their breasts, and to 
promote the best interests of their country was their simple 
and sole aim. A Committee of 15 persons was nominated, 
to whom the task of preparing the sketch of a Constitution 
was assigned. This Committee, taking the celebrated 
Constitution made by the Cprtes of Spain in 1812, alid 
that of the United States, as their aids, if not^faeir guides^ 
drew up the form of a Constitution^ which was discussed, 
modified, and adopted in th€ course of six weeks ; so-tet 
Norway, which was under an unlimited monarchy in the 
beginning of April, found herself in the possession of a 
Constitution more liberal than the Charte of France, or 
the Magna Charta of England, before the end of May. 

We can only indicate some of the most important fea- 
tures of this Constitution, and omit all minor details. 

" The first article declares that Norway is a free, inder 
pendent, and indivisible state, united to^Sweden under 
one and the same king. 

The second proscribes, for ever, the residence of Jews 
and Jesuits in the kingdom of Norway.* 

• Nor is this article in the Constitution of Norway a dead letter. 
It is only a few years 6ince Ihe Storthing needed money on loan, 
and a rich JewiBh banker of Copenhagen went op to Christiania 
to negotiate about the matter. Bui he was not permitted, wehaTC 
been assured, to set his foot on shore. HiB was waited on by a 
Committee, on board the stcam-boat ; the bargain was there ar- 
ranged ; his money was accepted ; and he was under the ncceasfty 
of returning in the vessel by which he came, without having had 
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The press is declared to be free. 

The power of the king is extremely limited in every 
thing which concerns the great interests of Norway. He 
must alway^ have near him a minister and two councillors 
of state, chosen from Norway. Their duty is to protest, 
vivdvoce, and by writing, against every measure which he 
may take that conflicts, in their opinion, with the spirit of 
the constitution of Norway. A case of this sort occurred 
in 1836, when the king resolved to dissolve the Storthing 
of Norway J for their refusing to adopt some measure which 
he desired. vOn that occasion, the two Norwegian covm- 
cillors of state protested against it, and the minister ap- 
proved. The Storthing arraigned the minister', and fined 
him 1,000 species dollars — or a little less than $1,000 of 
the currency of the United States. What is remarkable, 
the minister, after having undergone the sentence, was 
allowed to remain at his post, as before. 

The real government of Norway is the Storthing. It 
assembles once in three years, except in extraordinary 
cases, when the Idng thinks it proper to convoke it. It is 
formed in the following manners— ' 

All the Norwe^ans of 25 years of age^ and who are 
now, or have been public functionaries — all those who, 
during the last five years, have farmed a piece of registered 
land — all who possess a property in a city, or pbrt, of the 
value of about $150 of American money, may vote for 
electors. 

In the cqjmtry, the electors meet at the parish church, 
and the pastor presides ; in the cities the magistrates pre- 
side at their meetings. , 

In the country, one elector is chosen for every hundred 
inhabitants ; in the cities, two. These electors choose 

an opporlunity of promenading in the streets of the goodly capital^ 
or of receiving the ciyiliticaof its inh^itants. . This was absohitely 
too had. 
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the deputies to the Storthing. TJie same diqpioportioi^ of 
one to two exists in the number of deputies to. be chosen 
by the country and the cities. The whole number of 
deputies chosen cannot be less than seventy-fiv^, nor mcnre 
than one hundred. Every Norwegian of thirty years of 
age, who has resided ten years in the country, may be 
chosen a deputy. The only exceptions are — the meipr 
bers of the Council of State, the public functioaarieivaQjd 
the officers of the court who receive a salary. 

All the deputies united form what is called tibe Storthing, 
or Parliameht ; and they are chosen for three years. 

The Storthing is divided into two Chambers or House?, 
by the Storthing choosing, at its first meeting, pne-foui^th 
of its entire number to form the Upper House, or Second 
Chamber, called the Lagthing ; the remaining three-fourths 
constitute the Odelsthing, or first chamber.. The Odelsthing 
discusses and votes any forms or projects of laws 5 the 
Lagthing accepts or rejects. The one is the House of 
Commons ; the second is the House of Lords. 

It the project of a law has been twice proposed to the 
Lagthing and twice rejected by it, the whole diet or Sioj- 
thing comes together, and two-thirds of the votes decide 
the definitive rejection or adoption of the proposed law. 

Every bill or project of a law must be submitted to the 
royal sanction. But if the Storthing, at three different 
sessions, adopt a resolution or bill, it then becomes a law 
of the State, notwithstanding the royal veto. This re- 
quires, as will be perceived, a period of six years, for it 
requires three different Stprthings. 

A case of this sort actually happened in 182^1. The 
Storthing had, at its sessions of 1815 and I8I8, voted the 
abolition of all titles of nobility in Norway, or rather, 
that they should ■ cease with the death of those who then 
had them. Twice had the king vetoed the measure. 
The time for the third vote arrived. The king came on 
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to Christiania, and employed all the means in his power 
to prevent its adoption. Six thousand troops were there 
undergoing their annual exercises. Biit all was in vain. 
The Storthing was immoveable, the vote was repeated, and 
ihfr nobility of Norway passed, or was doomed soon to 
pass, off the scene, 

Another case is now in progress. It relates to religious 
liberty, and has already ,beeh noticed. Twice has the 
Storthing voted, the bill, and twice has the king withheld 
his sanction. The next. Storthing will meet in 1842. 
Should it approve of what the two preceding Stortfiings 
have done in this matter, religious liberty will be fully 
established. '' 

The Storthing is ^ curious assemblage of pastors; law- 
yers, and men of the people. Some of the country mem- 
bers, or peasatfits, distinguish themselves by their practi- 
cal intelligence, tmd by a simple, but forcible style of elo- 
quence. The majority of them, however, are char- 
acterized by a narrow and parsimonious spirit. During 
the session the members receive each, about tme dollar and a 
half per day, as wages, and nearly one dollar more for their 
lodgings and a servant. The State also pays at the rate 
of three horses, in postmg, for each member, in coming 
to Christiania and returning to his home. The peasants, 
or countiy-meihberSy by living at the cheapest rate 
possible whilst at Christiania^ by dispensing with a servant, 
and by returning home in post- wagons, with one horse in- 
stead of three, contrive to miike a speculation out of legis- 
latioii, and to carry home with them considerable sums to 
be laid out in augmenting their lands, in multiplying their 
horses and cattle, or in increasing the ornaments of their 
wives and slaughters.- Whilst the other members, who 
are not generally quite so economical in their habits, cany 
little more money with them from "the Storthing than 
what is sufficient to take them home. 
9* 
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The men of the most ctistinguished talent in the StQi> 
thing, 83 puhlic speakers, are Messrs. Foss, Sorenden,- and 
Riddervold. Mr. Foss is a distinguished advocs^ ol 
Ghristiania. Perhaps as an advocate at th€i bar, he has.no 
equal in Norway. He is captain of a. fine company of 
artillery-men. His name is very famous throughout all 
Norway, for he is an intrepid leader of the opposition. 
Mr. Sorendehis perhaps quite as much of a parliamentary 
orator as Captain Foss, and probably has more influence, 
from the weight of his. character. He belongs also to tiie 
opposition. Riddervold is a man of distinguished talents, 
and of much influence in the Storthing. 

From the sketch which we have given of the powen^ of 
the Storthing and of the independent spirit' which that 
body possefises, it is obvious that Norway doiBS in^ reality 
enjoy a large measure of liberty. In fact, the govern- 
ment is almost an independent one iii every respect. Yet 
there is no want of loyalty towards the common sovereign* 
The Norwej^ans love the good old king of Sweden, and 
they have reason to do so, for he is really one of the best 
monarchs in the world. But much as they love him,, 
they will show him, occasionally, that their will and 'not 
hi9, is paramount in all matters which touch their import- 
ant interests; 

As the kingdom of Norway makes its own laws, so it 
also administers them. The^ kingdom is divided into 17 
bailiwicks, or districts^ inclifded in the three great divisions 
of the state^ Sdhdenfields, Nordenfields, and Nordlapdens. 
The administration of justice, in all its series of lowest, 
noddle aAd higher courts, ia $aid to be excellent* Spme 
detsdls on that subject have been given in aootbar place. . 

Norway has its own treasuxy, administered by officen 
appointed by the Storthing, and accountable to that body 
a^one. Over this branch of the public affiuxs of the king- 
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dom, as over all others, the governor, or viceroy, ap- 
pointed by the king, and who is his representative, has no 
influence that is worthy of mention* The late governor 
was Count Jarlberg, one cf &e most distinguished of the 
Norwegian nobility, and greatly esteemed by the nation 
for his many good qualities. 

Norway has its own army, which, though not l^rge, — 
consisting of only 14,295 troops, — is well disciplined. The 
men hsiye a fine soldier-like appearance. They serve for 
five years, we believe, and are taken by conscription or lot. 
The militia of the kingdom is also considerably disciplined 
every year, and could soon be formed into i^ strong body 
of national guards. The Norwegians have ever had a 
distinguished ' reputation for bravery. Fortunately §ot 
them, they liave not had occasion to demonstrate it for a 
long period. They have a good many fortresses. But in 
&ct they need but few artificial means of defence against 
almost any force which may be brought against them, for 
their country is nothing but a series (^ natural fortresses, 
which, with a little effort, can be rendered impregnable. 

The Norwegians are also forming a navy of their own. 
In some retent work,' which we have read, relating to 
Norway, At is stated that the Norw^an navy consists of 
only a few gun-boats. This is a mistake. Within the 
last few years, they have built a. frigate, two or three corn 
vets, as many brigs, ahd as many schooners. They have 
besides these vessels, which are 411 in actual service, about 
two hundred gun-boats, which are mostly under shelter. It 
is probable that they wHl, before long, build some steam- 
ships or batteries, ^ the defence of their fiords^ No coun- 
try is susceptible of a better defence fit>m armaments o[ 
this sort than Norway. There are now some six Or seven 
steam-boats in that country; running to different points ; 
and that number wjU be aramally augmented. These 
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•team-boats are, however, not for war, but are wholly en* 
gaged in commerce, and in carrying passengers. •' ■ 

The Norwegian vessels of war which we have seen are 
e:ttremely well-built ships, and are manned by as good 
(Acers and seamen as the continent of Europe can pro- 
duce. 

It has been thought by many, that the people of Nor- 
way are preparing to separate, from Sweden^ and become 
entirely independent of that coi^try^ A fear of this occur- 
rence certainly prevails to some^tent in Sweden. But 
¥re think that there is no good foundation for it. We ar6 
persuaded that there is no intention of the sort entertained 
by the leading minds in Norway. Theyttghly value the 
union which binds them to Sweden. And perhaps the 
fear of a Great Power which lies beyond Sweden, and in 
presence of which Denmark quakes, and Sweden her- 
self is uneasy, may operate to vnakQ Norway cleave 
more closely than ever, to the country with whose desti- 
nies hers are at present united. Such, we are - sure, will 
be the case. It wo\dd be folly to divide and subdivide in 
the presence of that overwhelming power to which we 
have alluded, and which may one day conquer the whole, 
and will certainly have no difficulty in doing so, if it find 
some three or four petty kingdoms occupied by the Scan- 
dinavian^race instead of one. The truth is, that instead of 
thift subdivision, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, should 
form but one kingdom. Their inhabitants are of the same 
original stock ] they speak essentially the same language ; 
they are, almost to a man, of the same type of the Pro- 
testant faith, (the Augsburg Confession,) and if united 
heartily, would form a very powerful kingdom. Perhaps 
such an event may occur. If France, and JBngland, and 
Prussia too, will consult for their own true interests, to say 
nothing of those oi constitutional liberty, they will labcff 
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to bring about this event. By doing so they would erect 
one of the most important barriers, to limit that desire for 
boundless aggrandizement with which Russia is charged,"" 
which could by any combination be formed. The Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes, are brave soldiers and excellent 
seamen. United they would be very powerful, especially 
if Finland should be recovered from the Autocrat of all 
the Eussi^. 

- .4- 
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RETURN FROM CHRISTIAMA TO GOTTENBURG. 

Brief notfceft of other cities of Norway ; Bergen, Trondlieim, FrederiksUui, 
Drammen, Cliristiansand, Alstaborg, Dromade, Wardoehuus— Interesting 
routes from Ctiristiania through different parts of Norway— Norway beginning 
to be visited by foreign travelers, who seek for the beautiful in scenery— Re- 
gret at leaving Christiania— Agreeable friends whom we found there— Voyage 
down the Fiord of Cliristiania to Frederiksvern— A great annoyance — A 
boisterous night— An alarming proposal, not accepted— Double berths— Beau- 
tiful morning- Arrival at Gottenburg— A description of that city— Its singular 
situation— Completely rock-bound— Objects of interest— A military review— 
Gottenburg first proposed as the place of meeting for thQ Amerioau and Epig- 
llsh plenipotentiaries— Visit of Mr. Clay. 

We have spoken of Christiania, which is the political, 

and in some degree the literary capital of Norway. We 

propose to give some notices of the other important cities 

. find towns which this country contains, but with that bre- 

*;;/ vity which the nature of this work prescribes. 

Bergen is the next city after Christiania in point of 
population, and is the most commercial of all the towns of 
Norway. It is situated on the ocean coast, and almost 
due west from Christiania. Its harbor is extremely diffi- 
cult of access, though safe and sufficiently capacious. It 
is surrounded by desolate-looking rocks, and towards the 
sea it is protected by islands of naked granite. Its popu- 
lation is about 21,000 souls. It is the seat of one of the 
bishopricks of Norway, and has a royal school tor onusic, 
a school for navigation, a college, a public library, and a 
museum. The refining of sugar, the manufacture of 
earthenware, the buildmg of ships for sale, together with 
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its fisheries, constitute the chief branches of the industry 
of the inhabitants of this ancient city. 

Teondheim, (or Trondtjenij as the Nor\v'«^gians write it,) 
is also on the western coast, between latitudes 63 and 64'. 
Its position is romantic, standiilg on the gulf or fiord of the 
same name, and surrounded with picturesque scenery. It 
is built almost wholly of wood. It was the residence of 
the kings of Norway in ancient times, and at present it is 
the seat of a bishoprick. Its population does not reach 
13,000 souls. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Ola^ ift a 
sort of restoration of the ancient and ms^ificent one which 
was partially destroyed by fire, in 1719, and which had 
been the object of pilgrimage for ages, to the north of 
Europe. It is the chief object of interest in this city to 
strangers. This city possesses a College, a Hoyal Acap 
demy of Science, a Cabinet of Natural Histcny, a Library^ 
considerably rich, and a Seminary for the instruction of 
the Laplanders. , It is the entrep6t for the copper extracted 
from the rich mines of Roraas. 

KoNGSBBRG is remarkable for its mint, and its mines of 
silver. For a long time these^mines had been abandoned, 
on account of the difficulty of working them. Of late 
years, the working of them has been renewed j and the "1 
product has already greatly surpassed the expense. ' 
From 1830 until 1832, inclusive, the cljear gaui was 
nearly $184,000. The population of Kpngsberg is about 
4,000. This city lies about 50 miles to the southwest 
of Christiania. 

Fbederikstad is important for its fortifications, its porfc^ 
and its commerce. It is the only city in Norway that is 
built of stone. The population is about 2,000 souls. 

Drammen stands at the head of one of the branches of 
the fiord of Christiania. It is distinguished for it& trade 
in timber, a greater quantity being floated down the 
rivers which flow into the fiord on which it stands, than 
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is brought to any other city in Norway. It has a popu- 
lation of some 2,000 or 3,000 souls. 

Ghbistiansand, in the southern extremity of Norway, 
is an important port, well fortified, and one of the chief 
stations of the Norwegian navy. It is the seat of a 
bishoprick, and has a college, a public library, a museum, 
and a population of 5,000 souls. 

Stavanger, in. the southwest, has a beautiful harbor, 
and a population of nearly 4,000 souls. The cathedral of 
this city is regarded as the most beautiful Gothic monu- 
ment in Norway. 

ChrIstiansund is a prosperous city, has niuch com- 
merce, and is especially engaged in the fisheries. It has 
an Agricultural Society, which has greatly benefited the 
surrounding country, in stimulating the inhabitatnts to 
drain then: overflowed landi?. 

Alstaborg is a miserable place, but remarkable as being 
the most northern seat of a bishoprick (being in iat. 67^ 
38',) in Europe. 

Trob^oe,^ upon a small island, is the chief place of Hn- 
mark 5 its population is upwards of 700 souls. A news- 
paper is published here, which is, Without doubt, the most 
northern production of the kind in the world. 

Hammerfest is the most commercial city of the old 
continent, at the same elevated latitude (70^ 36'); the 
population is about 100 souls. 

WardOehuits, a small fortress, with a harbor, and 100 
inhabitants, is the most northern fortification of the globe, 
being in Iat 70° 22^ By a decree of the government, in 
1816, every soldier who will serve voluntarily four years 
at that fortress, shall be exempt, during the remainder of 
his life, from all claims of the state ! 

Norway is beginning to be much visited during the 
Aummelr months, by English and Germans, as well as by a 
few persons from America, on account of its beautifiil and 
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even sublime scenery. The route from Christiania to 
Bergen, direct, or that by way of the coast, furnishes, we 
hatve been informed, much that is in tbft higheist degree in- 
teresting. So does, tliat from Ohristiania down through 
Drammen and Kongsberg, to Laurvig and Frederiksvsm ; 
whilst that from Ghnsjiiania, thrbugh Frederikstad, Fre- 
derikstein, and Frederikshald, to the I^llhatta FaUs and 
Gottenburg, conducts the traveler not only through iscenes 
interesting from their historical associations, but by Ifae 
most remarkable- cataract in Europe. But no route m 
Norway is so interesting, perhaps, all things considered, as 
that from Chrii^ti«iie; to Trondheim, along the narrow and 
extended lake Mjoseri, or expan^on of the Wormen river, 
(or Gloramen, as it is called on some* maps,) and over the 
Dovre Fjeld, or high table land, on which the streams which 
flow southeast, and those which flow to the northwest, take 
their rise in the vicinity of each other. To those who 
have leisure to employ several days in making this jour- 
ney, of inore than 350 miles, and who can bear the fiitigues 
of traveling in the little wagons, or carrioleB, (for of stages 
or diligences, we would ij^jrm the reader, there is not 
one in all Norway, as &r a& our knowledge goes,) this is-a 
most agreeable excursion. It will add not a little to the 
enjoyment, to have some knowledge of the Danish lan- 
guage, ih order to learn the traditions pf the country— for 
it abounds m all sort^ of legends — as well as to be able to 
make the journey witib more facility^ Not only is the 
wild and romantic scenery of the route — its mountains, its 
cool and refreshing lakes, and its extended fields — but also 
the singular cpstumes of the peasants, the novel structure 
of their houses, and their primitive simplicity, honesty, 
and hospitality, well calculated to interest and iturtruQi a 
curious and reflecting mind. 

It had been our wish, and intention even, to make that 
tour during our present visit, and cross over from Trond- 
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helm tQ Stockholm^ by the route from the foimet to SuncL- 
syal, and th^ce down to the latter. But want of heaUfa^ 
a0 well as wsgit of time to make it satisfactorily, compelled 
us to retrace our steps to Gottenburg, and enter Sweden 
by .way of that city. Accordingly, after having taken 
le^ve of a number of excellent and intelligent friends^* 
whom our stay of several days had made.us: acquainted 
with,, we embarked on board the C!onstitutipnen,t and bade 
adieu to. Christiania apd its very pleasant scenes, amid 
which we ^n would have lingered longer, had duty per- 
mitted. ^ ... 

Our voyage down the bay of Christiania wat^ in some 
respects, more pleasant than the one which wje made wh^n 
ascending to Christiania, and, iq, some respects, it was less 
so. We had not so great a crowd of passengers, but >ire 
h^d less pleasant weather. , It was rather too pod, and^ 
consequently^ somewhat uncomfortable. We know Bot 

* One of these friends is the exeellent- Moravian minister whom 
we have mentioned elsewhere. Another was a .most, agreeable 
merchant, who had been our fellow. voyager from Copenhagen 
to Christiania ; another was a inost talented editor o{ one of the 
{test and most widdy circulated journkls of th4t city. But amonjr 
all those whose acquaintance it was our privilege to make, there 
was one ianiily which lives iii( the neighborhood of the capital of 
Norway wliich we shall never forget. A portion ©fits members 
afe of the Society pf Friends, and all are decided ChriKtians. The 
mother is agister of that excellent peasant-reformer whom we have 
mentioned elsewhere — Haris Houga. There was In it an air of chas- 
tened cheerfulness, and a sweet spirit of benevalehce and d6vo^ 
tion» which must be felt in order to be comprehended, and which 
may bie felt but not described. 

t We give the name of this steamboat just as we found it in the 
bills. Strictly speaking the name was only Ooi?«i»<a/i<m, the tcir- 
min&tibir #n being no part of the name, bpt only the article, Cthe,) 
whicSli iq Danish and Swedish, is put at the end of a word when 
Ul|pf# Jtlno ikdjeqtive tp intervene. Lake MfiJar is oftei^ written 
MiilHB^^JMr Malaren ; Wetter is often written Wettern. 
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what was 'the precise difference in the tempefatxire of the 
two dajrs— that on which we went up to Christiania, and 
that on which we came down from it^when measured by 
a thermometer ; but w;e are confident that it must have 
been some 15 or 20 degrees. 

The Norwegians oftKe cities and towns are great smok- 
ers, heaiiy equal to the Germans and Dutch^to surpass 
tbem we hdd to be as nigh to anr impossibility as ahnost- 
anything of whfch we have any knowledge. Of all the 
men who w6re (Mi the steam-boat when going up to Chris- 
tiania, or returning from that place, there were few who 
had not their goodly pipes, with enormous bulbisy and 
elastic tubes^ almost cohstantly at hand. Our young red- 
haired captain smoked absolutely i^thout cessation, whilst 
he walked his rounds on the elevated platform between 
the wheel-houses, and by a motion or his hand directed 
the pilot at the stem, or by a word indicated his will to 
the attentive and active sailors, who were always about 
the bows of the boat sfwaitihg his orders. In addition to 
th6 noble 'pipe, which was usually of froni eighteenlnches 
to two (eet in longitude, the real connoisseur in smoking . 
always^ carries with him, in Norway, a pouch or bag, 
touch in the shape of a lady's smaH reticule, in which the 
strongly-scented plant is stowed away. The truly fashion- 
able dandy-sm^er takes c^e to have the sides of his to- 
bacco-bag garnished with the inwrought picture of a flower 
or a handsome lady, and nicely appends it by a pretty 
silken cord to a button, or a button-hblein iiis coat. Thus 
accoutred, and with steef and plenty dftinder in his pocket, 
he is as well prepared for the pleasures of smoking, as is 
the huntsman, who goes forth with his shot^pouqh suspend- 
ed from his neck, and his gun on his shoulder/ fot those of 
the cliase. , • ' ■'■'•'^ 

Why it should be so v(ne cannot say, but s6/it W^y 
seemed, that we^, who abtKH* and abjure tobadco iff ail 
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its shapes, and utterly abomiaate the detestable we^ed, 
cimld find no escape from its smoke and perfume during 
the whole voyage. Go- where we mighty it would keep 
curling and waving towards us. Sometimes we tried one 
part of the boat, and sometimes another. But windward 
and leeward seemed to make not the slightest difference. 
Our enemy pursued us everywhere. Once we got a seal 
on one end of a box;, and congratulating ourselves qa fii^» 
ing a little respite,, and a little of the pure air of heaven, 
begaato read. But what was our dismay on finding eur: 
selves, in a few moments, completely obfiiscated ! for a 
Norwegian with his pipe had perched himself by our side^ 
on the other end of the box, and had commenced puffing 
out his huge volumes of smoke with the most perfect sang* 
froid imaginable. . 

At length we. arrived at Frederiksvasm ; and knowing, 
from the appearance of the bay and thje strength of the^ 
wind, what we might expect, notwithstanding the clear 
state of the atmosphere, and besides being moved theretp 
by certain in^dlible inward ^mptoms, of which we will 
not speak particularly : we thought it best, as soon as ive 
had left the Constitutionen and reached the £rinds Carl, 
to go quietly down into the cabin, and place ourselves in 
the berth, which the clerk had assigned to usc It was our 
firm resolution to pass the night as stilly ^ possible. 

We have always considered ourselves as remarkably 
pacific, and wholly destitute of the least degree of the 
pugnacious. If we ever had the bump of that vic^ 
(which we much question), philosophy, or better religion, 
or much commerce with the world has wOm it off 5 for 
certain it is that it exists not now. We have long §oxmd 
that it is not wise to quarrel ^ith anybody in traveling. 
Ever since, in the days of impatient youth, we once had 
a dtarj^ dispute with a stage proprietor and a driver, we 
have concluded that ^< discretion is the better part of 
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vsdor ;" and "the result to 'which out experience ^ hafi 
conducted us is the firm conviction, that there are few men 
so pecverse that they, cannot be induced to do what -is just 
by mild persuasion or courteous remonstrance. Byt we 
had our patience sorely tried, not once, but twic^ daring 
this night. Fot as there was a great number of passen- 
gers, and many could not obtain berths, a gentleman had 
the boldness to arouse us out of sleep, and with baski in 
hand, as if prepared for ail th^ exigencies of sea-sickness, 
proposed to share (donH be alarmed, good reader, we are 
quite sihgtddr, though we speak in the pluKtl,) to share 
our berth with tis^ This was too much, botji in the pro- 
position and in the circumstance* < -We- remonstrate -in 
good earnest, and w^re almost prepared to recalcitrate also. 
This was enough, the attempt was given up. But ** one 
evil followeth hard on the heels of' another," as the old 
proverb say«, and so we found. For we had no sooner, by 
dint of obstinate resolution, overcome th?e strcmg tendency 
which we felt, by no dubious symptoms, to themal de mer, 
than a secc»id attempt was .made to get possession of our 
goodly berth* But all in vain 5 for we were detOTmined 
not to yield, as^we did on ^another occasion, and found, 
up6n awaking in the morning, a sandy-haired Norwe- 
gian snoring away at pur side. The inconvenience of the 
matter was- too greiit. '^ - 

/ We ought to fiay, however, in justice to these people, 
that what leads sometimes to such a proposition as that 
which was made to us^ is the feet l^at in some of the 
steam-boats in this regi<Hi, the upper berths are made very 
wideband are really double berths^, are so numbered; 
and are so occupied; Bui this i<ras not the case m refer- 
ence to the one which the Captain Jiad kindly assigned 
to us. '' 

The next morning dawned upon us( iii aU tbe'1>6ftuty of 
th^ opening'of a clecur imd balmy summer's day. Not a 
10» 
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cloud was to be feen. The winds' had ceased to blow, 
the weary waye^ were retorniDg to a state of brief tepose } 
and our goodly stoombot— as the Danes called Ut— ixras 
approaching Gottenburg, where we arrived nbout 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

This city stands on the left bank of the Gotha El^ or 
river, within wme three or four miles of its.mouth. But 
as the entrance to it is through the wide belt of islanda 
which encircles all the coast of Sweden a^ul Norway, the 
distance from the clear sea of the Cattegat to GotteH" 
burg cannot be- less than ten or twelve miles. The con- 
duct of a ship between these^slands requirelr a good pilot, 
for the dangers from rocks are thick on either hand. The 
harbor, as might be supposed, is a very safe one.. It ii in 
^t one of the best in Sweden. . 

Gottenburg is a most remarl^bly situated city« The 
islands and thie coast, as &r as the eye can reach, appefu* 
to be nothing but. pure masses of granite of a dark grey 
sur&ce. Not a tree, and scarcely, a shrub is seen on them. 
The river, at the point where the city stands, fnakei a 
bend almost in the shape of an elbow, or obtuse angle- 
The lower part of the city, called .J^/t>pen, stands along 
one side of this angle, and on the sides of-zsa immoise 
bank of rocks, and along its base. Its appearance is yezy 
singular. The red roofs of the houses Ibrm quite a con- 
trast, with the dark ground of rock,, against which they 
seem, as seea from afar, to lie. The part of the city, 
which appropriates to itself the name of Gottenburg, lies 
alobg the upper side of the angle, and almost faces ihe 
lower part. ^ The two parts of the city are separated at 
the point of the angle by an open space of ground^ which 
has ootyet been covered by the. city, and which is now 
divided into lots of pasture 6r garden grounds. Just on 
the verge ctf this flat, Bciarshy space, aii^d between it and 
the upper towA, rises an immei^ mm U locks, or rather 
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two masses: — for a street or road, leading to the lower 
town, passes between them^which is higher than the tops 
of the.highest houses of the city. A little higher up the 
river, and immediately on the bank, rises another mass of 
naked rock, in the shape .of an isolate^ hill. Between 
these two mountaia masses of granite, a great canal ru^a 
out from the river, and at right angles with it, into an e^» 
tensive level, meadow-like piece of ground, on which ^ihe 
old city — or city proper rather— ^of Gottenburg stands. 
This canal is intersected, at right angles, by two or three 
other canals, which extend throughout the city. Beyond 
the city, and between it and the crescent of rocky Mils 
which surrounds the city, on the east and south, lies a 
considerable exteQt of leyel- meadow or garden lands, on 
the borders of which, and at the foot of these hills, are 
situated, at difierent points, some three or four villages. 

Gottenburg is the second city in Sweden in regard to 
commerce. Its population, including Klippen and the 
villages just mentioned, is not much short of 30,000 souls. 
It is the great centre of the timber and iron trade of the 
southwestern part of Sweden. It has much trade with 
England, and considerable with the United States. It was 
here that, on ^a former occa^on, we first saw after a 
long period, the stars and stripe» of our country's banner, 
with emotions which they only who have long been absent 
from their country can appreciate. ItC recalled to our 
minds all the sweet associations which cluster around the 
very tBxne of our beloved country, and made us long to 
be once more on ita shores. 

Timber is shipped from this port to France and 
Holland, to England, to Spain, to various ports on the 
Mediterranean, and, in the shape of deals, even to Brazil. 
Thesteam-boat which runs between Copenhagen and Chris* 
tiania stops at Gottenburg cm its passage either way ; and 
there is a steamer plying between Hull in England and 
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The streets of Gottenborg are wide, paved with stones, 
of what might be called a roundish shape, ^nd of unequal 
sizes. Few of them have any side^ways, and the gutters 
or drains run along close to the houses. Of course, they 
are not very pleasant for promenading. We noticed.^ 
little variety in them. Some of them have in the middle 
a continuous straight row of larger and flatter stones,* upon 
which it is easier to walk than elsewhere. This gives to 
these streets, sometimes, an appearance very diOTerent 
from those in Copenhagen. For whilst in the Danish 
capital, you will see the pedestrians marching tdoug the 
streets in two rows, one on each side of the street, on the 
granite blocks which bound the side-walks, you may 
see at Gottenburg a single row, pursuing the middle path. 
As to the convenience of the matter, neither city has Unuch 
to boast of. But Gottenburg is much the cleaner of the 
two. And it is well supplied with pure water. 

The houses of Gottenburg are built of brick, and stuc- 
coed. They have generally a dark whitish color. Some 
of the streets present continuous squares ^ of handsome 
houses; and, in general, it may be said to be a well 
built city.-. The two principal churches and the Ex- 
change are the only public buildings of any nofe. Na- 
ture presents here more than art, to interest a stranger. 
For our part, we could not cease to admire,^ during our 
stay, the diversified forms of the- stupendous masses of 
granite iii and about it. Ofteii did we ascend the high 
rock which Kes in the city, on the river's side, to enjoy 
the fine view, which it gives on every side. Below lay 
the city; further towards the east and south were masses 
of rocks in the shape of hills, with patches of verdure lying 

. * This ceutral line of stooes Herv«s for a mark ta. indicate, to 
those who occupy the houses on the two sides of ithe street, 'bow 
muoh each is required to keep in repair. The centre-line itself is 
to be kept in order by the oitf authoritj. 
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in the raviaes between them. On the southwest lay the 
islands in the Catte^t, separated from each other by 
belts and friths of the sea^ Whilst on the west and norUi 
lay great masses of naked granite, with here and there, in 
the valleys between them,- the brown roof (^ a dwelling 
house surrounded by a few trees, with some acref^ of green 
meadow, ;or of grain ripening for the sickle. 

The city of Gottenburg — at least the upper town — 
was formerly fortified in a strong manner, by a rajnpart 
and a moat. At present these fortifications no longer exist, 
save the part of the rampart which could not be rempved, 
we mean the mass of roclps, with a small addition which 
^ had made in one place. At a shoi-t distance from the 
city to the northeast, there stands, on a hill what was once 
used as a sort of citadel, and n^ade a part of the works for 
the defence of the city, but which is now used as a powder-, 
magazine. , It wuuld indited sepm to be a^ superfluous 
work to erect fortifications for the defence of a city which 
nature bas fortified in such a manner, that all that is ne- 
cessary, is to mount a few pieces of cannon on the rocky 
natural fortress, in the heart of the city, and man them 
well. It would appear as if the government was of. the 
same opinion, for there are, here between nine hundred 
and a thousand artillery troops, whoc^ we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeij;ig manoeuvred with some eight or ten pieces 
of field ordnance. The occasion was a review given on a 
common or plain adjoining the city, in honor of Baron 
Von Borsiel^ of the. Prussian cavalry, who was returning 
from Stockholm, whither he had been sent to return the 
visit of congratulation which, the Swedish government 
had made by an ambassador to the present king of Prussia, 
upon his accession to the throne. General Borstel is con- 
sidered a man of great. merit | he distinguished himself in 
the battle of Leipsic< 



^-- 
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Gottenburg has a good public library, and various socie- 
ties, such as a Royal Academy of Sciences, an Agricoltuiral 
Society, a Society for the promotion of Music, and a School 
for Navigation. It has an admirable bathing establishment, 
where cold, warm, fresh, and salt water baths may 
be had at every hour of the 'day or eiTening, at a very 
moderate price. - ; - 

The environs of Gottenburg are as beautiful and agreea- 
ble as they are picturesque. A very pleasant promenade 
and drive, like a boulevard, h^ been, within a few years, 
laid out in the suburbs, and almost makes the circuit of the 
upper city. It consists of a wide carriage way, with 
walks on each side, and is lined with rows of linden trees. 
This improvement and many others owe their existence 
to the enlightened exertions of Mr. Olaf Wyk and a few 
other gentlemen. Beyond the suburbs, the several roads 
which lead into the country, ccmduct the stranger, who de- 
sires to see what is beautiful^ through many neighborhooids, 
which are really charming, consisting of hills of rock, and 
fertile valleys interspersed. This is particularly the case 
with the road that leads to the south in the direction of 
Helsingborg and Copenhagen. ' " ^' 

Gottenbui^g figures a little in the history of our own coun- 
try. It was here that during our last war with Great Britain, 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia, whose efforts to bring 
that war to a speedy close were of the most praiseworthy 
character, proposed that the plenipotentiaries of the two 
nations should meet, to endeavor to agree upon terms of 
peace. Various causes prevented the meeting from occur- 
ring here. Ghent was afterwards named by the Emperor, 
and there the treaty was made. But our distinguished 
countryman, the Hon. Henry Clay, came onto this city, aiid 
remained here some two or three months. His visit is 
well remembered, ^9 is often spoken of in the highest 
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terms to Americans, by gentlemen who made his acquaint- 
ance on that occasion. 



And as it is our purpose to spend a few days in this 
city, we will here, standing as it were on the threshold of 
Sweden, give, according to our plan, a briief sketch of its 
history. This we shall do in our neji^t chapter. 
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raSTORY OF SWEDEN. 

No reliance xo l>e placed on the accounts which the Sagas and other historiaai 
give us of Sweden before the arrival of Odin— Dynasty of Odiir-Ynglfaigs, their 
character, and their expulsion— Ivar Vidfadme conquers Sweden— Ihtrodac- 
tion of Christianity —Extinction of the Dynasty of Stenkill— Rival factiona of 
the Goth^ and Sviar or Swedes— Treaty of ultimate successicm— Progress of 
JJ^^ Christianity— Character of several of the kings of that period— The Fotkimgar 
usurp the throne— New dynasty in Sweden — Regency of Birger Jarl — ^Magnus 
Ladules— Turbulent reign of Birge— Accession of Magnus Smek— His wars to 
recover the throne- His abdication and exile— Albert— Union of Calmar— 
Erik, a bad king — Insuriection of tli« Dalecarllans-^Erik deposed in Swollen 
—Charles Kuutson chosen administrator— Restoration of Erik— His faiihies* 
conduct and final ezpulsioii~KingGhristoph«r— oot a good king—- ChriatiaB l. 
-His wars with the Swedes— King John- The wicked reign of Christiaa II. 
— Cruelties of Christian II.— Massacre at Stockholm — Gustavus Wasa-!— The 
Washington of Sweden-«Tcrmiuation of the union of Calmar— Death of Gus- 
tavus Wasa— Fickle and worthless character and conduct of Erik— Persecu- 
tion of the Sture family— Attempts to restore the Roman Catholic religion in 
Sweden— Abdication of Sigismund— Accession of Charles TX.— Military ex- 
ploits of Gustavus Adolpbus— Auspicious commencement of his reign — War 
with Polai^d— Thirty years' war- Battle of Leipsic— Battle of Lutzen- Death 
of GustAvus Adolphus— Abdication of Christina— Her character— Charles 
X .—Death of Charles X. — Changes in the Constitution and Government of 
Sweden— Accession of Charles XII.— His wars— His character and end — ^In- 
ternal dissensions in Sweden —Loss of Finiand—Stmggle between the Hats 
and Caps— Revolution effected by Gustavus lU.- Assassin ntion of Guatavus 
III.— His brother becomes Regent— Execution of Ankaratrom— Guis tavus 
IV.— His character— His dethronement— Duke of Sodermania made king- 
Death of tlie .prince of AuKystcnburg, heir to the throne of Sweden— Berna- 
dotte elected Crown Prince— His conduct towards Buonaparte — His judicious 
policy since he has been king of Sweden. Royal Family. 

J. HISTORY OF SWEDEN UNTIL THE MIDDLE OF THE IItH 
. CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

This tnay be called the Heroic. Age of Swedish history. 
Vast labor has been bestowed by the Scandinavian historians 
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to elucidate tde early ages of Sweden's history as well as 
that of the other portions of the North. But much mys- 
tery hangs over this entire subject, which we fear will 
never be solved. There is no want of legendary accounts 
of the original colonization of this country, which, we tke 
told, occurred soOn after the deluge. The very names of 
all the kings who reigned there from Noah down to mod- 
em times have been found in the sages. 

But the most judicious of the Scandinavian historians 
are agreed in rejecting, as either wholly fabulous or too 
much adulterated to be depended upon as historical state- 
ments, all the accounts of the periods which preceded the 
arrival of Odin in these parts. It is admitted that that 
celebrated warrior, who was at once a prophet and a pon- 
tiff-king, passed the latter part of his life in Sweden, at Sig- 
tuna on Lake Mselar, not far from Upsala, which wafrhis 
capital. According to the most thorough inquiry and com- 
parison, it appears that from the days of Odin down until 
the middle of the 11th century of the Christian era, no less 
than forty kings or paramount princes reigned at 
Upsala,* which was long the capital of Sweden. They 
were all of the sacred stock of Odin, though they were 
not all descended from that illustrious sire through the 
same branch or house. The first twenty-four are called 
Ynglings, from Yngve or Freyer, a son of Niord, who was 
one of the sons of Odin. The last sixteen are called 
Skioldungs, and were the descendants of Ivar Vidfadme, 
who was a son of Halfdan III., a Danish king, and de- 
scended from Skiold, another son of Odin. Hence the 

* If any man wishetto go into the fiill extent of this subject let- 
him consult the Ynglinga Saga, TorfieuB, Suhm^ the Scriptores 
Rerum Danicarum Me dii ^vi, and the history of GeiJQr. The 
last named aathor contains all that is worthy of a perusal. 
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leaion Ivhy the descendants of Ivar Vid£aidme were called 
Skioldungs.* 

The annals of these pontiff-kings possess little that it in- 
teresting. In consequence of their connexion with Odin, 
many of the earliejr ones were exalted to the rank of goda 
or demi-gods, and received the honors of divine won^p. 
But the lives of several displayed a striking incon- 
sistency, hoth with their pretensions to a celestial ori- 
gin^ and their apotheosis. Some of them died of drunk- 
enness, and others through the mtrigues of their wives oar 
courtiers. Taken as a whole, they seem to have hesn a 
singularly worthless race, if one may speak so of ancunted 
kings. 

*The foUowiDg is the list which the most profound pf the 
Swedish archseologists have been able to make of the^se kings or 
paramount princes. 

ANCIENT KINGS OF SWEDEN — ^THE TNOLIN6S. 



Odin anived in the North»i 


.0.70 


Brao^OBllBd died a. 


0.665 


Niord died - 


- 20 


Ingiald XUrada 


€^ 


Freyer-Yngv«, a. c 


. 10 


Olaf Tr8Btelia..exired abopt 


^ 


Fiolner 


14 






Sevegdir 


34 


Accession of the Skioldunga, 


Vanland or Valland 


48 






Visbnr 


98 


Ivar Vidfadme died a. o. 


647 


Domald 


130 


HaraldHildetand 


735 


Domar 


162 


Sigurd Ring 


750 


Dyggre 


190 


Ragnar Lodbrok 


794 


Dag-Spaka, the Wise 


220 


fiiom Ironside 


804 


Agne 


260 


Erik Biornson 


808 


Ajrek and Erik 


280 


Erik RflBfillson 


820 


Yngye and Alf 


300 


Emund and Biorn 


859 


Hagleik 


302 


Erik Emundson 


^873 


Jorunder and Erik 


312 


Biorn Erikson 


923 


Aon hinn Gamle, the Old 


448 


Erik the Victorious 


993 


Egill Tnnnadolgi 


456 


Erik ArssU 


1001 


Ottar VendUkraka 


460 


OlafSkotkonung 


1026 


Adils 


505 


Emund Kolbrenner 


1051 


Eystein 


531 


Emund Slemme 


1056 


Yngvar 


543 


StenkUl raised to the throne 1056 
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The change in the loydl line was occasioned by the 
enormous wickedness of Ingiald Illrada, which led his 
people to join Ivar Vidfadme, the Dane, when he came to 
avenge the death of his fiather, who had been murdered 
through the influence of Asa, a daughter of Ingiald, pro- 
bably with the connivance of her father. The issue 
was the death of the fyrant, the exile of his son, Olaf 
TrsBtelia, (Tree-feller,) — ^who founded a djmasty in Nor- 
way, as we have elsewhere stated — and the seizing of th^ 
throne of Upsala by Ivar. 

It was in the reign of Biom 11., that the first rays of the 
Gospel are said to have reached to Sweden. Erik ArsaeU 
is reported to have carried his zeal in behalf of Christianity 
so &r, as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at 
Upsala, with its idols and images, to be destroyed, and the 
ancient sacrifices to be interdicted, under the severest cor- 
poral punbhnients. But this proceeding and, this mandate 
cost him his life. His son, Olaf Skotkonung,* carried the 
matter further, and was baptized, with his whole family, 
in the year 1001. He was ready to go very ^r in his 
zeal, but was restrained by the Diet, t^ho were in favor 
of freedom (^conscience. The result of this compromise 
was a singular admixture of Christianity and paganism 
amnng the people, for a long time. Olaf was a better 
warrior than saint. His son, Emund Jacob, was so zealoufe 
in promoting the progress of the Gospel, as to obtain the 
title of Most Christian Majesty. The incapacity and ill- 
fortune of his successor, in a war with the Danes, led to 
his deposition, and the election of Stenkill to the vacant 
throne ; and thus ended the reign of the Skioldungs in 
Sweden. This occurred in the year 1056. 

♦ The title of Skotkonung, or Tribute-king, was given him on 
account of a yearly tax which he paid the Pope, to enable him to 
carry on the war against the infklels. 
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2. HISTORY OF SWEDEN, FROM THE ACCESSION OF STEN- 
KILL TO THE THRONE, TILL THE UNION OF CALMAB, 
FROM 1056 TILL 1389. 

A new dynasty commenced in Sweden with Stenkill, 
who reined ten years, and bore the reputation of a wise 
and powerful prince. From the epoch of his accession to 
the throne, until the union of.Calmar, there reigned 
twenty-one kings.* At the commencement of this era, 
Sweden, which afterwards acquired so great a distinction 
in military affairs, and so vast an extension of territory, 
was the weakest and the most obscure of the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. The extent of the kingdom was not 
great, and what was worse, the people who inhabited it 
were not well united. The State needed an enlightered 
consolidation of its interests, and an amalgamation of it^ 
various, and to a great extent, hostile tribes. In these 
internal disputes, the Sviar and the Goths took the lead; 
and for a long time interrupted the peace, and weakened 
the power of the kingdom. Not unfrequently they cho^e 
each their king, and contended with bitterness, even unto 

* The following is a list of these tweoiy-one kings, drawn from 



tiie best Swedisli authorities : 








mcu, A. D. DIKD 


, A. D. 


Stenkill, 


1066 


Erik III., (the Stammerer,) 


1250 


Halstan, 

Inge I., (the Good,; 


1090 
- 1112 


Birger Jari, (Regent,) 
Valdemar I., 


1266 
1275 


PhUip, 

Inge XL, 

Sverker I., 

Erik I., (the Saint,) 

Charies Sverkerson, 


1118 
1129 
1155 
1161 
1167 


Magnus I. j[T.adu1ses,; 
Birger, 

Magnus II., CSmek,J ex- 
pelled, 
Erik IV., 


1290 
1319 

1350 
1359 


Knut Erikson, 
Sverker IL, 


1199 
1210 


Magnus restored, 
Hakon Ii:(VI. of Nor- 


1363 


Erik II. (Knutson,) 
John Sverkerson, 


1216 
1222 


way,) deposed, 
Albert of Mecklenburg, 


1363 
1389 
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blood, for their rivsil claims. Of the immiediate successors 
of StenkilJ, Inge I., Halstan, and Inge II., were worthy 
men, and yet the first and the last sufiered violent deaths 
from their enemies. After a season of anarchy, Sverker 
I., who had risen to distinction from the station of a pri- 
vate individual, became Jong. He was a wise and good 
ruler ; but he also fell a prey to aissassination. Erik, who 
succeeded him, conquered the Finns, and compelled them 
to embrace Ghristianiiy. He compiled an excellent body 
of laws, called by the Swedes, until this day, "St. Erik's 
Lag." He i^ai^^ del^ated and slain by the Danes, in 
thiJ' plain' of Upsiala, who were themselves, iii turn, over- 
thrown with great slaughter, by Charles Sverkerson, who 
succeeded ErDc on the tlirone. He was a wise and good 
prince, but was defeated tod beheaded by Knut, son of 
Erik, who had become his enemy,^ and ccmspired against 
him. He displayed much energy during his reign. He 
was succeeded by Sverker H.^ son -of Charles, who reigned 
well at first, but afterwards turned tyrannical and cruel, 
and was finally deposed andslain in battle, by Erik, son of 
Knut, who reigned six years, and died lamented by his 
people. Of John, who succeeded, there is nothing special 
to say. He was succeeded by Erik EL, (the Stammerer, 
so called, from the effect of paralysis on his organs of 
speech,) who was an able prince. The clan of the Folk- 
imgar revolted against him, but he defeated them. He 
was considered a fearless warrior, iemd an able politician. 
With him ended the joint dynasty of Sverker and St. Erik. 
Of the rulers in Sweden who succeeded during this 
period, the best were Birger Jarl, who acted as regent for 
his son, Valdemar, (whom the Diet had chosen king,) and 
Magnus I. j the worst were king Birger,* Magnus II.,- 

* King Birger did well so long as Torkel Knutson was regent. 
This great man procured the enactment of many good laws, one of 
which fbrbade slavenr, on the ground that " it was unjust for Chris- 
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(Smek,) and Albert. Upcm the depositicHi of Albert, Olaf 
became king of Sweden, as he had of Norway and Den- 
mark ; or rather, being a minor, his mother, queen Mar- 
garet, ruled all three kingdoms for him. 

3. HISTORY OF SWEDEN, FROM THE UNION OF CALBiAB imXlL 
THE REFORMATION. 



By the union of Calmar, as it is called, because it ' 
•ffected in that city in the year 1397, by commissioners 
appointed for that purpose by the three kingdoms, Sweden 
came under the same sceptre that ruled Denmark and Nor^ 
way. This union of the three kingdoms, from 1397 until 
1523 — a period of 126 years — ^was never popular in Swe- 
den. That country was governed by adiiiinistrators, or 
governors, appointed by the sovereigns of the United King- 
dom. Dui^g that time * most of these viceroys were only 
vice-regal tyrants, and the people resisted them in many 
cases, and in some instances succeeded in driving them 
away from their midst. 

Erik of Pomerania, who succeeded Queen Maigaret as 
ruler of the united kingdom, gave great offence to the ' 
Swedes by placing over them a tyrannical governor of the 
name of Josse Erikson. The brave Dalecarlians i^isted 
his imjust rule, under the conduct of their patriot-leader, 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektson, who deserves to be called the 
Scandinavian Tell. Erik was worsted in the conflict, and 

tians to sell each other, when Christ had made all free !" A noble 
tentiment! 

* The following is a list of th6 most distinguished of these Ad. 
ministrators who bore rule for longer or shorter periods in Sweden, 
and who were chosen by the Swedes themselves. . 

A.D. A,D. 

Charles Knutson usurps the Svante Stur^ died 1512 

^^'^one 1448 Sten Store the Younger 1530 

J finally expeUed 1470 GusUvus Wasa made king 

Sten Sture the Elder died 1503 in 15^, tnd died 1560 
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resorted to dissimulaticm. He promised to do better. But 
as soon as the Swedes laid down their arms, he resumed 
his capricious and tyrannical course. Upon this the 
Swedes revolted again, and appointed Engelbrektson their 
general-in-chief. The flame of revolt spread everywhere. 
The nobles assembled and chose one of their number, 
Charles Knutson, permanent administrator of the kingdom, 
in opposition to the popular candidate, Engelbrektson. 
This man soon disappointed the hopes of the nation, and 
took stepiT to make himself king. In the meanwhile Erik 
began to be so impopular in all portions of his kingdom, 
that the Dane? proposed to depose him and elect Christb^ 
pher of Bavaria in his place, and invited ^e Swedes to 
join them. But they had a tyrant of their own, in the 
person of Charles Knutson, to depose. This man, who 
had a good reputation at the outset, had begun to take steps 
for placing himself on the throne, and for that purpose he 
had caused a number of his rivals to be put out of the way. 
Christopher became very unpopular in Sweden before 
his death. Upon the occurrence of that event, Charles 
Knutson, by various artifices, succeeded in causing him- 
self to be elected king, in opposition \o Christian I., Count 
of Oldenburg, who was made king- by the Danes. Event- 
ually he was chosen king of Sweden also, and his rival 
was compelled to abdicate and quit the kingdom. But 
the reign of Christian becoming tyrannical, Knutson was 
recalled from his exile, and once more put at the head of 
the nation. Christian's arms triumphing, he was com- 
pelled once more to retire from his unenviable post. He 
betook himself to a monastery i^ Finland, whence he was 
again called by his countrymen to place himself at their 
head, in oppositicm to the king. But his remaining days 
were spent in bloody contentions with his rivals of the 
Wasa and Oxenstiema funilies. On his death-bed he 
nominated Sten Sture, one of the most distinguished of the 
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native chieftains for talents and valor, to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. The diet confirmed the nomination. 

Christian I. soon marched against the new administra- 
tion ; hut he was totally defeated, and at once and for ever 
abandoned the hope of recovering the Swedish throne by 
fQTce of arms. Upon his death his son John Ascended the 
throne of Denmark and Norway. But the Swedes would 
not submit to him. A long contest ensued. The Swedes, 
first, under Sten Sture, and after his death, in 1503, under 
Svante Sture, resisted the claims and the arms of the king. 
Upon the death of Svante Sture, in 1512, his son, Sten 
Sture II., was chosen administrator. Theyear after Jeim 
died, and was succeeded by his son. Christian 11. This 
man was one of the greatest tyrants that ever lived. By 
stratagem he induced several of the Swedish nobles, and 
among them Gustavus Erikson, (afterwards so well known 
under the name of Gustavus Wasa,) to go on board of his 
fleet off Stockholm. When he had gotten them into his 
power, he sailed away with them to Copenhagen^ and 
threw thetn into prison. He then set about subduing Swe- 
den, and^ succeeded for a while but too Well. He invaded 
that kingdom with a great army. Sten Sture was mortally 
wounded in a battle, and his forces completely Touted. 
The tyrant reached Stockhohn itself, and there con- 
cluded a peace with the diet, and was crowned king. Dur- 
ing a great festival, which lasted three days, he seiired many 
of the most distinguished men of the kingdom, and threw 
them into prison. The next day they were tried by a com- 
mission, composed of the tools of the tyrant, at the head of 
whom was the infamous Gustavus Trolle, the primate of 
the kingdom. Forthwith ninety-four ecclesiastics, senft* 
tors, knights and burgomasters, were condemned to death 
and executed. Among the senators put to death on that 
occasion was Erik, the father of Gustavus Wasa. 

But the day of retribution came. The young Gustavus 
Wasa escapes bom Denmark, returns to his country, wan- 
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dera from province to province, and conceals himself for 
months among the brave Dalecarlians. There he at length 
succeeds in arousing a portion of his countrymen. He 
takes the field. God gives success to his arms. Christian 
QL is defeated everywhere. The Danes are driven out of 
Sweden, and the independence of that country, is secured. 
Its deliverer is chosen king, and, in 1523, he ascended the 
throne. Thus ended the union of Calmar, so far as Swe- 
den was concerned. The remainder of Christian's history 
is told elsewhere. 

The accession of Gustavus Wasa ta the throne of Swe- 
den is coincident with the commencement of the Refonn^ 
ation in that country. And within a few years afler the 
event to which 'we have just referred, that great mor^ 
and religious revolution was perfected in Sweden, 
through the efforts of several good men — among whom two 
brothers, Olaus and Laurentius Petri, were prominent — un- 
der the encouraging and even propelling auspices of the king. 

4«. HISTOEY OF SWEDEN FROM THE REFORMATION UNTIL 
THE. PRESENT TIME. 

Since the accession of Gustavus Wasa to the thrcme of 
Sweden, in 1523, until the present time, a period of 318 
years has elapsed. And during that period seventeen 
monarxihs have been on the throne of that country, includ- 
ing Gustavus Wasa and the present king.* The number 

* The following is a list of the seventeen monarchs who have 
been on the throne of Sweden since the Reformation may be said to 
have entered that country : 

Charles XII. a d. 1718 

Ulrica Eleanora ) -^ . 

Frederick of Hesse J ^^^^ 

Adolphus Frederick 1771 

Gustavus III. assassinated 1793 
Gustavus IV. deposed 1809 

Charles XIII. 1818 

Charles John (Bernadotte} 
leigning in 1841 



Gustavus Wasa died 


A. D. 1560 


Erik XIV. deposed 


1568 


John 


1592 


Sigismund, deposed 


1600 


Charles IX. 


1611 


Gustavus Adolphus 


1632 


Christina abdicated 


1654 


Charles X. 


1660 


Charles XI. 


1697 
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oi reigns, however, has been but sixteen, for Ulrica Elea- 
nora and Frederick of Hesse were but one, inasmuch ai 
they reigned jointly. 

Gustavus Wasa was a man of great decisionimd firmn^ 
of character. His disposition was s^li^M^^l^ttiSi^ stitB) 
^ and his man^ieii were not such as ought t|^fAe4 poptih 
' lar. But his patriotism was founded iff ^frab^'fj^ciple, 
and was at €dl times unwavering and imdcnflllM* He 
was the George Washmgton of Sweden. Dulug his 
reign he consolidated the kingdom, imiting Ae Gqjthic 
and Swedish or Sviar races more thoroughly than they 
ever had been. He made the Lutheran Church the 
established church of the land. Much of his attention 
was %estowed upon its organization, the supplying of it 
with a liturgy, and the nation with a proper translation of 
the Scriptures. In this good work he Was aided by the 
excellent brothers, Laurentius and Olaus Petri. He 
succeeded in defeating all the intrigues of Frederick!., 
and Christian HI.. of Denmark, to recover the Swedish 
crown. He put down all the attempts which were made 
to> .i^ifartbrow the government by internal commotions 
lii BB S^ ^ of which there were several^ one of 
^K|^||iDlflt of which was made by Thure Johanson, a dis- 
cotii^ted chie^ in 1529. In his latter years, he enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity, and turned much of his attention t6 
the promotion of the useful arts and sciences. He was, 
in a.niE^ a wise, able and useful sovereign, and such as 
neither Sweden nor any other country has often pos- 



Gustavus Wasa was succeeded by his eldest son, Erik j 
thwi whom a more incapable prince has seldom bee^i 
called, even by birth, to sit on a throne. In the first 
place, he made himself the laughing-stock of Europe in 
his matrimonial afiairs, for he sought ^ehand of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, Mary, Queen of Scotland, the Princess 
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of Lorraine, who was a daughter of Christian II., and we 
know not how many others, and at last married his 
mistress, the daughter of a humhle suhject. Next, he 
quarreled with his hrother John, whom he accused of 
treason, aevu^^JSXjiA^ unprisoned him for a long time, and 
put to deailii^ vrhpm he suspected of beiag implicated, ^ 
among wj^ibt'^vl^ Nils, or Nikolas, the last remaining 
represenf^ukive of the illustrious family of Sten Sture, 
whom he assassinated with his own Jhand, employing for 
that purpose the very poniard which the unfortunate 
pritice had presented Xo him as a pledge of his loyalty. 
The remorse which this act occasioned deprived him at 
times of his reason, and drove him like ^ beast into the 
forests. And lastly ; he plunged his country into a tnost 
disastrous war with the Russians and Danes, the latter of 
whom, under the conduct of their great general, Rantzau, 
overran much of Sweden, whilst their fleets blockaded 
even Stockholm itself. 

At length the enraged citizens rose up and deposed 
him, and placed his brother John on the throne, 
miserable Brik was kept first in a prison in tbe^ 
then in Abo in Finland, aitewards in severd otl|ef | 
But he ended his days in Orebro, we believe. In :fM|i^ 
buried in Westeraas, where his tomb is to be seen, in tihe 
Cathedral of that city. His death occurred in 1577, by 
poison which his brother caused him to take or be Msassi- 
nated. His life, whilst he was in prison, f|ir"Very 
wretched. He often was in want of the most commcm 
comforts. During his captivity, he kept a journal of what 
occurred to him, ^tnd when deprived of the society of his 
wife and of the use of books, he devoted himself to music, 
in which he excelled both as a composer and a performer. 
He translated the history of Joannes Magnus into Swedish, 
wrote a treatise on war, and composed penitential hjrmns, 
two of which are inserted in the Swedish Psalm4)obk. 
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His son, Gustavus, narroivly escaped death more than 
once, and lived for years, a "wandering and very wretched 
life, earning a scanty subsistence by ihe meanest occupa- 
tions. 

John reigned from 1568 until 1592. One of his first 
attempts, ^er punishing the authors of the murders ccnn- 
mitted during the last reign, was to terminate the dis- 
astrous war with Denmark, which had raged seven years. 
This he did two years afterwards. He next earned on a 
War with Russia, which was suspended by an ill-observed 
truce during twelve years, and then renewed with fierce* 
ness. He was involved, during three years, in^ great 
difficulties with his own subjects on account of his 
attempts to substitute, at the instigation of the queen, the 
Roman Catholic religion for the Protestant. These at- 
tempts were defeated by the firm but prudent opposition 
of his brother Charles, and still more by the deaUi of the 
queen. 

Upon his death, the crown devolved, by right) on his 
son Sigismund, who had been elected king of Poland. 
This prince, upon his arrival in Sweden, set about restor- 
ingihe Roman Catholic religion ; a proceeding which led 
to great dissatisfaction. Finally, upon his return to Po- 
land, the Swedes rebelled, and chose his uncle Charles, a 
third son of the illustrious Wasa, as their leader. A civil 
war ensued, which issued in the dethronement of Sigis* 
mund, so far as Sweden was concerned, and the substitu- 
tion of Charles in his place. 

The greater part of the reign of Charles IX. was taken 
up with a war with Denmark, which was unfortunate, and 
yrould have been ruinous had it not been for the energy 
displayed by his son, afterwards known as the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus. Charles died in the year 1612, leav- 
ing the unfinished war as an inheritance to his son. 

This prince, who has been justly styled the most perfect 
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character of adl mpdern kingSj was but eighteen years of 
age. when his Mher died« But the Diet had so much 
^ confidence in him, that it did not hesitate to invest him 
with supreme authority. ]|n one year he brought the war 
with Denmark to a close.- He reigned just twenty years, 
and rendered, his life illustrioup in every way. It was his 
good fortune to have the counsel and aid of one of the 
best statesmen that the world has ever kilown, the great 
Oxe^stiema^ , Th& limits of tiis work wijl not allow us to 
go. into minute. detaU of the acts of this monarch, who 
justly ranks among the v€;ry best tl^at' Sweden has ever 
had. He carded on a successful war- against Jlt^sia-and 
Poland, he promoted the arts and commerce of his oinxt 
couitry, and was every way happy amongst his pe<q>l€f, 
when[ an event occurred which c^ed him to a more ex- 
tended field.. What is called the " Thirty Yeai^a' Wap,"' 
and the " Religious Wary" was occa^oned by the Protest-r 
ant& in Germany becoi3tiing oppressed, by the Emperor, 
urged on by the Roman Catholics, insolation of the princi- ' 
pies adopted at the treaty of Passau in 1552. The con-> 
sequence was a war of the most formidable and disastrous 
character. For a time. Christian IV. of Denmark under- 
took to lead the Protestant armies. But he was defeated, 
and driven back into his own dominions by the imperial 
generals, Tilly and Wallenstein. In this extremity, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was invited to put himself at the head of 
his, fellow-Protestants, which he did not hesitate to do. ^ ' 
On. the 20th of May, 1630, Gustavus app^ved in the 
Diet, deliver^ a farewell address of the most affecting 
character, and presented toithi^ infant ds^ughter, Christina, 
as the future sovereign of the country, in case he ^shoul^ 
never return. Then hastening his preparations, he set out 
soon after '♦irith his fc«:ces for Gennahy, where with 
an army generally far inferior, to those of his enemies, he 
performed a^ series of the- most briUiant 'e:q>loits„ and 
VOL. II. 12 
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ichieved the most afitooishing victories, until he fellcw 
the plains of Liitzen, on the 2d of November, 1632. The 
war which he so nobly conducted for two j^^jirs, was car* 
ried on for a long time with yigor, and'iKiccess too,, 
through the wise counsels of Oxenstiema. It was ended 
by. the treaty of Munster,^ or Peace of Westphalia (as it j». 
more commonly called), which ivas concluded op the 24th. 
of October, 1648. , - 

No prince of modem tim^ is more justly extolled thaa 
Gustavus Adolphus, not only on account of his penonal 
character, but his. great military talen(». StsDj of -the 
V9O0t important improvements, as they are 9alled, in the 
art of war — in'other woVds, of destroying men-K)we their 
invention to him, such as; the arran^ng of companies in 
ranks of three men deep instead of nine, which was the 
did Way; the substitution of light muskets, with flisi 
locks, instead of the old heavy match-locks ; and attaehipg 
the bayonet to the side of the musket-barrdl, instead erf: 
inserting it, when needed, into the muzzle. What gives ft^ 
more enduring lustre to his name, was his. goodness /bf^ 
character, his humanity, his. good temper,^ his high morali- 
ty, and his habitual sense of dependence on God. 
. Gustavus Adolphus was^succeededby his daughter Chris- 
tina, wlio attained an unenviable celebrity. Yielding to 
her whims and caprices, she fqrewent the true glory which 
she might have attained, for that which was beyond her 
reach; and after a reign (includipg her minority) of 
twenty-two years, she abandoned the throne at the age of 
twenty-nine years, and spent the rest of her life in other 
countries, and chiefly at Bome. She abjured the Protest-^ 
ant religion £3r the Roman Catholic faith, shortly after eiiie 
left Sweden. Her life, during her last years, was sqpent 
vx a most voluptuous and shamefully licentious manner. 
Her cousin, Charles X., succeeded her. He was engaged,, 
coring much. of. his short reign oi six yearsf in a successfiil. 
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war with the P<des, and afterwards Ib a disastrous one 
with the Danes. He expired in 1660, in the arm? oi 
Ozenstiemai^t the early age df thirt j-six. 

He was succeeded by his son Charles XI., yfho was a 
child of only five yearns ^f age. This monarch reigned 
thirty-seven years, and was tme of the ablest ^vereigns 
Sweden ever had. A part c^ his reign was occupied in 
war with Denmark, as* a matter of course. Dimng his 
reign (in the yeiBH* 1693) a revolution occurred in Sweden 
nmilar to thaft of Denmark in 1660, and for the same 
ciause. The peasants and burgesses imited with the sove* 
reign, in putting down the grasping and insupportable 
power of ihe nobles. . 

Charles XI. was succeeded by his scm, known to all ^ 
world under the title of Charles XIL, who was not fifteen 
years of age when his father died. In less than six 
months, this youthful prinbe took the^ government very 
much out of the hands of the regency, which had been 
appointed, and giving up the follies of his boyhood, he 
applied himself in earnest to ^great affairs. At the age ai 
eighteen, he carried his victcnious arms to the very gates 
of Copenhagen, andi)y a campaign of six weeks reduced 
the Danes, to the necessi^ ai suing for peace. Next he 
turned his attention to the Bussians, and gave them an 
awfiil defeat at Narv^. " After that he defeated the Poles 
and overran dieir ^country, and 'subdtied Saxony. But ki 
a mad campai^ which he^ made against the Czar df Rus- 
sia, In which he advanced far into the dbuthwestem part 
of that country, he ^was defeated at Pultowa, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Turkey. There he lived for 
years at Bend^, foolishly wasting his time, at one while 
on good terms with the Turks, and at another time defy- 
ing them. At Idngth he was compelled to return to l^s 
country, where he at once. commenced a war with Den- 
mark, invaded Norway, and .wit killed by a baH at the 
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siege of the petty fortress of Frederikshald (Dec^pMber'il, 
1718.) As he was reconnoitring the woii$lf^$&Aiisaif^ 
he was struck by a shot of half a ^pbiii^i^jiitMfU 
of his temples. His death was instaiftaiMnC^K jl^7 
merited the epithet of '^ madman.' ' Posiem^jkft vto 
frame and the size of a giant,* he inured lumsetf ia such 
6tigue that he could endure almost anything. In some 
of his battles he killed not a few men with Ms own liand. 
To fight was a real pleasure to him ; of this, there cannot 
be the least doubt. He w^ a rough and uncouth moirtal 
in his appearance, and* had not the least penchant for the 
society of ladies, nor that oi any other kind in which refine^ 
ment constitutes an element. And all things conside^, 
we think that of all men who have ever lived, he was one 
who might be considered ad among the best fitted by xia- 
ture, or rather by his own training, (fpr we will not slan- 
der natilre, or rather nature's God,) to be an executioiiel* 
of the human race. ^ 

Charles XII. was succeeded by his yotmgest si^er, 
Ulrica Eleanora, who two years afterwards insisted upon 
having her husband, Frederick of Hesse, associated with 
her in the government. She died in 1742 greatly belov- 
ed, and he died in 1751. During their reign Swedenhad 
some repose, but not sufficient to recruit her wasted em^r- 
gies. A ^ar, which was highly injurious, was carried on 
with Russia, and the interval of peace to the nation was 
disturbed by the disputes between the Hat and Cap parties, 
as well as by an insu^ection of the Dalecariians. A bat- 
tle was fought' in the streets of Stockholm, in which 3,000^ 
of the rebels were slain. 

* Ifl the Cathedral Church of Roeskilde 'we saw hia height 
marked on a pillar, where he had stood and was measured, as was 
Peter the Great afterwards. And though Peter i^as no pigmy, he 
\93as several inches shorter than his rival. A sword of Charles XIl. 
w«. saw in the^Royd Tkl»ce at StockholiD, ^hd it was nceai^ 
matter for us to wield it. 
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. Adolpbus Frederick, a Hdsteiti pnnce^ i^ho was also 
Bishop of Ltibeck, succeeded to the throne of- Sweden. 
He reined twenty years ^ his reign was much disturb-^ 
ed by internal factioas, and ^j the intrigues c^ Ffance.^ 
But the moderation of the king enabled him to get throu^ 
the difficulties which surrounded his position, with credit 
to himself. He died in the possession of ihe confidence 
of his people, Ipr he bad In iact fi^en ^n^ excdleot 
sovereign. „ _ . 

Gustavus in. succeeded Adolpbus Frederick, and jreign<^ 
ed ftom 1771 until 1792. He was an able and artful 
prance, and within a Jittle more than a .year he. ejected a 
complete revolution in the government of the country, and 
brought it back to the absolute form of mon^hy which 
the Bevolution of 1693 had given it, but which it had lost 
by the modification§ and exactions which the senate had 
made in 1718, when Ulrica Eleanora ascended the throne* 
The Diet was forced to acquiesce in the changes which 
the king proposed, and which he was prepared to enfc^e 
by the troops and cannon with /which he surrounded the 
house to which they met. When th6 states or branches 
^f the Diet hsid s^ned the new fortn of government and 
taken their oaths, the kmg drew a .|»alm-beok fiom 1m 
pocket,, and laying aside his orowi^ he chanted a jHs 
Ihum^ in which Jie was devoutly joined by the whdb 
assembled In 1787 war was deckred by Sweden against 
Bussia,* which lasted until lYd^. hi this war Gustavus 
displayed great Energy, and .commanded in person in soma 
veiy successM' battles. < The war waa ftcvorable, on thr 
whole, to his arms. In the meanwhile, the revolution « 
France commenced, in ite pra^^resSf the- khig ol^ that 
country was treated as a prisoner, and finally beheaded.^ 
Grustavut prepared to iake part against Finance, and m* 
vited all Europe Ho join in, the enterprise* - But on the 
flight of March 16th, 1.792. he was asMUM&iatedi^ masked 
12* 
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ball. The regicide was a nobleman of ihe name ci' An- 
kaxstrom, who was one of a secret associaticm of disap- 
pointed noblemen, who hated the king ^ what thej 
deemed his iyxaiinical conduct in abolishing the former 
cofistitution. The author of the crime was publicly 
whipped on, three -Successive days,<.wa8 condemned to wear 
an iron chain on his neck during this punishment, -had 
his right hand cut off on the fourth day, «md,was> then be- 
headed, and his body impaled upon wheels in differekit 
quarters of thfe city. The king lived twelve days ;. his 
wound was in the groin, and was made by a square piece 
of lead and two nails, shot from a pistol. B?fore his death, 
he appointed his brother, the duke of Sodermania, tegent, 
until his son, then fourteen years of age., should, ^imve at 
eighteen. It has been believed by many,. that the Duke 
of. Sodermania was at least, privy to the murden Many 
circumstances looked ^ery much like it. ^-^ V 

Gustavus IV., upon attaining his niajority, assumed the 
reins. He was a mail of capacity, but of an unstable 
temperament, and his wisdom was not equal to the getii^r- 
ous impulses of Ins heart. He engaged in a foolish war 
with Russia, which issued in the loss, of Finlandvto the 
nation and of the crown to himself; for his suijects-^the 
npbles and the army taking. the lead in the matter— com- 
pelled him to abdicate in 1809, and retire fipm tbe kang- 
dom on a pension. This he did, and lived long in Various 
places in Germany and Switzerland, as a private gentle- 
man, with his femiljr. He died only a few years ago. 
His oldest son is at present in the Austrian service, and 
bears the title of Colonel GustavusoQ. 

The Duke of Sodermania was elevated to the thrond 
in place of his nephew, and reigned from 1809 until 1818, 
under the . title of Charles Xtll. ^ As he had no son. Prince 
Christian Augustus of HolaiteinAugustenburg was chosen 
by the Diet to be GroWn.Brince, or Heir Apparent of 
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Sweden, But he dying suddenly, a «hort time after his 
arrival in the land which bad adopted him, the Diet was 
under the n^o^ssity of making a second choice. On this 
occasion > they chose John Ba^ti^te ; Julian Bemadotte, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, of Fwaice, and at that tinre a mar- 
shal in the service of Napoleon. This occurred in. the 
month of August, 1810 ; in the month of October the 
prince, arrived in Sweden, wad enthusiastically received 
by the Diet, and took the oath' to govern, according to 
the constitution aiQ,d laws of §weden. During eight years 
hj& was Crown Prince, and bore a large share in the govern- 
ment. In 1S18, the old king, Charles Xlfl.y died, and Berna- 
dotte- ascendeclthe Ihrone under the j;itle of Charles John 
XIV. It was grdj^ly through his influence that Sweden 
joined the Allies in 1813, against Napoleon. . With an 
army of 30,000 Swedes^ he arrived in Grermany, in the 
summer of that year, wad not many weeks after thfe^battle 
of Dresden. And the subsequent victorious course which 
the Allies. pursued— oije (tf whose earliest ftuits was tlje 
victory at . Leipsic, — was owing to his. wise (Counsels. As 
a. reward for this conduct, Norway was taken from Den- 
mark, C^hich bad favored the side of Buonaparte) andan- 
aexed to Sweden in^^l814j as we-have ^stated elsewhere. . 
Bemadotte ha§ now reined as king, in Sweden, twenty- 
three years i, and including the period in which he was 
Crown Priftoe, he has been thirty-one years in th^t coim- 
try ; and even his most decided enemies must admit tha|.he 
has devoted himself with great ^and per^vering zeal.to. the 
best interests of the country which adopts him. That 
his reign has been on the whol^, eminently prespei^Qsr 
and happy, cannot he dented. , In another pkce we wifr' 
give some notices of bis life, his actions and his character. 
What we have now said is suffibient to answer the object 
of thi9 brief sketch of the history of Sweden. 
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VOYAGE FROM GOTTENBURa TO STOCSKBPLM, , 

Bade adieu to friepdk at Gott^nburg— Description of our Bteam-bpat, tie Daniel: 
ThonbeiY, and its accoyiinodatious— Sty le of living on board-— 08«pfbraddy-*- 
Voyage up the Gotha— Falls of Adet^Falls of Trullbiittar-A.deBGripciaiior 
them— Canal arottod these falls— Its history-^Iti^ cost— New locka inaldng— 
Vlflage ofTroIlhatta:- Arrive at Wencrsbo][g-liake Wener,tt8extentf its s6eiie- ' 
ly— Locko Slott— Kuinekalla mountain— West-Ootba canal-CBontry bett^cen 
Lakea Wener and Wetter— Country-people brisf strawberrieis and oUiar 
firnita, milk, &c., to tl:e locks— A dance— Our boat descends into Lake Wioken 
—Meet the Erick Nordvall— Arrive at Lake Wetter— Fortress of Carliborf— 
Its object— Description of Lake Wetter— Qreat iron-works at Motala— Their 
edBt— Steam-engines madehere— ¥iUaofMr,Stjeiield— Kfjture of tbeooon-^ 
try Uirough which we passed — ^Description of the farm-houBea, fences, dec* — 
Church of Vretakloster— Arrive at Sdderkoping— Appearance of this tot7|i~- 
An old4?hurch and organ— Descend the Slatbacken— Pass between the'islaiHis. 
abd mainland— Enter the canal of Bddertelg«r-Lake JtfiUar-^ia sceuery^Ap- 
pro'aeh to Stockbulm— Fine view— Length of tiiis great line of iuterj^aJ com- 
munication, and its cost 

^ Our brief stay at Grott^nburg^ on a former visit, was 
rendered very pleasant by the kind attentions of Mr* Wyk, 
a distinguished merchant of that city, and member of the 
Diet of Sweden. At his house we then passed an agreeable 
evening in the society of his accomplished lady, together 
mih that of J^ishQp Wingard, — then bishopoi Gottenburg^ 
bat now archbishop of Sweden, and resident at Upsala,-^ 
Major Van Quenten, the secretary of the govenKM*, and 
other gentlemen. On the present occasion we had die 
ideasure of finding the same gentlemen in Gottenbuig, 
witb the exception of the excellent bisihop. Having taken 
leave of these kind friends, to whom we must add the ex» 
cellent Rev. Mr. Stare, then pastor of a small Moravian 
Society in that ci^, and superintendeniolalai^.anil 
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well conducted female seminary, but since deceased, we 
set out on our voyage by irteam-boat, for Stockholm. This 
voyage across Sweden by meaiis of canals, lakes, rivers, 
was one of the most interesting, foe the Variety of 
scenes and mcidents through which it led, that we have- 
ever made. We iWill, therefore, be more minute, than 
usual in our notices, of it. .- ; 

Before we actually set out, it may not be'Stfniss to make 
the reader a Kttle acquainted with our boat and its accom- 
modations ; this We will do in few words. We begin by 
saying that it is small, as it is notpos^le to pass, th^ 
locks of the can^d around the falls of Trollhatta witl^i a 
large one. As to the canals and locka which unite Lake 
Wener to the Baltic,, they are far larger, and would admit 
a boat of considerable size. The engine of our boa^ is of 
«^ut 32 horse-power. The boat is well built, smd as con- 
venient as one of that size can well be. It has two cabiiis. 
The oue in the stem has a narrow passage-way through' 
it, and state-rooms on each side. These state-rooms are 
about seven feet longy .b3r^six or seven wide. There is a 
seat along each side, which at night is converted into, a 
ns^row coudh or bed. Thtis two persons are put in each of 
th^se state-rooms or little cabins. But the number of these 
state-rooms is only eight. Of course the number of sixr 
teen is that of the fevored feW who occupy this part of ' 
the boat. The forward cabin' has no state-rcioms. It is. 
the salle d manger j or eating-^room. The stairway leading 
to it is as nigh being perpendicular -90 ne^d be- A loose 
rope runs down for those to hold by who are ed^^id of fall- 
ing. Down this way, we must dive into the forward 
cabin three times a day, to receive our meals. When 
night comes, the seats^ along the wall ii^ this, cabin are 
converted into beds, and' hammocks /are hung from the 
ceiling. But all .this arrangen^t ^ill not accommodate 
more than 10 or 12 persons.. As to thoiie \fho. have not 
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the privilege to sleep here, they must lie down on Hm^ 
deck. When the weather is ceol, as it.is now, the phtiee 
over the engine and around the chimney of the boilers, ' 
if preferred to any other. But when the number ofpU!-' 
sengers is very greiat, the whole deck will hardly suffice.. 
An English traveler records that he had seen the de^ 
covered with a ma^p^ humanity to the depth of about 
two feet. We have never seen any thing like this, and 
yet we cannot say that we have not seen some strange 
tbingi in the course of our travels. The deck over ^ 
main cabin is elevated about three feet above the rest of 
the deck, and is provided with seats, and with an awning 
abo when the weather is fine. This is the grand poin^ of 
rendezvous, morning, noon and night. ^Here the ladiiMi 
talk, the gentlemen smoke — not so much the huge German 
pipe as the cigar. Here, too, the more refined folks, or 
rather those who are more difficult to please, not odky 
drink their coffee in the early morning, but also have a 
table spread, and their meals brought to them. Nor need 
any one wonder at tiiis ; for the smells ^f the forward 
cabin are not always very savory. 

As to our meals, which we pay for at the rate of two 
rix dollars per day, (or fifty cents of our money), we will 
describe them briefly. Breakfast at 8 o'clock, consisting 
of bread, butter, cheese, some cold meat; 'some wanned 
meat, and brandy, a discretion, as tiie French say — ^that 
is, without any discretion at all. Dinner at 1 o'clock, 
consisting of, first, a dish of boiled fish with abundance of 
sauce, or a dish of boiled meat ; secondly, a dish of soup, 
either a sort of broth, with dumplings in it, or a soup of 
fruits, such as strawberries and milk, blackberries and 
milk, — sometimes only sour milk and sugar, — roasted meat 
and cucumbers ; brandy as at breakfast. Supper at 7' or 
8 o'clock in the evening, consisting of bread, butter, cheese, 
at at breakftst, and sometimes a^coice dishof me or 
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barley ; brandy as at dinner. , As to bread, we have some 
wheat bread, some rye and barley bread, and lastly, a Ysaxi 
baked rye bread, wbicb the Swedes love,^ and we abomi- 
nate, called kndcke brod^ which is hard enough to break 
any body's teeth, and is baked twice a year. 

August '2d. — ^At the hour of 5 o'clock this morning 
our little stean^oat, the Daniel Thvaberg, left the wharf 
at-Gottenburg, loaded with passengers, some of whom were ^ 
destined for Stockhcdm, but the majority for TroUhatta and 
Weniyrsborg. The weather was anything else than invit- 
ing. The heavens were covered with 1^-rolling daurk 
clouds, and at intervals there were heavy showers. Gor 
course was^up the Gotha (pronounced almost as if it were 
written Yeuta,) which is a small but deep river. I^ike- 
most other rivers, its course i& sufficiently meandering, not- 
withstanding its rocky banks; The same scenery which 
prevails around Gottenburg continued for some distance — 
bare granite rocks, with green fertile spots or slips of land 
between them, and with her^ and there a red-roofed^ 
house, surrounded with more or less of trees and garden ^-^ 
shrubbery. But^ as we advanced, there was an increase 
of rich interval ground,— cultivated as meadows, in which 
cattle were feeding, — stretclung between the river and 
the -ridges of rocks which krta the grand boundaries 
of the Gotha. As we still advanced, some ^degree of 
vegetation shoWed-itself chi the hitherto naked rocks ; md 
by arid by some \9tunted pines were seen, covei^ing their 
dark sides and summits, wherever ther6 was a crevice io. 
afibrd them a foot-hold and nutriment. 

About 11 o'cldck we passed two locks a quarter of a 
mile apart, in a side canal, to overcome the fall. in. the 
GtHha at the village of Edet. These locks are madg of 
great blocks of hewn granite. The fall, or cataract, ^ 
this point, is a beautiful and striking one. The river 
pours its waters oyer a steep rocky sur&ce, almost per- 
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pendicu]arlj. The fall must be 20 or 25 feet, in /the 
course of a few rods. The quantity of water- is very con- 
siderable ; for the Gotha is the only outlet of the lai^<e 
lake Wener, into which many streams flow. If this fall 
were not in the ne^^Khorhood of Trollhatta it would, in^ 
our opinion, be edUMgned a wonderful thing, and much 
more admired ttaitt i||NU. Advantage is taken of the i^* 
mense water-polteiiilSiftl^^^^ descent in the river gives, 
and many saw-mills tfie erected, chiefly on the'Edet or- 
lefi bank, where a great quantity of timber, which is 
floated down from Lake Wener, is sawed, and the planks 
sent to Gottenburg for exportation. 

Above Edet the country becomes still better. Vege- 
tation is far more abundant, and the houses of the peasants 
thieken on every side. -They are almost all built pf 
Wood, and are generally painted red, or what approaches 
to tluit color; and many of the abodes of the more 
opulent farmers are really beautifully situated^ and alto- 
gether^ display very considerable tauste. , 

At length we arrived, at about 2 o'clock, P. M., at the 
canal and locks of Trollhatta,*" made to overcome a de- 

* As a brief history of this great internal improvement mfij be 
interesting to the reader, we subjoin this note. Gustavus Wasa 
was the first king of Sweden who proposed to make a canal be- 
tween the Baltic and the North Sea? nothing was, however, done 
. in- his day. His son, Charles IX., made the canal above the TroH^ 
hatta falls, called the cana,l of Carlsgrap, which unites the ri* 
ver Gotha tp the lower extremity of Lake Wener. The canal at 
Edet was made during the reign df Christina, daughter of Gusta- 
vus Adplphus. During tKe reigns of Frederick 1., Adolplius Fred, 
erickf and Gustavus IJI., ari attempt was made to form d canal 
around th© falls tliemselves. During eix years, from 1749-56, 
this work jnras prosecuted under an eminent engineer, named 
Wiman. But just as he had, at great expense, nearly completed 
a dain, or breastwork, in the river, sqme enemies of the enterprise 
(as is believed) threw many huncjreds of planks into the river above, 
which descended with aueh force as to ^reak down the dam. 
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acent in the river of 1/20 feet in the^course of a little mpte 
than the ^istaoc0 of an Englii^ mile. . Aftec haying gone 
through the three lo'^er locks, and passed through a little 
expansion of the canal, we c^me to. the grand series of 
five locks, at the steep and alino^ j^erpendicular ledge of 
rocks which had to he oyercmi^ 40 iP^^ng this canal 
around the celebrated falls of JM|jPI|$i^ These locks 
are hewn out of thesoUd rock^atlififib MHy a stupendous 
affair. It cost^ vast sum tb mdce ibemj inasmuch as they 
are excavated through the hardest granite. The gates are 
enormous, for they are^ the deepest locks that we have 
ever seen,^heing nearly,, if not quite^ 13. feet each. Ano- 
ther and a lajger ^t of locks are now making, to the^ right, 
of these, it being found th$^ one set is not enough for the 
accumulated business of the canal. , > 

As, it required at least three hours to pass the steam-bo^t 
through dl these eight canals, we took that time for visit- 
ing the celebrated. faiOa in ;this vicinity. jSo^ taking a 
guidoi we ws^ked along the canal above the locks until we 

ThiB occ^rred on the night of the 19th of September, 1755.^ l?he 
whple enterprise, was abandoned, and w^s hot reflomed nhtil 1798, 
when a company^ was formed with many privileges, and consider. 
aUe aid was granted by the State ib (henrfiape oftimber, ^t^c., for 
th» aceompiishnxent of the work. On the 14th of Augiuti 1800, 
tha first boat passed through the series of ei^t locks, and thb canal 
■Irhich completed the navigable, communication around these falls^ 
And 90 rendered the navigation of the river complete, from Lake 
Wener to Qottenburg, a distance of abont bO English miles. ~ In 
aH this distance the extent of canU is but a few miles, and the en- 
tire nomjiet of locks 19 thirteen. We know, not what the short 
canal at Edet cost, nor the more xsonsideiable one of Carlsgraf. 
But we know tliat the canal with its qight locks, around the TrbU- 
hatU falls, cost 358,988 riz dollars, 01 $134,630. Tlie^width of 
the lock is twenty-two feet; and the depth of Water nearij thurt^en 
feet« The stock yields seat cely any interest At this ticue ano- 
ther set of lo(iks are.mi^ngiat these falls^ as well as at those of 
Edet, and Al(6ntjr5ni below* fuid those of Carlsgraf ^hove. 
TOL. U. 13 
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came to « fine little lake whiefa servea the purpose of a 
haibor for the many vessels which pass the canal, and 
if most romantically situated amidst a dense forest. 
Thence we turned to the left, and soon came to the high 
bstnks of the falls. The point at which we arrived is op- 
posite tb the lowest of the series of cataracts which com- 
pose this remaikahle #dL Here, standing on a platfom 
of rock, or a granite hill^ we saw one of the grandest 
spectacles which it has ever heen our privilege to behold. 
As we looked up to our right, as well as immediately for- 
ward, the river in its descent assumed the appeaiahc'e of 
what at first , might almost be taken fbr a inass of snow, 
lying between huge bartiers of dark, or rather violet?eo« 
lored rocks, which are covered with a few stunted pint^ 
and small underwood. The roar of the waters' here is 
gr^ and their motion truly sublime^ tJpoh'a close ^x- 
amina^n, what appeaied^.at first sight, to be a e<Hitinuous 
foaming mass of rolling^ watel^, ^omes divisible- intb 
several successive, catjiilcfa; The one oppoftte to us wSs 
the most clearly defined of all. The waters, hating de- 
scended the upper cataracts, enter ap expansion of the 
river, or what maybe called a small lake. There Ihey 
flow forwaird, and after rolling back ajgaih in eddies on. each 
side, they are at length borne away and descend the last cat- 
aract ; when tumbling, mass on mass, they fc)km, as if liashed 
into fthe greatest fury. Finally, they inake.a desdrat 
which is almost perpendicular, into a basin, of another 
expansion in the form of a lake, where, after boiling round 
and round in vast eddies, theyrdl onward in a less iniliria^ 
ted state in their Ocieanward course. After having contem- 
plated a long time the scene fi:om this spot, we pro^ 
ceeded up the bank to another point of vie^,' where, 
standing opposite the foot of ihe upper series of cataracts, 
Ijfe could loc^ up, and have an uninterrupted view of thi? 
ffmi pro^ct. Here the eye can trade every change in 
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ti^e Tast, descending,. foamijDg mass of ..iivaters. Here one can 
see. the river separating itseH at the head of the cataracl, 
and passing, in two white sheets of water, around an island 
of one or two acres in extent* and covered with a^ wild fo- 
rest of trees, and on which the foot of v^ai dares not to 
tread. A little loW;er, the river again separates and encloses 
in its snowy embrace an islet whi^h consists of nothing 
but a black mass of rock, having te it a few stnall pine 
trees and bushes. At the hat of this Islet of rock the two 
branches come together with a fi^ry which is iii^describable, 
and roll £3aming. away, and so pass beneath th^ elevated 
rock wherp we were standing. The view from this point 
is interestiiig,. because it enables one. to take^ in at a ^ance 
all the parts of the upper ^11, in the most distinct mann^» 
The view from our first station was too distant a one to 
do this,* .■■'.. * 

But we advanced still farther, aad took a position hi^- ^JlK'' 
er up > it was on the little island of rpck, which we have 
jujst mentione!d« We gained J|)|%jp6iht by crossing over 
i, biidge which has lately been erected for the purpose of 
enabling strangers to reach that island with more safety 
than they did when we w^re here on a former bccaisioa ; 
for then x)nly a narrow foot-way of a couple of planks ex- 
isted, without anylhing to keep one from falling overboard. 
The view from this point is inily sublime. You have 
come so near that you seem to touch, instead of seeing the 
cataract. You feel that you are in the midst of it. Around 
the base of ^e little rocky, isliuid on which you stand, the 
cataract foams and roars, and you almost, fear that it|BL 
foundations, though they are of granite, may give way, 
and the whcde mass, with you on it, be carried headlong 
into the vortex of ragipg wateirs below. It iS imposing ^ 
look up from this rqck,,and see. the- waters whiriihg and 
tumbhog around the dark i^nd of forest above. But it is 
nothing in comparison with what strikes you when, stand- 
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ing on the lowett verge (^ the rock, you look down oo 
the mighty congrest of waters wbieh takes pliu:e «<. thst 
point 

Repassing the bridge connecting the little isluid witfa 
die mainland, we ascended still higher and stood opponte 
the point where Hie fall commences, just at tb& held of 
the island covered with wood. Here the view is very 
limited, but perhaps more striking than anywhere ebe« 
You look up and see the river, which is not more thaniwo 
hundred yards wide, moving cm wards to the catliract. -At 
first it comes along slowly and gently. Shortly its rapidity 
visibly increases. Then, as it approaches the very point 
of ialmost perpendiculsu: descent its appearance is/iaoet 
striking. Not a ripple is yet seen in its dark waters* It 
glides along in the smoothest manner conceivable, and 
unbroken it sweeps down the fiall in its smooth chlEmnel 
UQtil it strikes the opposing rocks that lie in the bottom at 
tills point, at the depth, on the left side of die island^ of 
some fifteen feet, and on the right side of it, at a dqpth 
much greater. The moment the waters strike .against 
these rocks they lose their dark liquid form. In tfat 
twmkling of an eye they roll up in vast waves <xf pure- 
white foam, and hasten away to unite again, at tiie foot ol 
the wooded island, or rather more completely to meet 
at the £x)t of the little rocky island. It is striking to 
observe the beauty of the motion, the graceful curying 
o{ the waters as they descend until they strike against 
the rocky obstacles at the bottom; then the beauty of 
the scene changes into sublimity. After that, until- the 
waters have wholly passed the series of ciataracts, aiKl 
become calm and smooth in the distance, it is not the beau- 
tiful, but the powerful, the grand, that seizes and astonish^ 
the mind. We are struck with the thought that ah ele^- 
ment so gentle as water, when not in motion, or when 
its movement is slow, ijiay be madf to exert such a f(»ce. 
that no resistance of man can be of any avail. 
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Take U all 19 all, the T^llb^ta Ms are by &r the 
gracideist of those which are to be found hi Europe. We 
need not say that they ca;inot be compared with those of 
Niagara. They are of ti different sprt. They far surpass the 
Trenton &lls in the state of New York. The volume of 
water is much greater, and the desce)at lies within a diorter 
distance,-H^ot exceeding in fact an English mile. But' 
the Trenton ^Is are more beautijlil,^ and , the scenery 
around is finer, having, been thue far permitted to remaia 
in its primitive state. We greatly fear, however^ that some 
utUitarian will, belbre, long, cofi(Unence the cutting 
down of the jibrest which now adds so much to th« 
beauty of the icenery of those falls, and set about the 
erection of saw-nulls and cotton &ctarie& This same 
spirit lias invaded and disfigured the scene around the 
TroUhatta fall8> Many saw-miUs have been erected by 
Englishmen and others, near the upper cataract, on the left 
bank of the river. It is a natter of gratitude, howev^, 
that the whole of the right bank, and the lower portion of 
the left, ace pennitted to remain as God made them, their 
great rocky sidec^and summits covered with pine^ and 
wild flowers. 

In going from tiie point of view on the little island, to 
the upper station at the head of the. cataract, we ^passed 
by a very. striking natural curiosity. It i% that <ii sA 
immense throne in granite.. One can see distinctly what 
it requires no great stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose to be like the seat, the back, and arms or sides <^ the 
seat of royalty. . It is large, enpugh for at least a dossen of 
men to stand huddled together in it Here are engraved, 
in rude letters^ the names of several of the Swedish sove- 
reigns who have visited this scene. Among others, that of 
Che present king, Charlies John XIV., is twice recorded,—^ 
in 1813 and 1824^. , 

A considerable village has nptung up in the y^inity of 
J3» 
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Advanding further, we had a fine view of a mountain on 
our right, called Ehinekulla, which is of an insulated form, 
and around whose widely extended base a firmly cultivat* 
ed^countrjr spreads. On this side (the southern) of the lake 
are the two important towns of Lidkoping (pronounced 
Leedcheeping) and Mariestad. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon we reached the 
eastern side, of the lake, after pasang many beautiM 
islimds in that part of our course, some of wUch are in> 
habited, and entered the West Gotha Canal, which unites 
Lakes Wener and Wetter. Our progress daring thtf jre* 
mainder of the day was far from beiAg rafMd. Nineteen 
locks had to be passed before we reached the table land 
whence the waters run into both lakes. The country thfoogh 
which we passed this afternoon was much more level than 
any which we had hitherto seen in Sweden, and is com- 
paratively thickly settled. The canal runs in theneighbor^ 
hood of msmy villages and towns. The soil seems to. be 
good, but light , The whole appearance of the country 
reminds us much of that which Hes between Boston and 
New Bedford, and that between the latter and Providence. 
The houses of the peasants or &rmers are log cabins^ in 
many cases painted entirely red, in others the doors and 
window-frames are red ; but in the majorily of cases the 
buildings of all kinds are left in the natural color of the 
wood, which soon assiunes a weather-beaten^ brownish ap« 
pearance.. The people, like the rustic population of dl 
parts of Sweden which, we have ever seen, seemed to be 
a light-hearted,, plain, frugal, hard-working folk^ Many of 
the women and children, as. we passed along, came to the 
locks, with baskets of strawberries, ai)d other fruits of the 
seakon, cakes, butter, and bottles of milk and beer, 
which they aold to Uie passengers. In many places, the 
men and women were in the meadows making hay. The 
grain harvest hi3 not yet commenced. At one place, we 
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foand quite an assemblage of the peasant populaCk||l«inu8- 
ing themselves with dancing, a pastime which.fb^ Swedes 
andNprwegians are extremely fond of, and which they4prac- 
tife quite as much as the French. On the occasion to wMch 
we have just referred, our passengers all went to see the ' 
sport, as the house where the concourse took place was 
near to two or three locks. And whilst the boat^was pass- 
ing through them, some of our gentlemen joined the cic- 
cle of dancers, and for a wnile "tripped it on the li^t 
fantastic toe," with Maria and Joanna,* the servant-maids 
:0f the boat, who, by way of refreshing themselves after 
their manifold labors, betook themselves^ to waltzing. The 
ccmtagion spread. Soon the sound of the violin and the- 
guitar was heard on the forward deck, and they went to 
dancing there. In a short time our boat h|d passed the 
\ock$^ the signal was given, the passengers scampered 
onboard, the peasants scampered off, and we were uit- 
der way again. At the going down of the sun We eatne 
to, for the night, in a very -pleasant part of the country* 
Far and wide lay fields of growing i^ye and barley, and 
meadows which had just been mown ; and from which 
the weary hay-makers were returning to their homes. * 
And here we ought to say, that our fellow-passengers, 
who are all Swedes and Germans, were, without exception, 
ealremely pleasant people. The few days which we fspenl 
together passed away in a very a^eeable manner. We 
were, mtich struck, however, and pained, too, with the 
universal use of brandy by the gentlemen. As we have 
stated elsewhere, brandy is placed on the table at break- 
&8t, dinner, and supper. It forms a constituent part of 
diese meals. It is included in the bill as a part of them. 
But if one asks for tea or cc^ee, that forms an extra charge. 
We had not a few discussions with our fellow-passengers 

* Or Marie and Yohanna, as tiie Swedes pronounce these names. 
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on tiienib}ecl of brandy-drink^ in this countr^r. It Is 
awful to Ji^i& of the extent to which this dreadful evil 
exists in Sweden ; and it is not less awful to see what its 
effects are in rendering men blind and stupid in relatioato 
this subject. It is fearful to see to what a degree the 
energy and resolution of this brave people ace becoming 
invaded and impaired, by the great and ruinous indulgence 
of the prq>Qn8ity to drink ardent spirits. Often is it said 
to us by Swedish gentlemen, when they percc^ive that we 
drink no ardent spirits of any kind, " We approve of your 
principles and yout conduct in relaticHi to this matter ; we 
wish we could do so — but we cannot live without brandy," 
Alas, that the descendants of Gustavus Wasa, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Charles XII., should become so degenerate 
as to talk in this way ! In the days of these great men, 
the Swedes were a most temperate people. Charles XII. 
did not drink wine— no, not even in Ins great and fatiguing 
campaigns. 

At an early hour on the third day, our boat got under 
way I but we had not proceeded more th^ some five or 
six miles, before we were compelled, by a dense ibg, 
which seemed to hide every thing frcwn the view, to stc^ 
and Ue by during several hours. 

Shortly after we had started again, we entered the hmg, 
semi-circular lake of Wiken, which may be considered as 
the most elevated shieet of water in out cqyrse. The 
navigati(»i of this lake requires care, on account of the 
hidden rocks which lie in the bottom. In many places 
the channel for the steam-boat is indicated by stakes or 
pdes, driven down in the water. In traversing this lak^ 
we met the steam-boat Erik Jfordvall, which left Stock- 
holm at the same hour that we 1^ Gottenburg. Froaj^ 
Lake Wiken, we passed, by a crooked, picturesque channel^ 
partly natural and partly artificial, into Lake Wetter. In 
this part of our course,, we metihefiirst of the descending 
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series of locks. The soenery around was wild and rocky, 
until we reached Lake Wetter. We had now passed the 
iummit level, or the point which separates the waters 
flowing into the Cattegat^^ from those ^ling into the 
Baltic. Henceforth our course must be a descending 
one, until we enter the Baltic Sea, at the mouth of the 
Slatbackeh River, which is the outlet of Lake Wetter. Be- 
tween Lake Wiken and Lake Wetter, we passed two or 
three small lakes, or ponds, of which advantage was ta&eh 
in constructing the artificial part of the channel through 
which we sailed. On a promontory whidb projects ii^to 
Lakfe Wetter, on the west side, and near to which we 
passed, stands the strong fortress of Carlsborg. Thwr&xt- 
tress is of an irregular shape. The ramparts are high, and 
made of vast mounds of earth, smd sodded. There is much 
to dp to this fortress still. Many men are constantly en- 
gaged in enlarging and strengthening it. Certainly, wb^i 
well armed and manned, it would be extremely difficult to 
take. In case of necessity, the archives and treasury of 
the state, the crown jewels, and other valuable property 
which can he removed, would be transferred to this place 
for safe-keeping. Without doubt, no better place could 
be chosen. Here, in the heart of the kingdom, in this 
strong and almost inaccessible place, security may be found, 
if any where. 

Lake A^tter is about 100 English miles in length, and 
22 in width. It is wholly different from Lake Wener in 
its features. It is deeper, and more free from islands. 
There are some fine headlands in sight, oo each side, as one 
passes across it. We entered it about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and reached the eastern shore at about one. in the 
aflemoon. The weather was fine, and our passage was 
smooth and s^reeable. The " sea " is sometimes terrible 
in this lake, when the wind blows strongly from the south 
or north. Lake Wetter, Lake Wener, and, indeed,^ the 
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other lakes of Sweden, are frozen over in winter ; when , 
the inhabitants use them much for traveling, and for con? 
veying their produce, by sledges, on the ice. The vehicles 
are drawn by horses^ or are driven^ by mils ! We believe 
that this latter method of traveling is confined to the lakes 
of Sweden- 

Upon reaching the eastern coast of this lake, we (entered 
a canal which runs along the valley of the outlet of 
the lake to the east, and continued to pursue it 43ntil 
it ended in Lajte Boren, by a descent of some five or, six 
locks. Not farii-om Lake Wetter, we passed Motala* 
where is the largest establishment for the manufacturing 
of steam-engines that exists in Sweden. It is exceedingly 
complete, and includes a number of large buildings. This 
establishment employs upwards of two hundred hands. It 
cost about half a million of banco-dollars, ($ 187,500,) and 
was sold, a few months ago, to a new company, for 200,000 
banco-dollars, or $75,000 of our currency. The superin- 
tendent, all Englishman, told us, that the use of ardent 
spirits by the men, is one of the greatest obstacles whi<^ 
they have to encounter. 

The scenery around Lake Boren is extiremely beautifiU. 
Several fine villages appear on the shores, in various 
directions. A beautiful palace, belonging to the present 
minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Stienweld, stands on a 
peninsula, on the southern side of it It is really an en- 
chanting place. 

From Boren, our course was by a ca^ial, patallel with 
the outlet of that lake, through a most beeutifol and finely- 
cultivated country, down to Lake Roxen, a^ considerable 
sheet of water, and of a length much exceeding its breadth. 

* Just befbre reaching Motala, we passed, on ourl^-hand, a mar- 
ble monunlent, erected to the memory of C^ount Von Platen, who 
was chiefly instrumental in building tlus canal. 
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The more we see of Sweden, the more it remmds us of 
New England. Although our course, since leaving the 
fims of Trbllhatta, has been tiirough a country compara- 
tively level, yet the rocks show themselves in all direc- 
tions, peering up here and there in the fields and in the 
Ibjrest. Notwithstanding this, the quantity of arable land 
18 very considerable, especially since we left Lake Wetter. 
In Sweden, too, as in New England, the fields are sepa- 
rated fi-om each other by fences, either of wood or of 
stone — ^the wood greatly predominating. But Hie wood- 
fence of Sweden is very different fi*om any which we have 
ever seen in our own country. The rails are laid 
slantingly upon one another, in a straight line, just as 
the blocks which children have first placed in a row, 
and then pushed x>ver. Stakes are placed on each side, 
firmly driven into the ground, which keep the rails 
in their proper place. The houses in this part c£ the 
country, as in that which we passed yesterday, are all 
built of wood, most of them of hewn logs. In the majority 
of cases they are not painted ; but sometimes oae sees all 
the houses of a farm, from the dwelling-house down to 
the pig-stye, including even the bam^ painted a dark red. 
In many cases, too, the roofs are of tiles, of a less bri^t 
ccHor than that of the sides of the building. 

Throughout Sweden, as throughout New England, the 
Parish church is the most important building in ev^y 
large village. These churches invariably have steeples, 
and are built either of brick or stone, and painted a 
bright white color. Their appearance is very pleasant, 
and reminds the traveler that he is in a Christian land. 
The church-going bell never sounds more sweetly to the 
flar of one who loves the House Of Grod, than when heard 
in a foreign land. 

As we approached Lake Roxeh, the view became de- 
lightful. Bejfore us lay the lake. Beyond it, the white 
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churches, and their steeples, of several villages, away in 
the distance, reflected mildly the flood of light which waf 
poured upon them from the sun, declining through a cloud* 
less sky. Whilst, still further, the sit^ azure which erne 
sees only in the waning of a summer's day, terminated the 
prospect in obscurity. Whilst our boat was passing aeve* 
ral locks, which let her down to the lake. We went to seie 
the venerable old church of Vretakloster, which was built 
eight hundred years ago, and in which are entombed 
some two or three of the early sovereigns of Sweden. The 
tomb of one who reigned in the eleventh century, was point- 
ed out to us. The church is a fine old specimen of the 
Gothic architecture. It is built of stone. In one of the' 
chapels are many coffins of the Douglass family, of Scot- 
tish origin, who lived in Sweden some two centuries ago, 
and wer6 distinguished for their wealth. 

Having stopped for the night at the point where the 
canal ^lls into the western side of Lake Hoxen, we crossed 
that lake early the neift morning, and then, leaving the 
valley of the natural outle( of (his lake, which falls into an 
arm of ^e Baltic at Norrkoping, we entered the canal 
which connects this lake with another arm of the Bidtie, 
more to the sout^ than that into which the natural outlet 
fidls. This led us through a highly picturesque coun fay, 
consisting of hills of granite, covered with pines, wherever 
the rocky mass allows a foothold for vegetation, and deep 
ravines and valleys intervening. The course of the canal 
was very meandering. In some places it runs along the 
side of what might sdmost be called a mountainous ri^ge, 
whilst a deep ravine lay belowr At every turn, some 
variety in the sceiie met our eye. The country is as weU 
cultivated as its nature will allow. What soil there if 
appears to be good ; and fields of rye and barley, and, kk 
a few cases, of wheat, beginning to turn yellow for the 
sickle of the husbandman, met our view on all sidesw 

VOL. n. 14 
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At length, after passing many locks, we arrived at So- 
dericoping, an ancient town of a singular appearance, but 
which gives a good idea of the towns in this part of Sweden. 
The houses are chiefly built of wood : some are of hewn 
l^lpi^ but most are of framed timber, with planks running 
jj^fkJlftd down, instead of horizontally. Some of the houses 
arii^ttnted yellow, some white, some green, but most are 
of* a blood-red color: all are covered with tiles. The 
ftreets are very irregular, paved with round stones, and 
destitute of side-walks. There is in this town an old 
church, built of brick, which is a curious specimen of the 
Gothic style of architecture. It was built between three 
and four hundred years ago ; its high gable-ends, exceed? 
ing the roof in height and diminishing by steps, like those 
of some of the houses in Holland, have a singular appear* 
ance. There is a large painting over the altar which was 
made by a peasant, and does him much credit. It re- 
presents the visit of the wise men to^ Joseph and Mary 
after the birth of the Saviour. The organ of this church 
is a curious old affair; it was brought from Poland, and 
must be very old ; it was one of the trophies of the Swed- 
ish conquests in that land. The aisles of the church are 
overlaid with tombstones, which probably cover ^•ault8. 
The seats or pews are very plain ; each of them has a label 
containing the names of the occupants of it. On one we 
observed the names of an apothecary^ an engineex' a lieU" 
tenant, « mechanic and two gimtiemen. 

At the distance of less than three miles below Soder- 
kqpmg, the* canal terminated at the village of Mem, 
where it joins the Slatbacken, an estuary of the Baltic. 
From that point otir course lay down that estuary to its 
nwHith. The scenery on the Slatbacken is bold and im- 
piMflig.- ;The granite hills almost rise to mountains in 
fliees.' Their hoary sides are seen between the pines 
wWch cover them. The bottom lands, and the sides of 
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the hills, are cultivated, and many a pleasant farm-house^ 
appears on either shore. In aae place stands, on an 
island, an old round tower, of considerable height, and 
around its base are the crumbling walls of an ancient 
chateau, which once belonged, we are informed, to the 
sovereigns of Sweden, but now belongs to a coiciiil;., of 
Schwerin. 

After leaving the Slatbacken our course lay to Ifce 
north, or rather east, through the islands which bound the 
coast on this side of Sweden. These islands are of all 
forms, large and small, eonsisting of naked rocks, or 
covered either wholb'^ or partially with pine. A few 
houses and fields are seen on some of them. We stopped 
half an hour at one of them called Long Island, to take in 
wood. There is nothing, however, about these islands to 
render them worthy of notice. They are a part of the 
island-zone which surrounds the whole Scandinavian 
Peninsula. In the harbors formed by them, as well as 
in those of the mainland, the numerous gun-boats of 
Sweden find a hiding-place. And here they lie ready 
for action, whenever their services may be needed. 

About midnight we arrived at the canal of Sodertelge, 
which is about two miles in length, and which opens up 
a passage for steam-boats and other vessels firom the Baltic 
into Lake Malar. Here we remained until the morning 
light appeared. 

August 6th. — ^At 3 o'clock this morning we got under 
way again, and passing through the canal of Sodertelge, 
which has a lock of 3 feet of elevation of water, we 
entered the Malar sea, as it is call^, and shaped oifr 
course through its innumerable islands^ and islets towards 
the city of Stockholm, which is situate4 sit the point 
where this lake joins the Baltic. The voyaga ibwn^llus 
lake is very beautiful. It is amid islands which lie 
thickly strewn through this inland sea, and most of them 
covered with the primitive pine and other small trees." 
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,' in the neighborhood of the capital, many oi these islands 
are adorned with villas 5 on a few are villages, with 
churches, whose tapering spires are seen iar in the dis- 
tance. On a bold projecting crag that overhung our 
course is placed what is called the Iron Hat. Traditirai 
says that an ancient king of Sweden, surrounded by ene- 
mies, fought, retreating until he reached this rock, and 
tiien leaped into the Malar, and escaped by swimming to 
Ibe other side. 

At length Stockholm opened upon our view as we 
passed down a narrow and -straight vista between the 
islands. We had thus a kaleidescopic view of the city, 
which enlarged as we drew nearer. Finally the whole 
city burst upon our vision, when we were about a mile 
from it. Before we had touched the wharf, several boats 
rowed by Dalecarlian women, passed our boat on dieir 
trips to various stations along the shores of the lake. 
Soon the formality of receiving a visit from a Custom- 
house oflGicer [wbs gone through, and we were allowed 
once more to land in this very pleasant city. 

And thus was concluded a voyage of four days through 
varied and picturesque scenery and along a line of in- 
ternal communication, partly natural and partly artificial, 
of about 350 English miles. The extent of canal proba- 
bly exceeds 50 English miles, without including the 
enlarged and deepened portions of rivers and creeks. It 
is but tffew years since this line of internal communication 
was completed. It was undertaken by a company of 
shareholders. The stock was originally about 3,000,000 
jof our dollars. But their funds failed, and the govem- 
TOent was forced (o come to their help. The entire cost 
of this great .work, from Lake Wener to Lake Malar, was 
.^jrftout $4,875,000. It yields an interest of about three 
•'per cent It does not include the canals on the Gotha 
"♦iver, which were made forty years ago, and belong to 
" Inother company. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DESCRIPTION OF STOCKHOLM, AND AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE DIET OF SWEDEN, 

Origin of the name of this city— Its history— Its situation, on seven islands and 
the adjoining shores of the mainland— A description of the most important of 
these islands— Streets narrow in the oldest part of the city- Fine view of the 
city from St. Catherine's Church, and from Mosebacke or Mount Pisgah— 
Church of Riddarholm, the Westminster Abbey of Sweden- Tombs of 6ug> 
^vus Adolphus, Charles Xlf., Gustavus TIL, etc.— Statue of Gustavufl Wan 
—Town House— The mint— Palace of the king, one of the finest ^i Europe- 
Its history— Its ornaments — Royal curiosities in the upperrae&t story — Hat 
worn by Chailes XII. when he was mortally wounded — His sword— Remarit- 
able inscription on it — Church of St. Nicholas— Place and statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus— Statue of Charles XIII.— Mr. Von Hartmannsdorff— Baron Bcr- 
xalius— His character and employments— Diet of Sweden— Composed of font 
Houses or Branches— How constituted— Origin of the Diet— House of Pea* 
sants or Farmers— dumber of members— How elected and paid— Character of 
this House — A peculiarity in its government— Character c^ the speeches of 
this House— House of the Burgesses, how elected and paid— Distinguished 
men in it— House of the Clergy— Its character— How elected— Distinguished 
men in this House— This House conservative in its character— House of tbe 
Nobles — How constituted— Number of its members— Coat of arms of eaeb 
member— Distinguished men in this House^Manner in which the Diet votes 
—The increased committee resorted to in case of an equal division in tin 
four Housea— Number of members iu the whole Diet— This form of a L^gw- 
lature too clumsy and unwieldy— Need of reform great, and at this time ^ 
mach desired. 

Stockholm, like Copenhagen, is comparatiyely a mo- 
dem city. It was founded about the middle of the 13t^ 
century. Its name is derived from the word stocky 
trunk of a tree, and Ao/m, an island. Tradition says, 
a fisherman who lived on Lake Malar, having^had his ho 
twice destroyed by fire, cast a "stock" of wood into ; 
water and followed its course in lus boat, resolved to < 
his next dwelling on tbe spot where the block of 
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should be arrested. The " holm" or island, where' iti 
course was stopped, is now Stockholm, the Island of the 
Stock. 

In the earliest times, there was nothing but a village of 
fishermen's huts on the central island of the site of the 
modern city. This island is celebrated in the history of 
those early times for a tragical event which occurred on it. 
Agne, the twelfth of the line of the Ynglings, and a de- 
scendant of Odin, had ravaged the coast of Finland, and 
carried off Skialf, daughter of a chieftain whom he had 
killed. This captive lady he resolved to marry on his re- 
turn to his native land. The appointed day arrived ^ the 
marriage occurred on this island. But the king became so 
drunk of miod, that he lay helpless in his tent. In this 
condition his spouse hung him during the night, by (sus- 
pending him with a golden chain which he wore around 
his neck, to the tree around which his tent was erected, 
and then, with her companions, seizing the ships of Agne, 
escaped to her native land. For a long time the island 
bore the name of Agne. Many came to see the spot where 
this remarkable event had occurred, and being pleased 
with the place, and struck with its convenient situation, 
they settled there and founded a considerable town. How- 
ever, nothing that deserves the name of a city existed, until 
Birger Jarl, in 1255, made it the place of his abode. From 
that time it increased more rapidly. Like all other capitals 
of that age, it was a fortress as well as a city. In after 
days it became the theatre of not a few thrilling events. 
It was here that Christina Gyllenstiema, the widow of 
Slen Sture, made so glorious a defence against Christian II., 
Uing of Denmark, after her husband hild been mortadly 
bounded in the battle of Bogesuhd. Unable longer to 
defend the place, she capitulated, obtaining the promise of 
imnesty for her followers. But scarcely had the tjrraat 
entered the city before he ordered a scaffold to be erected, 
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on which many of the most dwtinguished men of the 
country lost their heads, ijmong whom was the father of 
Gtistavus Wasa. 

Stockholm stands in north lat. 59^ 20', and east long. 
17® 40' from Greenwich., With the exception of St. 
Petershnrg, it is the largest city in the world that is situ- 
ated so &r to the north. Its situation is picturesque and 
beautiful ; it stands oa seven islands and the opposite banks 
of the mainland, just at the point where Lake Malar joins 
an estuary or bay which puts up from the Baltic. This 
bay, like the lake which here unites with it, abounds in 
islandis, so that at no one place does it have any great ex- 
tent of open water. On the other hand. Lake Malar rolls 
its waters from the west, and contracts, as it approaches 
the city, to the width of an English mile. Just at the 
point where it unites with the bay which puts up from 
the east, there lie several islands. One of these is in the 
centre of the gentle rapids, through which the waters of 
the lake flow into the bay ; it is of considerable size, and 
its highest or central part is elevated some fcaty or fifty 
feet above the bay and the lake. This was the first part 
of the city that was settled. It is called to this day The 
City, just as the largest island in the heart of Paris is c^ed 
La Ciii» On the upper end of this island stands the mag- 
nificent royal palace, one of the most noble structuj^es of 
the kind in Europe. A small island lies on the southern 
side of this larger one, and near the upper end of it. On 
this island, which is comiected with the larger one by a 
bridge, stood the ancient palace, which preceded in exint- 
ence the one of which we have just spoken* A very dBi 
round brick tower still remains in the upper end of this 
little island, which probably formed a part of an ancient 
palace or some work of defence. On the southern side ci 
this island, and near the landing place for the steam-boats 
on Lake Malar, stand several iaige buildings, which aie 
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uised as public offices and for holding courts ; and about 
the centre of it stands the Westminster Abbey of Sweden, 
the old church of the Riddarholm. 

To the north of the largest island lies another small 
island, which has a sur&ce of about an acre in extent 
A bridge passes from the large island, just opposite the 
north front of the palace of the kingi over to this small 
island, and thence over to the mainlaM.* This small island 
contains a few dwelling houses, together with the king's 
stables. The lower part of it, as well as the ban|a of the 
mainland and the largest island, is bordered by a wall 
composed c^ large blocks of hewn granite, and presets' a 
noble appearance. It is to be regretted that ibe. upper 
part is not enclosed in a similar manner. Indeed, tiie 
whole island should be cleared of the buildings which 
are on it, and turned into a beautiful garden, as the lower 
end of it now is. It might be made a spot of surpassing 
loveliness. The lower end, beneath the bridge, fur- 
nishes a charming retreat in the! warm weather, by the 
sweet walks under its thick-grown trees. 

In the upper part of the city, and along the north side 
ef Lake Malar, lies a large island, called King's island, on 
which a great portion of the city stands, and which 
is united to the mainland by two bridges, one of which is 
of considerable length. On this island stand the two 
hoi^itals of Stockholm, one of which is civic, and the 
other military. Both are large establishments, and kept 
in the best manner. In the oivic hospital, or the hos- 
pital for citizens, we found a very worthy physician 
attending, and who now gives lectures in the hospital to 
medical students, that is a lineal descendant of Huss, the 
celebrated Bohemian martyr. 

To the eastward of the central islands^ of which we 
first spoke, — there lies a small island, on'which standsa 
round, low, unfinished churchy which is occupied by the 
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seamen appertainmg to the Royal Navy. Here lie a 
number of gun-boats. Still further to the east, or rather 
northeast, lie two other islands of considerable extent, one 
of which, in fact, is ve^ large, and is converted into one of 
the finest pleasure grounds which we haite ever seen. It is 
called Djurgarden, wbi^ signifies a park. A few houses 
stand on the upper IML^^, and it istxHmected by a bridge 
with the northern fftrliiffte city. 

A large part of tfo dtfitands on the northern main- 
land. Th is is the newest part, And is built more according 
to modem style. The streets are wide, and the houses 
more uniform, and display more architectural taste. On 
the other hand, there is a large portion or suburb of the 
city, on the south side of the lake and the bay. Twa 
drawbridges unite this suburb to ihe main centte island. 
The bank on the southern side is steep, and the houses 
rise rapidly, one above another, in rows along narrow 
streets. FfxMn the tower of St. Catherine's church, on 
this side, there is an admirable prospect over all 
the city, "with its islands, and intervening channels of 
water, with the expanse of the Idee iii the west, and that 
of the bay in the east, each abounding in islands; Every 
one^who visits Stockholm ought to ascend to this height 
as soon as possible after his arrival, and gain from it an 
acdurate idea of this most beautifiilly situated city. One 
thing will strike his attention- as soon as bis eye has ex- 
tended its vision beyond the boundari^^ of the city, and 
that is, that it stands in the midst of uncultivated na- 
ture. At no great distance, forests of low pine and 
fir surround the city, save where water fills up the cot- 
line, and scarcely a field of any description is to be seen 
within the entire prospect. ■ ■■ - 

The houses rftiie city are almost wholly iuilt of brick, 
stuccoed, andg^ierally painted whiter. Aiew are of a daik 
yellow. They are from diree to B.ve stcnie? hi^ «od 
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covered either with tiles or sheet iron- On the centre ujaokd, 
i=^4 , or oldest part of the city, the streets are narrow and crooked. 
W^'^ Ja .nwny of them a cart can hardly pass, Several 
-r^'ySl do not exceed ten or twelve feet in width. In this re- 
spect, this quarter of the city reminds one much (^por- 
tions of the city of Genoa. The streets are almost all 
without comfortable . »de-walks, and many of them have 
none at all. They are paved with smooth round , stones, 
and are any thing else ihaa very pleasant for walking. 
They are better, however, than those of ^Copenhagen and 
some other cities which we have visited on this tour. . In 
the suburbs, there are still to be seen some wooden houses, 
almost all of which Are low and painted yellow. 

In the southern portion of the city there is nothing 
which merits particular notice. It is the point of the 
. greatest elevation, and from which, as has already been 
intimated, ona inay obtain the best view of the city, either 
from the tower of St. Catherine's church, or from a very 
pleassmt garden on the brow of the hiU, called ^' Mbse- 
backe" — ^Mount of Moses, or Mount Pisgah. If we, there- 
fore, crossover by a boat, and land on the smsdl. island 
which lies between the southern part of the city and the 
largest and most central island) we shall find ourselves 
near to the Eiddarhdm church, or the church of the 
Island of the Nobles, as that little island is called. This 
^ church ccMitains the remains of the Jkings of Sweden, from 
* the time of Charles IX., the third son of Gustavus Wasa, 
until the present day. Many other distinguished men 
of the kingdom have found their last resting-place here. 
There is nothing remarkable about the exterior of this <Ad 
church, save that it has not the least pretensions to arthi- 
tectural grandeur. It is built of brick, in Gothic style, is 
low, and has so many discordant additions of one shape 
and another — one ctf which is a sort of mausoleum of 
- Chailes XILr-^liat it has anything else than an imposing 
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appearance. A few years ago the tower was struck with 
ligbtoiDg and destroyed. It has smce been tebuilt; the ;;/i*j 
lower portion of briek, and the u|>p€Er fjart, which' tapers .J*.^^- 
beautifnlly and conically away, of iron. Its height is ">' " ' !^ 
such as to render it one of the first objects which on(5 sees 
when approaching the city*. In this ehUrth rest the re- 
mains of the great Grttstavus Adolphus. His coffin bears 
the simple inscriptic^i) ^* Mortens triumphamt^^^-r^he died 
triumphing. Here, too, are interred Charles X., Charles XL, 
and Charles XII. The monument erecfed to the last-named 
mcmarch has sculptured oh it a lion's skin and a club, afier 
the feshien. of Hercules. This church is, in fact, the only ' 
one in Stockholm which is any way remarkable. As to the 
others, the most of them are large and good churches, con- 
taining ornamented pipits and altars, some pictures, &c«,> 
but nothing that requires special notice. ^ • 

Leaving the Riddarholm church we pass over a i^ort 
bridge, and reach the central island oi the city. I^t once 
we come to a small public Place, which lies in front of the 
House of' Nobles, that is, the house where this branch 
of the Swedish Parliament, or Diet, holds its meetings. 
This building is somewhat remarkable. It is of brick, 
with , interveniiig ' columns of stone, iii the shape of pilas- 
ters. . But in front of the Nobles' House stands a fine 
bronze statue of Gustavus Wasa, the workmanship of Ser- 
gei, and erected in the last century, by order of the Nobles^ 
Adjoining the House of Npbles^is^ a large ohd convenient 
Court-liouse, or Town-house, as it is commonly called ; . 
and further on^ as one advances towards the palace, is the 
Mint, which is a sort of pentagon in shape, and stands hat 
a few rods from the northwestern comer of the p^ace. 

But the Palace is the chief object of interest, aes a public 
edifice, which one finds iir Stockhdm. This grand cha- 
teau isof the form of a hollow square. AU its sides are 
equal ; and itd height may be said to be fi>a^ stories. It is 
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built of brick aad ituccoed, and \» of great extent. Am the 
gite. on which it itands is elevated, it stands out as the mett 
prominent <ob}e<A-4i|f^ -entire city, and has a most Btrik- 
UQLg appearance m one approaches it, no matter IrcHDn 
what dieection. The north $ide faces the bridge whic^ 
leads from the central island across the small i^and which 
.we have described as situated at this point, to the noble 
Place which lies on the northern mainland, and w^h is 
suTfOunded by &ie buildings. .The ascent to. the grand- 
entrance pf the palace, on this side, is by inplined planes 
along the side, and which are bounded by massy waHs 
of hewn grailit«. • On the eastern side of the -palace two' 
wings project, and a very pleasant little gardeit lies, be- 
tween them, and between the main body of .the palace 
and the -wide street, bet ween* it and the harbor, which 
mak^s round on that side of the island, and which' b ^ed 
often with smaller vesisels, steam-boats,. &c. On the sooth- 
ern side of the palace lies a long and narrow Place,; ex- 
tending from the water** edge up to the church of St. Ni- 
cholas, which stands not iar from the southwestern comejr 
of the palace. In.the upper part of this Place, wid near 
to the palace, stands a. granite obelisk, erected by Gustavus 
IIL to comniemorate the fidelity of the citizens of Stock- 
holm I who, during his abs^ice in the war against Russia, 
undertook- the defence of the city ; and at the lower, or 
eastern end, of this Place, stands a bronze statue of the same 
monarch, which rests on a porphyry base^ On the west 
side there is a semi-circular low building for the gusffds. 

On the sitejwhich the palace occupies. Count Tessin 
erected, in the latter part of the 17th century, a palace, by 
the orders of Charles XI. One month after the .death of 
that nionarch, (which occurred the 25th of April, 1697,) 
it was reduced to ashes. The younger Tessin, who in- 
herited his father's genius, tnade4)he plan of a second and 
stiU greater one. But mwiy difficulties retarded the enter- 
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prize. At lengthy after twenty ycaw ' had elapsed from 
the epoch of its commencement, it wa^fifiidkedf (in 1755,) 
and thenceforth became the abode eJ^iflMI rayri fkmilj. 

The interior of the palace is weH, but not gorgeously, 
furnished. The king occupies an ^fire story in one 
wing. The queen has her suite of apartments in the same 
wing OF side. The crown prince has his apartments in 
the eastern side. The rest of the palace is occupied with 
the archives of the kingdom, various public bureaus ; and, 
we believe, the several Orders of the State — ^those of the 
Seraphim, Polar-Star, the Sword, and Gustavus Wasa — 
have their meetings here also. In the apartments^occupied 
by the royal falnily, are some exquisite specimens of 
planting and sculpture; but their number is not great. 
These apartments are generally to be seen, during those 
seasons of the year when the royal family are not particu- 
larly occupied, at about three or four o'clock in the after- 
noon. It is at that hour that they usually ga out to take a 
drive. 

In a small room, in the upper part of this palace, are 
many curious relics of the distinguished men of Sweden, 
such as clothes worn by them cm grand occasions. Here 
is the hat worn by Charles XII., when he received his 
death- wound; the shirt worn by Gustavus Adolphus, at 
the &tal battle of Liitzen; the masquerade dress which 
Gustavus IIL wore when he was assassinated; and 
banners and tropjiies. Amohg the collection of 
which one sees here, is the sword which Charles XII. wore 
when he defied the Turks, at Bender. It is such a one as 
few men of our times could wield ; it bears this strange 
inscription — strange, to be used by such a man : *' Deo 
soli Gloria^^ — ^to God only be the glory. 

The church of St^ Nicholas, hard by the palace, is a 
fine large church, which di^es firom the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, and has been oAen renewed. It is here 
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that the soverieigns of Sweden are crowned. Near to thb 
church is the Bourse, or Exchange, which is a large 
building, and convement for the purpose kur which it was 
erected. 

Passing the bridge, which is before the north front of 
Uie palace, we come, at the end of it, to the fine Flaee, 
of which we hare already spoken, in the centre of 
which there is a^noble bronze equestrian statue of Gkut- 
tavus Adolphu», cast after a model made^ by a French- 
man of the name of Areheneque* The great mcm- 
arch, without a hat, looks boldly towards the palace* 
It is certainly one of the noblest specimens of, the art 
which we have ever seen. On the base, or pedestal, od 
which this statue rests, are medallion profiles, in baa- 
relief, of the great generals of this illustrious prince. ^ * 

On the western side of this Place, stands what is called 
the Palace of the Cro'wn Prince. It is a large^ but nUbet 
phdii4ooking building. Immediately ^posite to it, on 
the east side of the square, stands the Opera House wht^ 
GustavuB HI. credited, and in which he was assaasinatedy 
on the night of the 16th (^ March, 1792. The houses on 
the third, or northern side, belong to private persons. 

To the eastward of this Place, and immediately on the 
other side of the Opera House, there is a large paUic 
Place, called the King's Garden. It is an open piece of 
ground, of the extent of several acres, bordered by trees^ 
k resemHes a parade-ground, rather ths^n a garden. la 
the midst of it, stands a bronze statue of Ghaiies XIII., 
Which was cast at Paris, in 1821, after a model made by 
SergeL 

In this part of the city, which is called Norrmalin,. 
stands the Royal Academy of Science, which is a very 
convenient and fine-looking buildiiig. 'There is here an 
excellent collection of minerals, specimens in natural 
history, &c. i and all in the be8tx>rder. 
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Still further to the north, and on the highest point of 
land in this direction, stands the Observatory, which has 
an admirable pomtion, is well suppUadwith instruments, 
and is kept in a. good condition. 

The next day after our arrival^ we called <m Mr. Yon 
Hartmannsdoi^ff, Baaron Berzelius, and other persons of dia- 
tinction» The first-named gentleman may be considered, 
at this time — ^though not in office-^the prime counseller of 
the king; and is'the very able leader of the government- 
party in the House of Nobles, He is also President c^the 
Swedish Temperance Society. 

Baron Berzelius is well known, by reputation, to scien- 
tific men throughout the world. He is, without doubt, the 
first chemist now in existence. And. yet he is not a very 
old man — appearing little more than fifty years of age, 
though he is probably more than sixty. He sebms to enjoy 
fine health, and most cheerfid spirits. He lives, in the 
building. in which the Society of the Royal Academy of 
Science holds its meetings, and in which tiiey have placed 
tiieir collections of objects of nature ^md art. At hit 
rooms, in this seat pf knowledge, the Barda receiveif, with 
great affability, all who call upon him, and is particularly - 
attentive io strangers. He made many inquiries respect- 
ing his friend and correspondent, our own distinguished 
countryman, Professor Silliman, of Yale CoUege, and 
spoke in the highest terms oi his talents, hitf attammei^ 
and the valuable Joum^ which he has so long and so abljfff?' 
conducted. ^ 

Barcm Berzelius is not a rich man, far from \t He lives 
in great simplicity, on a veiy moderate income, for so ^ 
distinguished a man, derived partly fi-om a pensi(»t which 
he now receives fix>m the government, partly from some 
offices which he holds in connection with the Academy, 
and partly from the sale of his great work on chemistry, 
which is now complete in tea octavo vohimes. He told 
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Uf.tfaat hu time is now almost wholly employed in re- 
vinag and still further improving this work for a future 
edition, as he is desirous that it should keep pace with the 
new discoveries and improvements which the scienee is 
making. A few years ago he was created a baron by his 
majesty, the king of Sweden, and as such he is entitled to 
a seat in the house of nobles. But he seldom, if ever, 
attends, preferring to devote his time to science, which 
has for him far greater attractions than the arena of politi- 
cal strife. 

On the third day after our arrival we visited the several 
houses of the Diet or Parliament of Sweden, which is bow 
in session, and has been since the first of this year. This 
body (called in Swedish Rikets Stander) meets by law 
once in five years, at such time in the year as the last pre- 
ceding Diet may have determined. Its regular session, 
(called Lagtin^a) as prescribed by the constitution^ is for 
three months, although it may continue as long afte|war<k 
as the public business requires, by a special ordinance of 
the king. Extraordinary meetings or sessions of the Diet 
(called Urtima) may also be convdced by ihe king, when, 
in his opinion, the public good demands it. 

The Swedish Diet consists of four houses or branches, 
which meet in separate halls for the transaction xof business- 
They are 1. The House of Nobles, composed of the. heads 
of noble families ) they, meet in a house of their own,X:all€d 
the Riddarhuset, and of Which we have already spoken. 
2. The House of the Clergy. 3. The House of the Bur- 
gesses, or the representatives of the 83 cities and towns of 
the kingdom. .4. The House trf the Peasants or. farmers, 
the representatives of the farming population. The object 
of this form of the organization of the Diet is to secure a just 
representation qf all the classes and interests of the kingdom. 

It has been said by some writers that -Gustavus^V^asa was 
the author, of the Sweciish Parliament. But .this is not 
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correct. The fact \a that no one 1moi;(r8 when it was, pre- 
cisely, that thepec^le of Sweden began to send representa^ 
tives or delegates of the different chases of the nation to a 
common diet. In very ancient times, "the people met in 
one great assembly, and discussed all questions touching 
the publi<^ weal ill a vast meeting in the open air. In 
these national susemblies all classes had a right to appear, 
and the feasants had the same privilege of speaking as 
the nobles, or the inhabitants c^ the boroughs. But when 
a representative form was substituted fpr the general or 
democratic meetii^, is not known. Like that rejnarkable 
thing, called the British Constitutiwx, .its origin is lost in 
the dim obscurity of antiquity, "whereunto the memory 
of man runneth not." ' 

The Houses of Clergy, of the Burgesses, and of the 
Peasants, meet in separate Halls in a plain and no way re- 
markable building, which stands on the small island ct^ed 
Riddarholm, and just in the rear of the Riddarholm 
church. We began our visit to the House* <rf the Diet by 
taking them in the ord^ in which they Dank, from the 
lowest, to the highest i and oommenoed with the House of 
Peasants^ or the Bonde Staddet: This body Ineets ih a 
long and rather narrow hall, whvch«has a gallery over one 
end for spectators,' that will bold about sixty persons. 
The speaker (who is^ppointed at t^ commeotcement of 
each session by the King) occupies a idigMy elevated pla^ 
form, and has a table covered ^ with books 6f Statute? 
before him. The members occupy benches on his right 
and leftj whilst there is a door immediatdy in front' 
of him, in the opposite side of the hall. The membent 
usoally speak from the places whidi they occupy. Hie 
number oi members in Ais Hotue is, at this Diet, one hun- 
dred and thirteen. But they sometimes muster as much 
as one hundred and forty, whidi we bdieve is about the 
entire iMiinber which the bur reqomf. These memben 
15* 
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are elected by districts, and each district must be repre- 
sented or pay a considerable fine. But there ianothijaglo 
prevent two districts from electing the same man to repre- 
sent them, and this is often done from motives of ecdtnomjr; 
for the representatives are paid by the districts wMch they 
represent. On this account^ there is not an entire unifdrm- 
ity in the wages which the members of this House re- 
ceive, for sotae districts pay more und someless, acc<H*ding 
as they can -arrange the matter between themselyes and 
their representatives. But the average pay of the- mem-, 
bers ofthis House is about four and a half riksdaler riks- 
galds, (which is about a dollar twelve and a half cents of 
our money) per day, together with aa allowancefor travel* 
ipg expenses in coming to the Diet and returning from it^ 
This House of Peasants resembles what we mayimppdise 
a similar assen^bly of our plainest farmers would be. Their 
dressu is very much the sam^ that our farmers wear on ' 
public occasions. AfeW, however. haVe the costqrae 
which prevails among the peasants of their native districts. 
For instance, one most .worthy member for the province of 
Skane, or Scania as it is often called, in the southern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom, whose acquaintance we have 
made, wears small-clothes of deer-d^in, white woollen 
stockings with red garters, and large heavy i^oes. His 
coat is a loose round-about of blue cloth, and he resembles, 
for altthe world, « very worthy Scotchman who threshed 
wheat for the neighborhood in which we were born^ in 
Western Pennsylvania. Another, a member from Dale- 
carlia, wears the costume of his country^ — a bro?ui-brimmed 
hsft. with a red string, and other ornaments of the sanie 
color around .the crown of it; a red vest studded with 
bullet-biittons, an^ a loose round-about coat without 
buttons, but fastened with hooks and eyes, together with a. 
belt or sash around the waist, sraall-cloUies of cloth, white 
stockings^ and 9hoe& with goodly buckles. His hair is so 
long, that it comes down almost to his shoulders, and is 
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constantly falHng over his eyes. But there are few of the 
members of this House who have any particular costume. 
They are plain, sensible looking men, and We are told that 
their addresses are often remarkable for sound reason ami 
strong good sense, clothed in better language than one 
would expect to hear from men Who have-not had time to 
improve very i6uch the limited education which they re- 
ceived in their youth: In the present Diet, in which, as a 
general thing, the ministers of the king are left in a mi^ 
nority on almost every question, no House is more decided 
than that, of the peasants in favor of what are called -the 
rights of the people. In the opposition, the prominent 
msoil is Hans Janson, who is eveiy way an extraordinary 
man. His exponent, and the chief defender of the govern- 
ment, is Nils Strindlund, a man possessing a mind of no^ 
common calibre. 

There is one ^c^liarity in the organization of this 
House which is veiy remarkable, and which we are ntot 
sure might not be advantageously introduced into some 
of our own legislatures; it is that of hairing a legal 
adviser, under oath, who sits at the speaker's right hand, 
and keeps the House from adopting any measure which 
would be unccMistitutional or illegal/ This gentleman is 
a Mr. Cassell, a most worthy and able lawyer. He hai 
no vote on any question, as~ he is not a member, of the 
House, nor does he speak on any question eiccept t<5 give 
the 1^^ information which is needed. He is a most 
amiable man^ and seems to be as much at home there, ^md 
to enjoy himself 9B well ais, if he were fitting at the bar, 
surrounded by a cdterie of hisfellow-kwyers, and relax- 
ing a little fhnn severer labors by passing a good-natured 
joke or anecdote. He is,'— and deservedly so, We believe, 
— ^universally beloved by the members of the House. 

In the same story is the' House* of the Burgesses, whilst 
that of the Clergy and the Hall of the Committee of Finance 
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are in the storj bejiow* We visited the Burgesses first 
Their hall is yery conv^enientlj arraoged. The^ number 
of members in this House, at this Diet, is sixtyr - But the 
number would be much larger in a full repres^ntatitti^ 
To this house the city of Stockholm sends 10 members ; 
Gpttenburg 3, Norrkoping 3^ and ell the remaining cities 
and boroughs one firom . each. They are paid -such a sum 
]^r day as their constituencies choose to give, them f a 
legal riitio also exists. Tho^ from Stockholm and 
Gottenburg, we believe, receive 10 Biksdaler Banco, or 
aboui $3 7^^ of our money. But the avenage fttj of 4ke 
members is about one ddlar and a half of American car- 
rency^ or 6 Hiksdaler riksgald. The most .pfomin<^nl 
member of this House, who is also theleadei^ of the oppo^ 
sition, is Mr. T-hor Petre.. Mr. Warn is also a, dis- 
tinguished member of the^same party ; whilst our friend, 
Mr. Commerce-rad* Wyk of Gottenburg is one of the 
most influential of the govenunent party. The Swedish 
naihe for^ this branch of the Diet is Bprgare Standet, 
which is equivalent to the title of House of the- Burgesses.^ 
We next descended to the Freste Standet or House of 
the Clergy. This house is, at this Diet, composed of 1 
Archbishop, 11. Bishops, 4>3 Pastors, 1 Co-pastor, 1 Prp^ 
fessor from each of the "two universities of Upsala..aiid* 
Lund, and two members of the Academy of Sciences, in 
aib60. . There is- probably no branch of the Diet which 
pursuea a course twxe wise and steadfast than this. House 
doesi It; is the balance wheel or regulator of, this com«\ 
plex machine. Whilst it partakes very largely of the 
popular spiiiiy it sympathizes sufficiently with the govern- 
ment to give it -a steady and jfidicious action. It is. also 
an enlightened body. The distinguished Archbishop of 
Upsala, the Primate of the kingdopi, the good Dr. Win- 

• TJJie title of Commerce^rad Is one of h'otior, which ie confemd 
by the king on distinsraisbed merchants. 
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gard; presides overtliis body. -Its meetings are opened 
daily by the singing. of a hymn and prayer. There are 
many able men in this house, among whom the Rev. Dr^ 
Thomander, . Professor of Theology m the University of 
Lund, and Geijer,^ Professor of History in that <rf Upsala^- 
holdaliigh place. The Bishops and the members from 
Stockholm receive no pay as members of this House. 
But the other members receive on an average 5 Riksdaler 
ribig&ldS) or $1 25 of our money, per day, as their wages. 
The pastors who are members of the Clerical House are . 
appointed by the votes of the working clergy, who are pas- 
tors of the 12 Dioceses, into which the churches of the 
kingdom are divided. Each Diocese sends a certain 
member, and pays his wages and traveling expenses. 

And, finally, we visited the House of Nobles. * This ' 
branch of the Swedish Diet meets in its owii house, qt 
palace, as we have already stated. The exteribr of the 
building is imposing. The hall in which they Ineet 
is a large square room of lofty height, whose walls are 
covered with the coats^ o£ arms of the noble families 
which have a right to be represented there by their 
head or chief: - These coats of arm^ aire painted on 
sheets of copper or iron, about 14« inches long and 10 
wide, which are so numerous as to cover every portion of 
the walls from the floor up to the. ceiling, leaving abso-; 
lutely no place that we could see unoccupied. ' Wetjan- 
not imagine how they have been able to find-a sufficient 
variety- of emblenaatic devices to enable each noble family 
to have its appropriate Heraldry. 

This House is called th6 House' of the Ridderskapet oQh 
MelUj (the heads of the Nobles and -Honorables), con- , 
sisting of Gretvar (Counts) Baroner (Barons) ^nd Adeh- 
man (or noblea without any particulaF . title). The 
number of Counts who have a right to a seat in the House 
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ai Nobles (Riddarbus) is 79, of Barons l^d, and . of 
Nobles without particular titite .889, in all 1)$3. , The 
number presei^; at .this Diet is: Counts 60, Barons 137, 
Adekman 485 ; in .all 682. But the number in dsuljr 
attendance fluctuates, so that it , is impossible t5 speak oi 
it with entire deciaioa. We giye the number as it i« tkis 
month* The members of this House receive no pay. 
They sit on benches, coyei^ed with blue or black doth, 
without support for' the back, and without tables in front j 
and as the members generally wear their bats, and-maay 
are standing up in groupa whilst the rest are sitting, the 
whole scene is not unlike a meeting in a Bourse or E^ 
change. 

The debates in this House are Often not a little stormy. 
The government is at present in a minority here. The 
leaders in the opposition party are Counts C. H. Ankera- 
ward and Horn, .Baron Spengporten, and the Hon. G^ 
tw^on Troil. The leaders of the government p0i^ 
are Counts A. Von Hartmannsdorff and G. Lovenbjehn, 
General Lefren, and Baron Boje. 

The' entire number of the members of ^e present Di^ 
is: of noblemen 682, clergy 60, burgesses 60, peasants 
113— total, 915* What proportion of these 915 members 
hold offices of some kind or other in connection with the 
government, we have not been able to ascertain ; but in 
the Diet of I828j there were in all 718 members, of whom 
492 were nobles, (all, except 17,. were holding commis- 
sions, civil or military) 57 clergy, 47 burghers, and 122 
peasants or yeomen. Of the entire number of 718, no 
fewer thaii 554 were more or less dependent on the 
government ; a foot which shows the extent of official in- 
fluence upon liberty un4erthe constitution of Sweden. As 
we have already stated, those merpbers who receive a daily 
pay .for their attendance -(the peasants, the burgesses and 
the clergy— excepting the archbishop, bishops, and the 
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paston of Stodldbolm) — are paid by their immediate con- 
stituencies, sffld not by the general gdvemment or state. 

On all questions the Diet votes by Houses, each House 
having one vote; On congtitutional questicms there mCwt 
be a unanimous vote to render ariy law valid. In other 
cases a ma^orityy that is, three Houses, are requisite to pa^ 
a law. When, as often happens, two Houses vote one Way 
and two an opfH*ite "v^ay^ so that there is a tie, the mea- 
sure^ialls i,o the^ ground ; or if a financial one, which must 
be acted on^ the^ question is ^ferred to. the committee on 
finance, which consistfs of ^ members, 6 from each House. 
To tins 'Standing/ cominittee of 24 members, twelve mem- 
bers -moreare added from each.House, making then a grand 
committee, or what is.cdled the Increased CommitUe, of 
72 members. That. committee reconsiders the questttm 
on which the Diet was equally divided, and their vote, 
givjen individi^sdly, is decisive.; excepting that in all cases 
the signature of the king is neces^atry to the final passing 
of any law. - 

There is a committee, composed of an equal numbelr 
firom each House, which is appointed at the opening of 
every Diet, and is charged with the preliminary consi- 
deration of every proposed modification of the constitu- 
tion. There are also several other committees. 

When the king opens or dissolves the^Diet, they all meet 
in a large hall in the palace for that purpode. 

There is unquestionably a very considerable amount of 
talent in this Diet, as w« learn from all quarters. But 
firom the very nature of the organization of this body, buisi- 
ness must make very «low progress* Besides, it is a grieat 
evil that the members of all the houses speak so much ; in 
this respect they are almost equal to the members of qur 
Congre^ and of most of our state legislatures. Every body 
wishes to speak, and it matters not how dl^ the same 
arguments have been repeated, they mu^ be repeated once 
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more if any one chooses to dp it. And as tibere is ty^UfffH' 
cation of the previous question, as with us,^ nor even mfy 
xule forbidding a member to speak twice on Jfche same 
question^ there- is almost ^no .end to speeeh-makiii^. In 
consequence of this, the session ofthe Diet ordinarily cou- 
tiimes a long time : the last one was, prolonged for nearly 
a year and a half, and the present one bids fair to ccmtinue 
to the end of the year, and perhaps far longer, Tbb is a 
great evil; indeed, it is evidently time that this cJloiqsy 
maebiae of Jegislation should be refi>rmed jand simplified, 
and adaj)ted to the business and the w^nts of the age. 
Such a reform is greatly deared by the nation. . W)i6bl. it 
wsir invented it . was the best thing of the^ kind that tlie 
Hfodd Igiew any thing of{ but.it is now tod unwieldy^atidr 
anoienl, aud like many other did thip^ it is ^^ rea^ to 
vanish away." , ^ - . 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF SWEDEN. 

Want of a sufficient number of churches in Stockholm— Some statistics on this 
subject— English chapel, and the Rev. Mr: Scott's labors in Sweden— Mr. 
Owen— Sabbath better observed at Stockholm than at Copenhagen and Ham- 
burg — Mr. Laing's statement in regard to crimes in Sweden — Appalling — 
Fully confirmed' by the official statement of Count Rosenblad— A summary of 
thai statement-causes -^hich have led to the great prevalence of crimein 
Sweden— Those which Mr. Laing indicates— All of them real and potent- 
Other causes stated — And their operation explained— Use of brandy wide 
spread, and effective of much crime — Necessity for an evangelical ministry 
to secure a high state of morality in any country — Religion : Toleration not 
allowed except to foreigners— The laws forbid schism— Roman Catholics- 
Jews— The number of both— Church establishment of Sweden— Number (^ 
the ministry — Expense of the church establishment— Expensive gifts— A fact 
related by Mr. Lsestadius— The absurdity ot some pf Mr. Laing's statements- 
Spiritual power of the pastors— Character of the^wedish liturgy and psalmo- 
dy— Swedenborgiauism-Extensive parishes -Church Fairs— Laplandere— 
Progress of truth in Sweden— Bible and Tract Societies— Progress of the Tern - 
perance cause, glorious — Crewn Prince, the patron of the National Temper- 
ance Society. 

It is astonishing to find only eleven national or parish 
churches in this city, whose population is fully 80,000 
souls. It is true that these churches are large 5 but if 
they were all filled as completely as possible, they cc^lil 
not contain one half of the population which' is of an age 
to attend church ; and if we . add to the eleven parish 
churches, the chapels which are in the hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, still the provision which is made 
for the native Swedish population is very inadequate. We 
have been often told — and it is oneof the most frequently 
repeated arguments of the advocates of the union of the ' 
church and the state, — ^that the aid of the government if 
needed to erect and support churches, and that without 
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this aid, adequate provision will not be made for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people. But this argument has 
little force, if we may judge from what we have seen on 
this tour, which has been made wholly through Protestant 
countriei^ in which the union of church an^ state every 
where exists. The churches of Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Gottenburg and Stockholm, wiH not accommodate one half 
of the people in those cities,, who have arrived at an 
age when they might and ought to go to church. And 
yet with this fact staring them in the face, the authorities 
of some of these cities would imprison a man who should 
attempt to hold an independent worship, in his own house 
or elsewhere, and thus try to benefit some few of those for 
whom there is not room in the national churches, or who 
may prefer not to attend them. 

In what we have just said in relation to the want of church 
accommodation,— ^8 it is termed in England, — inthiscify, 
the reader will have remarked that we have spoken of the 
want of churches in sufficient number for the Swedish po- 
pulation. As regards the foreign population of this city, 
it would seem to be better provided for than the native ; 
for we find here an English chapel, a French Protestant 
chapel, a German Lutheran church, a Reformed Dutch 
church, a Finnish church, a Greek or Russian chapel, a Ro- 
man Catholic church or chapel, and a Jewish Synagogue. 
These places of worship are very small, with one Or two ex- 
ceptions, but they are quite large enough to accommodate 
those for whom they were established. But it is very dif- 
ferent in relation to the Swedish churches properly so call- 
ed. If they were crowded, they could not contain more 
than half the Swedish population of the city who ought to 
attend the sanctuaries of the living God. There* is not a city 
in the United States,^-except, perhaps, New Orleans, — 
which is not far better supplied with church accommo- 
dation. . 
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Afl in the other large towns of Sweden, there are seve- 
ral pastors or preachers attached to each church in Stock- 
holm. One of these is generally the Pa^OTy and the 
othec9 co-ministers and assbtants. We found nothing like 
Sunday schools, or large Bible classes, in any of the 
churches into which we looked. Sunday schools do 
exist in Sweden, but they are very secular in their charac- 
ter, and their number is not great. Sunday schools of the 
character of ours, and conducted on the plan on which ours 
are conducted, are nearly unknown in Sweden. 

Besides the national or Swedish places of worship, 
to which we have alluded, there is a sm^il congregaticm 
of the United Brethren, who worship in an apartment of a 
private house. As to the Roman Catholic church, (which 
has now a place of worship), the Greek church, (connect- 
ed with the Russian embassy), and all the other foreign 
churches or chapels, they are wholly inconsiderable as it ^ 
regards the number of the people for whom they were in- 
tended or who frequent them. The English chapel is im- 
portant on other accounts than merely the service for the 
handful of English and Americans, who either reside here 
or visit this city. 

The preacher in that chapel is the Rev. Oeorge Scott, 
who has been laboring here nearly ten years. This excel- 
lent and zealous servant of God not only preaches in the 
morning, to as many persons who speak the English as he 
can induce to come and hear him, but he also preaches to 
a large congregation of Swedes at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. At this service the chapel, where he has long preach- 
ed, is usually crowded to overflowing. He has, there- 
fore, through the help which he has received from friends 
in England, built a new chapel, which is almost completed, 
and which will hold most comfortably a congregation of 
more than twelve hundred pehicms. Mr. Scott is a member 
of the denomination of Christians who are called Wes- 
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leyan Methodists, but is truly liberal in his views. He 
speaks the Swedish language with great perfection. And 
by his prudence, as wei^ JU his zeal, he has succeeded in 
rendering himself both acceptable and useful. His activity 
in the Missionary, Bible, Tract, Infant School and Temper- 
ance causes, has rendered his residence in Sweden a bless^ 
ing to the country.* 

And we cannot omit stating that Mr. Owen; an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who has long resided in Stockholm, and 
who introduced steam-boats into the country, and at first 
employed many English workmen, deserves great crculit 
for his earnest desires to promote the religious interests of 
those whom he employed. This led him to bring out an 
English preacher, at first almost wholly at his own ex- 
pense, and to do much ever since to sustain him. It has 
fiillen to the lot of few individual foreigners to do for a 
whole country what Mr. O. has done for Sweden, as the 
introducer of the steam-engine, the temperance reform^ 
and the missionary enterprise to which reference is here 
made. 

A Swedish nobleman. Count De Geer, also, most liberally, 
for fourteen years, gave, without the slightest recompense, 
the use of a house for a chapel. We mention these things as 
a thousand times more important than many which we have 
to record, and as exhibiting an example of goodness and 

♦ Since the above paragraph was written, Mr. Scott's church, 
there spoken of, has been completed and dedicated to the eervicc of 
God. And although when crowded it will hold 1,400 or 1,500 peo- 
ple it 18 found already to be too small for the Swedish service. 
With a view to relieve his church from the debt which remained 
due for its construction, Mr, S. recently vieiited this country, as is 
known to many of those into whose iiands this book will probably 
fall, and succeeded In awaking a very great degree of interest, not 
only in behalf of the particular and important enterprise in which he 
is engaged, but also of Sweden as a country, and the Swedes as a 
peaple. ' " 
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benevolence worthy of universal imitation. We officiated, 
with great pleasure^ for Mr. Sodtl in the morning, and 
heard him preach to his SwedMiiJ^ngregation in the after- 
noon. And though we could noi understand much that 
was said, we were greatly delighted to see the deep inter- 
est manifested by some ^ve hundred people, or more, in 
hearing the word of eternal life faithfully preached to 
them. 

The shops are v^y generally closed in tl)is city on the 
Sabbath, and the day is externally better observed, we 
should judge, than it is in Copenhagen or Hamburg. 

A good deal of ^attention has been lately called to the 
moral state of Sweden, as compared with that of other 
countries, by some statements which Mr. Laing has made 
in his late work on this country; It has been very gene- 
rally believed hitherto, that the population of Sweden is 
<me of the most moral in Europe, and, indeed, in the en- 
tire world. Dr^ Clarke, and subsequent travelers, had ex- 
tolled to the skies the frugality, the honesty, the tempe- 
rance, the general virtue of 4his people. According. to 
their accounts, there was but little crime of any kind in 
this country, especially among the rural population. But 
whatever may have been the state of things forty years 
ago, when Dr. Clarke visited Sweden, Mr. Laing under- 
takes, to show that in few countries — or rather in ncme-^ 
is there so -much crime of one form or another, in propor- 
tion to the population. And if his statistical facts be cor- 
rectly set down; it is hard to escape from the conclusion^ 
which he draws from them. We give a few extracts from 
his book on this point 

^'According to the official returns publidied^in the 
Swedish State Gazette, in March, 1837, the number of 
persons prosecuted for criminal (fenced befiire dl the 
Swedish courts in the year 1835, was 26,279, of which 
21,262 were convicted, 4,915 acquitted, and 98 re- 
16« 
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maiaed under examination. In 1835, the total popula-^ 
tion of Sweden was 2,983 ,144 individuals. . In that yeiff, 
(18.35), therefore, 1 person in every 114 of the whole 
nation had been accused, and 1 in every 140 persons con- 
victed of some criminal offence. By the same, official re- 
turns, it appears that in the five years from 1830 to 1834 
inclusive, 1 person in every 49 of the inhabitants of the 
towns, and 1 in every 176 of the rural population, had, 
on an average, been punished each year for criminal offen- 
ces. In 1836, the number of persons tried for criminal 
offences in all the courts of the kingdom was 26,925, of 
whom 22,292 were condemned, 3,688 acquitted, and 945 
under trial or committal. The criminal lists of that year 
are stated to be unusually light, yet they give a result of 
1 person in every 112^ of the whole population accused, 
and 1 in about every 134 convicted,. of criminal offei;ice ; 
and taking the population of the towns and the rural 
population separately, 1 person of every 46 individuals of 
the former, and 1 in every 174 of the latter, were con- 
victed in the year 18.36, of crimihal offence. There is 
no rebellion in the land, nor resistance to obnoxious lawa, 
as in Ireland to the tithe-laws ; nor are artificial cffencea 
created to any great extent by iniquitous legislation, as 
with us, by the garpe-laws and €xcise-laws. They are all 
offenofs involving moral delinquency greater than the 
simple breach of a. regulation, or a conventional law of 
the State, Among the crimes in the rural population, 
there were 28 cases of murder, 10 of child murder, 4 of 
poisoning, 13 of bestiality, 9 of robbery with viplence ; 
and this rural population is only 2,735,487 indivjduab ; 
and as appears by the official returns^ the criminality 
among them is only about one-fourth of that of the town 
population of Sweden." 

Mr. Laingi having shown as he supposes, that in 1836, 
1 person in. every 112^ of the population of Sweden was 
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accused, and 1 in every 134 convicted; and in 1837, 1 
person in every 1 14 of the whole population accused, 
and 1 in every 140 convicted of some criminal offence, 
compares this state of crime in Sweden with that of other 
nations. In Norway, in 1835, 1 person in every 457 of 
the whole population was accused, and 1 in every 662 
was convicted, and really but 1 in every 1,402 of any 
criminal offence. In Denmark, in the same year, the per- 
sons accused were as 1 out of 678, and the convicted as 
1 in every 943 of the entire population. In Scotland, in 
1836, the accused were as 1 out of 809, and the convict- 
ed as one in 1,099 of the whole population. In England 
and Wales, in 1831, the accused were as 1 out of 707, 
and the convicted as 1 of 1,005, of the whole popu- 
lation. In London, in 1834, the accused were as' 1 in 
540 of the population ; whilst in Sweden it is 1 in 
every 134 of the rural population, and 1 in 46 of the town 
population. In Irelsmd, in 1834, the accused or cqmmit* 
ted, were as one person out of 371.5 of the population, 
and the convicted jas 1 in every 557. These results are 
certainly very extraordinary, ^ . 

As to births of illegitimate children in Stockholm, com- 
pared with those which are legitimate, Mr. Laing comes 
to the conclusion that they are as 1 to "2.3 ; and in the 
entire kingdom as 1 to 14.6* But, subtracting the great 
number which is. fdundin 4he cities, he is of opinion 
that the rural population of Sweden is not wOrse, in 
this respect, than the rural population of England ; that 
is to say, there is 1 illegitimate birth to 19 legitimate. 
This is a summary of Mr. Laing's statements oa these 
points.* 

* Mr. Laing is wrohg, decidedly, in supposing that Stockholm is 
worse than Paris, as it relates to the number' of illegitimate children 
which are born in it. Instead of the proportion between illegitimate 
and legitimate births being onlv 1 to 5, in Paris, it is nearly 1 to 1^* 
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As we feel a good deal of interest in the question which 
Mr. Laing has excited, we have procured, through the in- 
tervention of a friend, very full extracts from the official 
repcnrt of his excellency. Count Rosenhlad, (the then min- 
iiter of the Justiciary,) for the year 1837, which is one of 
the two years which Mr. Laing has selected. These ex- 
tracts are too long to be inserted entire. We will give, 
therefore, the substance of them. In order to tio so, we 
would firemise, tha;t crimes in Sweden are arranged in 
three classes : — 

The first class comprehends : Blasphemy, murder, arson, 
burglary and highway robbery, infanticide, cul{>ab]e 
occasioning of the death of a child without murderous 
intent, poisoning, bestiality, bigamy, keeping a house 
of ill-fame, criminal intercourse between cousinF, incest. 
The second class comprehends : Disturbance of public 
worship and ridiculing the same, peijury, offences 
against parents, assault and battery, offence against em- 
ployeiisj strife between husband and Wife; attempted 
suicide, forgery of other documents than bank-notes, 
manslaughter and homicide per infortunium, robbery 

Mr. Laing is perfectly, correct iu what he says respecting the virtual 
inducements which law and custom hold out,, at Stockholm, to un- 
lawful sexual intercourse. For instance, there is a large Foundling 
if ospital, which receives all the children that are presented, without 
the slightest rnquiry. And for the sum of about $25, the mainte- 
nance -of a child can bo secured fur years. This is the laW on the 
subject, and a worse one could hardly be -devjsed. All legal, or 
rather municipal provision for the nmintenanee of illegitimate child- 
ren, is, pro tantOf an encouragement of the vice of licentiousness. 
Now for the custom: Few ladies of any rank, va Stockholm, nurse 
their own children. A wet-nurse must therefore be hired, for two 
years^ at a high price, who will five in the family, and have nothing to 
do but to take care of the child entrusted to her. This is the beat 
^aituation which a hired woman can have in this city. Is it wonder- 
M that illegitimacy should greatly prevail under such circnmstancea, 
to aay nothing of other and verv powerful causes t 
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of churches, larceny for the third time, larceny for _the 
second offence, larceny for the first offence, petty lar- 
ceny. 
The third, class comprehends: Offences against navigation 
and custom-house laws, offences against laws re- 
specting the distillation and vending of ardent spirits, 
depredations on forests, drunkenness, fighting, hastardy, 
and offencesr expiable by fines, such as nuisances, &;c. > 
Such is the classification of crime which still exists, in 
Sweden. And we must say, that the very exhibition of 
it ought, to be a sufficient argument for a revision and 
thorough amendment of the penal code of the kingdom. 
Both the number and. the nature of the crimes placed jn 
the first class, perfectly amaze us. We live in the nine- 
teenth century, and it will not do to punish with death the> 
crimes therein enumerated, except that of murder, and 
arson with intent to murder. Blasphemy is a great sin, 
but is it wise to punish it with death 1 And why should 
cousins be forbidden to marry each other 1 Much might 
be said against the arrangement of the second class. And, 
as a general remark, we would' say, that, from all we 
can learn, the punishments in Sweden greatly pxceed the 
demerit of the crimes committed. Who would" ever think 
of punishing the offence of ridiculing or disturbing public 
worship, with imprisonment for life, or even for a year, 
or the fourth part of that time 1 A fine of a few dollars, 
or an imprisonment of a few days, would be reckoned 
punishment enough. Nothing is gained by excessive se- 
verity. 

According to the report of his excellency, Count Ro- 
senblad, the number of accusations for crimes of the first 
class, was, in 1837, in the country population, (which 
amounted to 2,735,487,) 194; of whom 95 were convict- 
ed, 85 acquitted, and 14 remained under examination. In 
the towns, (whose population was that year about 290,000,) 
the number accused of crimes of tbe first class was 23 > 
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of whom 14 were convicted, 4 acquitted, arid 5 not de- 
cided. So that, in the rural population of the kingdom, 
the persons convicted of crimes in this category were as 1 
to nearly 28,794 ; and in the town population, the number 
of the convicted was as 1 to 20,714. The murders (in- 
cluding 18 cases of infanticide,) committed in the kingdom 
that year, were 46, or 1 to 65,771 of the population ; 
whilst the suicides were 180. 

Jt is remarkable, that the greatest number of crimes of 
die first class consisted of murder ; and adultery, bestiality, 
and burglary, ranked next in i>rder. 

As to crimes of the second class, the accused in the 
rural population were 2,555 ; of whom ^,049 were con- 
victed, 492 acquitted, and 14 whose cases were not de- 
cided. In the town population, the accused were 1,869 j 
of whom 1,372 were condemned, 495 acquitted, and 2 
whose cases were not decided. So that, in the rural 
population, the number of persons convicted of crimes of 
the second class, was as 1 to 1,335 ; and in the town 
population, as 1 to 211. It is remarkable, that of the 
crimes charged under this second class, the whole of which 
were 3,189, the larcenies, arranged in four categories, 
Were 2,456 ! The crimes next in number were, forge- 
ries, 150 ; offences against parents, 120 ; strife between 
husband and wife, 113 3 manslaughter, 48; assault and 
bkttery, 44 ; ridiculing public wori^ip, 28 ; &c. 

As to crimes of the third class, the accused, in the rural 
peculation, were 16,759 ; of whom 14,137 were con- 
victed, and 2,622 acquitted. Of the town population, the 
accused were 6,678 ; of whom 5,732 were convicted, and 
946 acquitted. So that, in the rural population, the num- 
ber of persons convicted of crimes of the third class, was 
as 1 to 193i of the entire population ; and in the town 
population, as 1 to 50^. 

The total amount of crime, in the year 1837, was as fol- 
lows : of the country population, the persons accused were 
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19,508, or 1 to 140 of the population ; and those who 
were convicted were 16,231,- or 1 to 168. 

Of the town population^ the persons accused were 
8,570, or 1 to 33^ of the population ; and those who were 
convicted, 7,118, or 1 to 40 J. 

And of the entire population of the kingdom of Sweden, 
containing, in 1837, 3,025,487 souls, the number of per- 
sons accused of criminal offences was 28,078, or 1 io 
107J of the entire population ; and ihe number of the 
persons who were convicted of criminal offences was 
23,399, or 1 to 129J«of the whole population. 

As to illegitimate births, they were,^ in the country, 
in the. proportion of 1 illegitimate to 19 legitimate j in the 
towns generally, as 1 to 5. In Stockholm, nearly as 1 
to li, or 987 to 1,534. 

It will be seen from this summary of the Official Re- 
port of Count Rosenblad for the year 1837, that the state- 
ment of Mr. Laing is fully sustained. Indeed, the state 
of things, according to this Official Report, was, in 1837, 
even worse than it was in the years 1835 and 1836, as ex- 
hibited by Mr. Laing, from the returns published in the 
State Gazette in March, 1837. 

We will only add a few more particulars, which have 
been derived from the same Official Report of Count 
Rosenblad for the year 1837. 
Number of persons imprisoned in Stockholm 

and other places, . . .- . . 12,811 
Of these, 265 in Stockholm and 261 elsewhere, 

were imprisoned for debt. 
Prisoners in the fortifications, 

Condemned for life, 615 

Do. do. certaifir periods, 646 — ---1,261 

Do. on Confession, 12 

Do. in Houses of Correction — males, 1956 

Do. do. do. females, 301 2,257 

Total, . . V^^ 
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DiittiB^ granted during the year 1837, . 107 

GMalinals condemned to death, . . . 15 

Civil actions before the varioys courts, . . 88,098 

Bankruptcies (of which 921 were in the towns), 1,405 
Actions for debt, . . » . . 49,455 

We have now gone through this exhibition of the 
crimes and other actionable offences, as made by t|ie 
OfScial Report for the year 1837 ; and we must say that 
it is truly appalling. We doubt very much whether an 
equal amount of crime, accompanied by an equal amount of 
the spirit of litigation, can be found in any other nation of 
3,000,000 inhabitants, or in an equal proportion in any other 
country. We are grieved to record it. But what can we do 1 
Here are the official statements. Without doubt the penal 
laws of Sweden greatly need revision and amendment; biit 
this does not diminish the amount of crime actually commit- 
ted, nor furnish us with satisfactory reasons for its existence. 
What then are the causes of this yery great degeneration in a 
nation which was for a long period reckoned one of the most 
moral of all the Protestant countries 1 This is a questioa . -^ 
which it is not easy to answ'er. The insulated situation dt ' 
Sweden, its climate, and in general the homogeneousness of" ' 
its population, are certainly fevorable to national morality. 

Mr. Laing assigns several causes which have operated 
to bring about this great degree of demoralization. 1% V . 
The great number of the privileged classes, compreh«Dri-**it^; 
ing not only the nobility and the members of the leame^l" ,^y 
professions, but, in the shape of corporations and commiHil'v . Y* 
ties of trades, also the mass of the middling classes of so- *' .. 
ciety, and leaving exempt only the common laborers. 
This leads men to depend more upon artificial and adven* 
titious honors and advantages, than on personal merit, for the 
respect of their fellow men. Consequently, the sense of 
the importance of personal character is undermined and 
destroyed. 2. Allied to this is the conferring of so many 
titles of honor, such as nominal councillors and chamber- 
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lams, and the medals of societies,^ &ci, for actions Btii fier- 
vices. which a consciousne9s of havipg done one's duty, joid 
the merited approbati^i of the public is the apppopriate 
and beist -reward. 3. The influence df the example of a 
dissolute court, especially in thn times of Gustavus III., 
and even laiEer, (hut not including the reign of his present 
majesty) which operated oh. a vain^glorious nobility and 
down through all ranks; leading to idleness, gaming, Mto- 
lity and general ppofligacy* 4. The political profligacy 
which marked the last part of the last centuiy, and the 
first portion of the present, as^ dts|)layed in the treacherous 
sufranderof Kaland on the p^Tt of thoise entrusted with its 
defence, the murder of Count Fersen, and oiher acts; 5. The 
Reformation did not thoroughly penetrate and transform the 
naticm.- It waus pofitical rather than truly religious.- : Aiid 
whilst it removed ^a few cereiiionies; and madie some 
changes in doctrine, it gave nothing- to take the place of 
the checks uid restraints wliich the RoQiish priesthood e^ 
ercises over the conscience (blinded Snd b^ted it iday 
be]hx)f their sect. And Mr. Laing supposes* tl^e popula-^ 
tion tp be too.^>arse to be well reached by the pnlpit ot 
the press. - 

There ir unquestiotiably a gf 6at deal of truth in these 
views. The five differient causea which Mr. Laing has-a*- 
^gned are real and potentv But he has omitted o^then 
^ w^h, in our (pinion, are more potent still . One <fi these 
is the degradation in which the vast mass of the agricul ] 
tixni population is held— we mean the whole of the agpri^ 
cultuial iand laboring people who. are not owners #f land or 
houses, amLwho must each have a patron, or sort of master, 
who is responsible to the government for the conduct • of 
his client ! When we^ first heard of this i^egulatibn aa 
being in existence, in Sweden, ,we^ absolutely could not 
believe it.. But .a small portion of the country-popula- 
tion are owners of eithec lands or houses. Such as are 

TOL. 11. 17 
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' aimtin of real property > are the trueBonde* or Peasant 
elan, and have a right to vote, and are eligible to certain 
officei. But the overwhelming mass c^ the country 
people of Sweden are only laborers, hired in one way or 
ano&er, by those who are proprietors of the soil. All 
such men, whether laboring in the country or in the city, 
must have a protection, in the shape of a written ddcu- 
ment, according to a form prescribed by law. This they 
must have from some proprietor, who is, therefore, their 
patron. Can anything be more degrading than to re<q[uire 
a poor man to solicit some one to be his patron 1 It is a 
sort of slavery, and is utterly inconsistent with the noble 
feelings which eveiy freeman ought to have of personal 
independence. It is bad enough to require every one to 
have a passport, even when he passes but a few miles 
from the place of his abode. But useless and embarrasang 
as this police requirement is, in such a country as Sweden^ 
it is/infinitely less. degrading than this Roman patronage, 
which renders the poor man an humble, cringing depend- 
ant on the rich, or at least some one richer than himself. 
It is utterly destructive of every manly, independent, vir- 
tuous sentiment in the popr, and rendera them and their 
fomilies, the easy prey to the will and the passions of their 
superiors. This regulation operates to the destruction of 
personal liberty in many cases. If a poor man cannot 
find a patron — a thing which is not always very easy, inas- 
much, as there is a serious responsibility attached to this 
office, — he is liaible to be thrown into prison as a vaga- . 
bond. And in the case of those who have committed 
some criminal offence, and have passed through the pre- 
scribed period of confinement, it is obvious that this odious 

The word bonde, we may here remark, denotes in both Danish 
and Swedish, one who owns or posBegsei land or other real property. 
It deed not denote one who is or has been a bondeman, as some 
might heled at first sight t>f the word, to suppose. 
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requirement must be an almost insuperable barrier tof fab 
return to good Habits. For who will be his patron when it 
is n6t yet certain how he will conduct himself 1 What a 
dreadful impediment does it throw in the way of the poor 
wretch who is placed in such circumstances ! And this too, 
at a time when encouragement, instead of hinderance, is 
what he needs. Nor can necess ity be plead^, nor even the 
slightest utility, as a~ ground of defence of this law whici) 
veiily more befits the I2th than the 19tb century ; for the 
ordinary police of the country is sufficient to protect so- 
ciety. ' It is enough for men to know that if they ^o weD, 
they shall enjoy the happiness and protection which the 
law secures to them 5 but if they do badly, they must ex- 
pect to be punished for it.' The same law extends to all 
4iie working classes in towns, manufactories, &;e.; in a 
word, to ail the so-called dependent classes, or receivers of 
wages! 

Mr. Laing states that at the close of the year 1836, 
there were 13,209 persons in the Swedish jails, besides 
284 children living with their parents in these dreary 
abodes. He tells us that &47 of .these persons were in 
prison for debt. But he does not tell us how many were 
there simply because they ,could not find a patron or 
sponsor, and yet ihe greater part of these 13,209 prisoners 
were in jail for no other re^dn. ' They had either been 
placed there as vagabonds, or they had been unable, at 
the expiration of the peridd of their confinement for some 
previous offence, to find a patron, and so were hot per- 
mitted to return to society f It is most devoutly to be 
hoped that among the many reformr which Sweden may 
adopt, the abolition of this most pernicious and degrading 
vassalage will be one of the very first. 

But there is still another and more powerful caiise of this 
national degeneracy in Sweden to be mentioned, and that 
is the awful extent to which the use of ardent spirits as a 
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bereiBge prevails. The peculation of tEe country is pro- 
bably at this day, about 3,125,000 ; 4t is certainly not 
more. It is not possible to ascertain wHh entire precision, 
the quantity of whisky whiich is annually made from po^ 
tatoes and rye, and annually consumed. In 18^9 it wa^ 
estimated at 22,000,000 kans, or about 15,000,000 gal- 
lons. Col. Forsell and other friends of the Temperance , 
cause have for the last four^or five years estimated the 
quantity at 60,006,000 of kans, or «>metlimg less than 
40,000,000 of gallons ; and £(xr doing so they have been 
called slanderers of the country. But a committee ap- 
pointed by the present Diet to inquire into the subject 
have found the state of^ things even worse thali any one 
had feared. What an astounding ^act! What a largie 
quantity does even tl^e estimate of Col. Forsell give as the*^ 
portion, we will not. say of each male adult, but actually 
of each male who has passed ten years of age ! Alas ! hei^ 
is the evil. The drinking in Sweden has been^ until re- 
cently, universal among the ma^es of sufficient age, and it 
has been regular and steady. Brandy, as it is called, fbrm^ 
ed a constituent of at least three of the Gye^ meals which 
most Swedes are^ accustomed to take daily. And at some 
of these three meals, particularly dinner, in many cases,— r- 
perhaps in most cases,— one glass did not suflfce, but two 
and sometimes even more, were necessary. Is it astonish- 
ing that a vast quantity should be drunk, even in a nation 
of only 3,000,000 of souls, in this manner! And let no 
one commit the mistake Of thinking -that this steady and 
hard drinking does not lead to much crime, because it is 
not exhibited in open downright drunkenness. It is just 
this steady,. constantly excitiijguse oi ardent spirits which 
renders men capable of committing crime aiid inqlines 
themrto do so. Real. drunkenness incapacitates men from 
doing much mischiefs The devil has bound such men 
hand and foo): for the time being. But it is when a man • 
has a glass, or two, or three, of the fiery liquid in him, thit 
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he is fit to do the work which the devil would have 
him do. It is then ihat his lusts and his passions 
become inflamed, and he sees -no danger resulting from 
their gratification. Mr, Laing does not seem disposed 
to estimate drunkexiness as a very efficient cause of the 
immorality which exists in Sweden. But we judge very 
differently, and we believe that minute investigation wouW 
show that in almost all the murders and other great crimes, 
ardent spirits has been the chief, if not the sole clause. ^ 

But we come to the last cause of the existing depra- 
vation of morals in Sweden : whicxi is the want of a 
thoroughly efficient presentation of the. Gospel throughout 
the length and breadth q£ the land, and yet not for the 
want of ^a sufficiently Humeroiis public ministry, nor for 
the want of human learning on the part of that ministry; 
No : the miiiistry of Swedep is numerous, talented, well-- 
instructed, learned even. Th^y have the reputation, and 
we. have no doubt deservedly, of being moral in their 
lives, and most agreeable in their mani^ers. But it is one 
of the evils of an established , church, with its system of 
patronage mote of less extensive, that it in&llimy: leads 
men to regard the ministry too much in the l^ht of a 
secular employment, to be sought, if not sdiely, yet 
chiefly, as an honorable means of livelihood. This fact 
is illui^rated to a great extent ii^ England and every oth^ 
Protestant country in Europe. The ministry of such 
men is not witht^it its use, we admit. It is a great 
means of promoting civiH^on to- have the people brought 
together, once, a week, to hear a discourse, even 
though it may coipe far shoft^of a just exlubition of the 
grand truths of the GospeL ^ven ;^e veiy act of- their 
assembling at stated times, dressed in th^ best apparel, 
and prepared to give each other the kincUy greeting, has 
a salutary effect. It is not sa Jjnsignifieant « means of 
civilization, as some n^ay ima^e, to haVe. the peaple of 
17* 
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all classes trained by custom, or influenced by nobler 
considerations, to habits of perscnial cleanliness, and the 
occasional use of better clothes than ordinary. . The man 
who neglects these good usages soon degeneratea 
morally, and often rapidly. A western lawyer, of- whom 
we had some knowledge in our younger days, once -re* 
marked, *' that the man who wears habitually a dirty shirty 
must feel that if he has not actually stolen a sheep, he ia 
well nigh fit for the deed.'' There is much truth, in this. 
But neither the assembling of the people in their best 
clothes; nor the preaching of a merely "moral" discourse, 
and the going through a round of services, however inter- 
esting in their nature when rightly performed, cornea up I 

to the full measure of a just exhibition of the Gospel. No t 
there mui^t be the earnest and resistless persuasico, ^wfaich 
nothing can inspire but a ^eart?felt sense of the infinite 
importance of a salvation, which csm only be secured by 
sincere *^ repentance toward God and iaith towiurd the l<QKd 
Jesus Christ." Here lies the true moral influence of the 
GbspeL It xkmands the services of the heart, of the re- 
generated heart. It contemplates men, all men, as Iqst, 
as ruined by the fall, as corrupt, and it brings help ^ H 
brings s^ blood-bought pardon, and a renewing Spirit. Thus 
preached, and thus only, it exerts its full measure of salu- 
tary influence Upwi society. Let this be ^ed in Sweden 
every where, and it cannot be m vain. And let not one 
service in the country churches be reckoned sufficient." 
Or, if a second service on the Sabbath be not practicable, 
let the afternoon of the sacred day be devoted to Sabbath 
Schools for the youth, and Bible classes for the older 
person^j instead of allowing the greater part of the day to 
pass away in idleness, or be spent in ipeeting to drink, to 
dance, to dissipate by folly any good impressions which 
may have been felt in th^ former part of it We .make 
iKese remai4:s with all retipect for the cl«gy of Sweden, 
whom we have so much reason to love. Many we know 
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are models ol pastoral fidelity, and labor " in season, out 
of season," for the good o£ those for whom Ccod has made 
them overseers. sisicomnes! But let the full 
measure of the influence of the Grospel be tried in Sweden-; 
let it be preached with that earnestness and power which 
its infinite value demands ; let it be accompanied with dX). 
the other means for the religious instnicticm of the people 
which have been found so useful in other countries, and 
it will soon be seen and felt in aU its transforming in- 
fluence, upon the character of the people. 

We see nothing in the situation of Sweden which need 
hinder, in a serious degree, the development and applir 
cation of the resources of the GospeL The populatioiv is 
sparse in many pirts of the kingdom, .but tt is generally in 
groups, or neighborhoods, so that it is not impossible to 
collect them together, if a sufficient number of. places of 
worship existed fof them f and th^re are preachers enough 
to supply the entire population with the regular preach- 
ing of the Gospel, if they were rightly distributed. This 
churches are not, however, sufficiently nqmerousi In 
many places the old ones are not larger , And what may 
seem incredible to some Of our readers, there are no stoves 
or other means of warming the churches in any part of 
Sweden. We are assured of the astonishing fact, that 
there is probably not a single church in Sweden which' 
is rendered warm and comfortable in winter by fire, un- 
less we except that of the Rev. Mr. Scott. And this, in 
such a climate, and where fuel is abundant^ is absolutely 
incomprehensible. How can people hear the Grospel pro- 
fitably, or engage in the other exercises of the sanctuaiy, 
whilst shivering with cold 1 

Mr. Laing seems to think that the Swedish church hists 
an advantage in having no schism or sect to resist. We 
think differently on this point^Blso. If there was an active 
and zealous secessiou party ; in other words, if there was 
a goodly number of churches independent of the State, 
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they would exert a good influence upon the churches of 
the Establishment. It is our opinion that an established . 
church, in every country, needs the activity and -zeal «f 
Dissent to render it worth any thing. And we should fure- 
fef sailing on the agitated ocean, even although it be some- 
times a little boisterous, to remaining stationary, or being 
only rocked by the swellings of a lifeless(, waveless sea. 

Reugion. — The religion of Sweden, like fliat of the 
other portions of Scandinavia, is Protestant. ' There are 
not, probably, two thousand Roman Catholics in all Swe- 
den. The few that are to' be found in the kingdoia are 
mostly at the capital. The Queen and Crown Princess, 
belonging to the Roman Cathofic Church, hav^ a chap- 
lain, who perforins service in a small chapel in the palace. 
He bears, we are happy to say, an excellent character; 
at least this hais been the case in relation to the chaplain 
whose acquaintance we made when in Sweden in 1886^ 
and we believe that he still remains there, in the same 
capacity. There is also a Roman Catholic chapet in 
Stockholm, for the benefit of those- who belong to that 
church. Some recent attempts, on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, to proselyte, have jnade some difficulty- At any 
rate they are charged with making such s^empte f and the. 
very suspicion of such a thing is enou^ to arouse the 
Swedes, for they are opposed to all schism, or separation, 
from the established church. 

The Jews were formerly excluded, from Sweden, and 
even now, we believe, they are permitted to reside 
only in certain cities* There are at present, it is sup- 
posed, some two or three thousand in the kingdom. The 
number has rapidly increased since the government gave 
them permission^ a few years ago, to settle in Stockholm 
and pursue business. They have four synagogues now in 
Sweden; one at Stockholm, one at <jrottenburg, one at 
Norrkoping, and or^ at Carlscrona. . ^ . 

Whilst it is allowed to foreigners who reiiide in Sweden 
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or at least to those who live in the chief cities, to have 
their own worship, it is not pennitted to the Swedes to 
join any ^her church than their own national communion, 
which is wholly Lutheran, as in Denmark and Norway. 

The Swedish church has a metropolitan, br archbishop, 
eleven bishops,* and 3,193 clei^. The number ef con- 
gregations lis 2,4*90; viz. 1,147 country parii^es, and 12^ 
town charge^ with 1,214 annexed chapels in the larger 
parishes. 

The church establishmerrt costs 1,780,393 banco <iol- 
lars ; viz. the ministers* salaries, 1,309,000, the assistants, 
or chaplains, 284,090, and the clerks, sextons, &c. of the 
churches, 186,814. This is the estimated sum which is 
raised by tithes. But a greater amount is also raised — 
how much, it is not eiasy to ascertain — from offerings at 
marriages, baptisms, funerals, and great festive occasions, 
such as Christmas and Easter. It was estimated, in a work 
written on this subject, some eight years ago, that the sum 
which Religion cost the pec^le of Sweden annually, was 
not less than 3,669,800 dollars banco, or 1,376,175 dol- 
lars of our currency. The Swedish pastors receive many 
presents i and some of them are exceedingly heavy and 
oppressive, feu: &ey are viewed as due of ri^t^ and such 
is the force of cnstom, that they are almost always made. 
But none of these gifts, which custom has made it neces- 
sary to give, can be compared with those which they re- 
ceive for attending funerals. The rich Similies of the ca- 
pital and other large towns, often give one hundred dol- 
lars of our money for one funeral service. Many give 
fifty dollars, which would be reckoned a very moderate 
sum for those who are in good circumstances to give. In 
the country, the peasant gives a cow on such occasions. 

* The episcopal sees are Lund» Groltcnbur^, Wexio. Calmar, 
LinkSping, Skara, Carlstad, Wisby, tJpsala, [seat of llie arch- 
bishop and primate of the' kingdotn,^ Weateraas, Strangnoss, and 
Hernosand. 
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Indeed, there is some law which requires this ; and some- 
time! this bears very heavily on the poor. Laestadius 
mentions, in his work, an instance of the only cow of a 
poor widow being demanded for the performance of the 
funeral rite for her husband. And he addj^ that the min- 
ister's wife, who was a cousin of his own, taking ptf on 
the poor widow, quietly sent her out to hei^lpbflpd's fta- 
ble, or cow-house, to drive up onfi of hit (xm, fifty cows 
and present it to him ; which she did, witbout his detect- 
ing the cheat. There is a great need of reform in some of 
these matters, in order to place religion on a footing which 
win make it command the respect of men. 

Mr. Laing, as usual, when calculating the clerical force 
of Sweden, musters quite an army. First he makes the 
number of all the clergy to be 3,193 ; next he adds 3,753 
sextons or parish clerks, organists^ and church servants ; 
and finally he adds to the preceding estimates, 763 school- 
masters, and so gets the sum '* total of 7,709 males, whose 
wives and children amount to 15,114 persons, he says, 
making in all, 22,823 individuals, or 1 in every 126 of 
the whole population, living by teaching the Swedish peo- 
ple their religious and moral duties," just as if the 3,753 
sextons, bell-ringers, &c., had anything to do, that deserves 
the name, with the teaching of the nation their moral and 
religious duties. He adds, there is an old proverb — " too 
many cooks spoil the broth." Aye, but here are 3,753 
persons who are no cooks, and have nothing to do With 
the making of the broth. But seriously, what was the use 
of making such an estimate when he knew that these 
sextons, &c., receive mere pittances for their Services about 
the churches, and that they depend mainly on their other 
avocations 1 As to the expense of supporting churches 
and ministers, it is a very simple affair. If men are not 
willing to pay monfiy for the promotion of religion, and 
by consequence, of morality, they must meet the alt^na- 
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tive, and expect to pay for vice and crimpi And that, 
perhaps, will b^ a burden quite aa heayy* 

The Swediah clergy are a very weil educated body of 
men* They make their profe^onal and philosophical 
studies at the uni vera it lea of Upsala and Lund. Blany of 
them are m^n of distinguished attainments. The present 
Primate, and several of the BishopSj such as Tegner and 
Franzen^ are men of iine scholarship. The last- named 
two are celebrated as poeti* The Rev* Dr* Thomaoder, of 
the University of Lund, is called the Chalmers of Swe- 
den. Wlcselgren h not only a most eloquent preacberj 
but also a fine writer, and author oJT several valuable 
orks. 

The form and discipline of the Swedish church are 
Episcopal. The doctrine, as we have said, h Lutheran, 
The organization of the church is very thorough, and its 
union with the State very intimate. According to old 
laws, which are still in existence, the pastor of a parish 
may compel every one who is under his charge, or is a 
member of his parish, to attend the public worship. No 
man can give testimony in a court, or accept any important 
office, unless it can be shown that he has taken the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper within a year* To have made 
the First Communion is essential to getting my valuable 
employment,- or entering any important or permanent sta- 
tion. A boy commonly is required to make his first com- 
munion before a master will take him as an apprentice- 

The liturgy and psalmody of the Swedish church are 
excellent* And thero is an increasing number, it is be- 
Uevedj of pious pastors^ men who are feithful in laboring 
for t!ie salvation of those to whom they are appointed to 
preach. 

There is a considerable prevalence of the doctrines of 

aiiuel Swedenb org, ^^ whose father was a Swedish 

d the author of many excellent hymns^ — through- 
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oat the . churcheft of this coantrj. But ther^ i» no sect, 
no separate church organization, for that would not be 
allowed. 

In some parts of the kingdom, and especially in ike 
north, the parishes are very large. And in those instances, 
as in similar cases in 'Norway, the people come, at inter- 
vals of several weeks, to the church to hear the Gospel, 
to receive the Sacrament of the Supper, and %b have their 
children baptized. In some places, they spend two or 
three days at the church, occupying the temporary houses 
which are erected around it for that purpose. In such 
cases, there is usually not a litUe buying and selling and 
exchanging of their goods and productions. In this wa^ 
something like a fair takes place on the occasion. The 
want of proper, religious opportunities must be a great 
privation in the valleys of those dreary regions of the 
North. And as to the Laplanders, although they are all 
baptized, they are, it is to be feared^ nothing more, in most 
cases, than baptized heathen. At present, a good deal of 
interest is waking up in the hearts of some Christians in 
Sweden in behalf of these poor, benighted people, and as 
a result of this interest, six young men have lately 
gone up into Lapland to establish schools for the instruc* 
tion of the children. ^ 

In concluding this chapter, we may siiy, that Truth bids 
fair to make progress in Sweden. Much good is doing by 
the dissemination of the Scriptures and religious Tracte and 
books.^ Great progress is also making in the Temperance 
cause, under the auspices of the good old king, and especial- 
ly the Crown Prince, who may indeed be considered as at 
the head of it, inasmuch as he is the Patron .of the Na- 
tional Society, and one of the best members of its Com- 
mittee. This happy reformation is feirly and most auspi- 
ciously commenced in that country, and it bids fair to 
reach to its remotest limits in due time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



STOCKHOLM AND ITS ENVmONS. 

Hospitality and.kindness of the people of Stockhofm— The very cAte of the city 
eontaius much that ou^t to. interest a Btranger-r^teckliDlm compared by 
some to Yeaice— The differenoeL between them— Boats of Stockhoim— Dale- 
carliana—Thetr good character— Si^ns over the sh6p9-^A great oversight 
committed by us-^Life in a hotei-^^wedilsh customa— The valutation after 
meals— The '*^bia(idy-table "—The Swedes a poUte people— Are the Frencb of 
the North— Even excel the French— Th^ betrothing a formal affahr ih 8we- 
deup^ingular practice of admitting all. the world to sej^thow who hav« 
just beea married— Absuri and wicked— Public buUdiugs in Stockholm— 1^ 
palace of tho king always interesting as an o1>j0ct jio behold'- Apartments of 
the^ royal families contain scHhe fine specimens of patntfiif and sculjitaiSd— 
RoyiU picture gallery not good-^The sculpture beuer— Royal library— Its qod- 
tentSr-Lather's Bible-^Tbe Devil's Bible— Royal antographs^Thie king- His 
UitereettAg and eventful life— fiis goodneaB,-under GcMfliMdeiilm king, not 
N4p(rfeoi^T-Jiis couise as King :of Sweden— His present position-rrThe Crown 
Prince and Crown 'Princess^Tteir interesting character— The environs— £U- 
cttrsfon np Lake M&Iar-^Visit tO'Oarlberg and Sbkia-^New cemefersr-'-FaiaiBe 
of Haga-r-Tiie t]>jiugarden— CouiUry Palace of.R6sendiU— Deaf and Dumb 
Asyluqir 

No stranger, who poss^ses the ordinary means for 
muking the acquaintance of interesting peopk in.Stock- 
holmi need pass his time heavily* The inhabitants of this 
city, (S all classes, are remarkable for th^ir hospitality. 
Th^y are ever disposed, we are assured, to show all pospi^ 
ble attention to strangers, who have the slightest elaims 
upon th^ kindness. This^ has certainly been our expe- 
rience, daring both the visit» which we have made to this 
ldu:e; « 

There is much in the city itself to interest an intelligent 
stranger, and especially one whOv.is curious of knowing 
the diversities which are to b&.feuad in all countriesi enm 
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in those whose juxta-position is such as would seem, toa 
superficial observer^ to render a difference, in almost any 
thing, utterly impossible. But to the close observer, who 
is ever ready to remark the slightest shades of variation, in 
language, in dress, in manner, in^, architecture, in niodes 
of conducting business, &c., there is enough dmost any 
where to occupy, or at least to amuse, for a few da3rfsk- 

The topographical position, if we thay so speiJf, of 
Stockholm^ ijfiakes it differ exceedingly from any pthercity 
in the world* It stands, as we have said, on seven islands, 
and the adjoining portions of the mainland. The insular 
part of it, which is both the most central^ and the most 
ancient, standing, as it does, in the midst' of the. w^ers of 
Lake Malar, or rather^ in the outlet of that lake, and the 
upper part of the b^y into whtcli it flows, has led some 
persons' to compare- it yrith Venice; But there is nc^ 
much resemblance. In Venice, indeed, you find the 
waters forming many of the" streets j but then these ^tre^t» 
of water are small and narrow, excepting ihe Grand Canal, 
which divides the city into two almost equal parts. ; But 
in Stockholm, the waters are of very considerable ^idth 
in almost every part of them, and merely surround and 
embosom the island-portions of the city, but do not divide 
them up into the small sections which one sees in Venice. 
Besides; the surface of Venice is a dead level; that of 
Stockholm— we speak now of the insular part— ^is scarcely 
any of it exactly level, and much of it is very far from it. 
The central island, or the Island of the City, on iwljich 
the palace of the king stand^^ is much ^evated, and 
the streets which run across it, go up one side and- down 
the other, with quite a considerable* ascent and descent; 
whilst those which ran along on the sides of the hill, ^ure 
like so many terraces rising one above another. The 
continental portions of the city are quite tmeven, and rise 
gradually, on the north, but xapidly,. oft the south, as they 
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recede from ^ water. la feet, the southern portion is so 
high, that when you ascend* to what is^:9alle^ the '^ Mount 
of Moses," which is on the upper verge of the hrow of the 
hill, you feel that there is very little necessity for you to 
,g9 still higher, and mount up to the top of the. steeple or 
tower of St. Catherine, in order to ohtadn a fine view of 
the city* There is, therefore, much in the very site of 
this city to occupy ohe^s attention- for a day or two after 
arriving for the first time. 

And, then, there is' not a little to interest in the move- 
ments of the many small boats, which one sees along -the . 
banks of both the insular and the continental portions of 
the city. For, although there are some bridges which 
unite the islands to one another and to the mainland, yet 
their number is not great, and the use of boats is exceed- 
ingly common r For the merest trifie, one may pass across 
these little friths, and so save a deal Of time and la- 
bor which would be ccmsumed by going round by the 
bridges. It is th^ sight of these boats which is the chief 
circumstance; in this city that reminds any one of 
Venice. For, most assuredly^ the plain little ]bo«ts •of 
Stockholm are not goiidolas, nor are the Dalecarlians who 
row them, the fine, olive-colored, and handsoroiely-formed 
gondoliers whom one sees in the fair "Queen of th^ 
Sea." . ' 

Nevertheless, these Dalecarlians forn) a proper sulgect 
for a passing consideration; They, are rough in their exte- 
rior,, and not generally very good-looking. But notwith-^ 
standing all this, Italy cannot furnish, such people. They 
come down to Stockholpti, from the distant interior, in C^ 
der to find work. This ^ct demonsirates^ their industii^ 
ous disposition as well as their . laudable , enterprise. 
They come down in two sets or companies, one in the ML 
and the other in the spring. Those who arrive in the 
spring come down to spend th^ sammerf the men to find 
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employment in the gardens and such like work, die women 
to row the boats and take care of the ferries. Those who 
eome down in the 'autumn are chiefly the men who come 
to ciit wood, to take care of the stables, &«.' The dreaa of 
the men is almost exactly that of the old Germans wbom 
we sometimes see preserving the costume which tbey 
wore in their father-land. The women wear short gowns, 
short petticoats of some darkish color, red 8tockin|^ and 
shoes with the high heel under the centre of the £xit in* 
stead of being whei% we place it, and bearing goodly 
sixed buckles on the instep. A small close bonnet, if the 
weather be cool, or a sort of light sun-bonnet if it be 
warm, encloses the head. But what is far better, these 
poor, honest people, whose life is so laborious, are almost 
universally people of good character. Their, rough" out- 
ward man" often conceals an ^< inward man" of no earthly 
stunp. . They come from the most Christian part of. 9II 
Sweden, — and from a part which is illustrious in glorious 
recollections. It is interesting to notice the signs which 
one sees in the streets, and which call the attention of the 
passers by to what articles are sold, or to what business it 
pursued there. In this respect, one .^ees a diflfere^e be- 
tween Stockholm and Copenhagen and Hamburg. For 
whilst we see here the same sort of sign, for instance, to 
indicate a barber's shop (several brass plates or dishes 
strung along a short pole or beam) and the same signal 
over the wine shops and groggeries, (the painted bottles, 
and jsometimes the little keg,) yet on ihe other hand,~there 
are some things which are strange here, at least to us, 
such for instance as the hanging out of apiece of cotton 
cloth, and a handkerchief, and divers other articles 
from an elevated horizontal pole which reaches almost 
across the street, to indicate that, all such commodities and a 
great many more are for sale in the store or shop under- 
neath. The appearance of these streamers in all thehusi- 
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Hefis streets cannot ML td anett the e^e of the strangec 
And then, too, he cannot hut take some interest in analyz- 
ing the various i^ords which 'he r^ads on^a sign, to se^ 
whether he can madce out their meting; . And if he 
knows anything of the G^man, he will soon £nd himself 
up to the eyes in etymology, if not in syntax. 

Such employments, we coiifess, sometimes occupii^ us, 
as we sat at the window of our. hotel, tired, with walking 
about, or when we were sauntering tfirough the streets, 
just going wherever oui; eye* hippened to lead us, wheth- 
er it was to see. aste^m-boat arrive or depart, or to the 
market to bring some strawberjf^ies, and other fruits of &e 
season, and stHl more, to see what sort of .people were 
there. . . - . .. . -. 

By the way, the mention of the faci-of ourilayit^^ata 
hotel in this city, reminds us of a sad oversight which we 
h$kve cjommitted in not having informed the reader, after 
the approved fashion of the most finished- prc^essionidl 
travelers from the old world vrho visit our shores, how we 
have lived at the various hotels which tre have idhi^bited 
since we set /Out. on this tour-rhow. we found the par- 
lors, how the kitchens I wh^^t die state of. the hedrro6m6> 
and what that of the beds; and above all, how we found 
things in the sMes d jiMng^, or dining-halls; if there be 
such things in these hyperborean reg^s, and what they 
Contained that was eat^ible and drinkable,, together with pro- 
per notices of the process by^ which the Scandinavians 
contrive to fill their iAtemal. liferpreservers,— in other 
words, their stomachs. It has, ihjdeed, been a shocking 
oversight in us, for which we can. hardly account, and 
which we fear some of our readepi, Will be unwilling, 
or if willing, unable, to pardgn. But we do not see how 
we can mend the matter now. We have advanced 
so far both in our journey^ and our book, that we feel that 
it is qtute toQ late for us to ^nter upon so grare.and difr 
18* 
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cult a fubject. We are inclined to think that the reader 
must wait for a second edition of this our book;, arkxr xxse 
oQ another part of the world, before he can obt^ that im- 
portant information. In the meanwhile, lest he shocild 
think that we iH-e utterly destitute of all concern for bis 
true interests and highest happiness, we will Just ^Te him 
this little foretaste of what he may expect. And here it 
is: Firstly, Secondly, and Thirdly, ^e foUnd plenty of 
bread and butter, and cheese, and meats of all sorts, md 
: t^rigetables in abundance, together with tea and coffee and 
% chpeolate, everywhere ; and we were! allowed to eat just 
snob things as we chose to call for, in our i%)om, or we went 
to the public table (table d'h6te) as most others did, 
or we went out and took* our meals, particularly our 
i&mers, at a restaurant, or eating-house-^just as it 
best' suited us. And we have found no difficuTty sot 
only in. living, but even flourishing on it. Beader, art 
thou satisfied 1 If so, very well. Let this suffice fat ftU 
that we have to say about eating and drinking — ^which if 
not exadtly vulgar practices, it is very certain that if is 
vulgar enough to talk much about them. 

Apropos of eating and drinking,— we have occasionally 
dined with some excellent, and (if -^^e may say 'so without 
vanity,) even distinguished Swedish families of this city — 
don*t be alarmed, reader, we are not going to say a word 
more about eating and drinking— rand we have iremKii^ed 
sbme things which struck us as quite strange, but ht from 
unpleasant. One of thei^e is the manner in which the 
guests treat the gentleman and lady who give the 
entertainment. It is this : as soon as they have risen from 
the table and accompanied the ladies into the saloon or 
Igdc»r, every gentleman approaches the lady of the house, 
^mWands either iii the middle of the parlor, or towards 
di^ upper end (rf it, aild taking her hand, bows twice 
(iilluch is the Swedish wvir of making that ^rm oraocom- 
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paniment of is^ut^tton), and says, lafck, tack— which tneans 
thanks for your hospitality. And if he be: ia very intimate 
friend,^ he even kisses her hand. After that he shakes 
hands with the master of liie house, repeats his " tack", and 
shakeff hands with all the rest of the company and bows 
to thenw Wher^ the company of guestis v ier considerable, 
the sc^ne reminds otfe of the changing of partners in a 
cotillion dance in which some pight or ten persons are ;en^ 
gaged. Nor is this xsustom one which is Used on extradr- ^> 
dinafy occasions only- It is one of every day's praofiH|>t%* 
m the Swedish families of every class of society, 
hui^band shakes hands with his wife, bbws to het, i 
says tack. The children <;ome up, kiss her hand miyHfJUL'-J' 
tack. And sdthough this custom seeihed strange to ttt tt 
first,^^ it soon wore another a^ect. There is sometlm^ 
very sweet in seeing- men pay this hojqiage to those whose 
hospitality they enjoy j and especially to the lady of the 
house, as the person whose anxiety and labor and kind- 
flesff have been most severely taxed, it may h^ cm the oc- 
casldn.^ • ^ 

On bur former visit, we alsd^aaw the " Brandy-tabk''^^ — 
this, however, We do not put- in ihe category of the 
things which pleased us in Swedish ioianners and cqstoniff^- 
but on the preterit' visit we did not see it in any of the 
houses in which we dined, either in Stedcholm, or else- 
where in the kingdoin. This braoidy-table (or isup-table 
as the Swedes call it) was a sort of side-table which was 
set forth, covered with slices of-bpead and batter, dried 
salmon or bee^ radishes, < &cv together' with a glaiBS^ of 
1)Tandy fcM* each guest, and the bottle from^ whic& be 
might help himself if he wanted more. To tbia table ^. 
guests repaired some half hour or so before ^^-4SMf{y 
for the purpose of sharpening the appetite rath^^pm 
allaying it, by this brief tmtepasi With the exceftiboi 
of the brandy, we do not know that weli4ve any quarrel 
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with the contentiB of it This Brandy-table; howevei^ 
wai a great obstacle at the commencement of the Tem- 
perance Reformation in Sweden. But it is a mMear 
of thanksgiving to Ood that the custpm of setting braii- 
dy on this preliminary table, has received a death-blow, by 
the noble example which the Crown Prince and many 
distinguished xnen in the kingdom hare recently resolved 
to set. 

The Swedes are a truly polite people, taken as n nar 
tion. "In this respect they excel all the northern natiooa 
- of Europe, though the Norwegians and Danes are ^Btlao 
pdite people, and the former; especially, not far inferior 
to their relatives on the other side of the peninsula. The 
Swedes are much Cke the French— only they rather go 
beyond: them— for they excel the French in the polisli of 
their maniiei^. Of this we are quite confident JIUca the 
Frene^of the North of Europe— as the Swedea-piieiAt^- 
wiQing to be called, — ^and compare them with the Freacli 
of the South, and we are quite sure that the Scuidinayian. 
French will bear away the palm. We are decidedly of 
the opinion that the Swedish peasants are more graceful 
and civile by far, than the peasants of France ; whilst the 
best classes of Stockholm are not inferior to those of Paris. 
The ease and gracefulness of their movements, and the 
pleasant tones of their vqices, when saying some, compli- 
ment, or when uttering v/oxds of kindness to any one, are 
very agreeable. Many of the little expressions, too, wbicb 
they use, are veiy &weet* The manner in which the most 
common working people wish each other success in- their 
daily toils is not unpleasing. . And when a Swede meets his 
friend, he thanks him for the pleasure which he had when 
he last saw him, no matter how long or how short the. in- 
tervening time has been. One never is present when 
Swedish friends meet, after havmg been absent from each 
other awhile, without hearing the ezpressicsi '^Tack for 
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wBt"* repeated ftxmi one to another. The ^ord ndieu 
is as much used in Sweden as it is in Fnmce, to express 
farewell, and is heard from matiy voices at once, when 
crowds of people on the wharf take leave (^ their friends, 
who have embarked on board the steamer, and from 
the decks respond "ociictt,". waving their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs at the sam#ftime. 

There are some customs prevailing in all these Scap- 
dm^avian countries, which are in a good degree peculii^ to 
them, SQ far as we know. Fat instance, we are not awaiv 
that the betrothing of young persons, or thp entering into 
a solemn engagement to marry each other, is anywhere 
else quite so formal and ceremonious. Wh^ this act is 
done, it is a common thing here for the friends to comt 
together to express their felicitations ; and thenceforth th6 
par&af9lfiij|d in a peculiar relation to each other, which 
is 4lMKc jq^gprded aa that of marriage. The ^ betrothing 
may,' tt^ * often does, precede the actual marriage a long 
time. And during this period the j^rties have abundant 
opportunities finrknowing each dther better, and for eheri^- 
ing those feelings of mutual respect, whose babitiMl 
indulgence for a long period lays well the foundations 
for happiness in the married life. "^ 
.. It is quite po£(&ible, or rather very - probable, that this 

* The same cagtom exiFia in NorwAy. One }ieaf« at the close of 
the dinner ttie expression »* Tak for mad" — thanks for- the meal, 
and "Wei bekomme." — may it do you good. Children use the 
former expression to their, parents, and they use the latter in reply. 
Husban^d and wif^ use the same kind expressions to %ach pthe>» 
** Tak for sidste," Mr. Laing informs us, is usedbyjill dasse^jto 
express the gratification which they had' in the society of .those te 
whoiti they apply the phrase when they last met. . *^ The cqnTmon 
people give * Tak for sidste ' to the Swedish peasantii -of Jemte- 
fand, who have come -across the . Fj^lde,^ Und Whom they haT« 
certainly, not been since the preceding year's niQW, and then poMi 
bjy only in taking a dram tpgetkei:.'? ^ . . 
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formal betrothiDg, of raifai^r this ibnnal announcement awi 
rteognition of it, takes place in other countri^ In Ibe 
north of Europe^ and especially ia those in which ibe 
Lutheran Church predomiuates. But we are quite sure that 
the custom which we ari^ now about to mention does, not 
exist in any part of the world to the same dt^gree that it 
does in Sweden ; which Is that of allowing all, u'bo choline, 
to enter the house where a wedding hasju^t taken piace^and 
g;o into the parldr to stare at the bride and bridegroom^ wile 
must stand a long time to be the objects of this curiooty. 
Still more, the multitude are allowed, to appoacb cloaely 
to the newly-married couple, survey their person?, make 
remarks respecting their looks, their dress, their fprDOS, and 
not unfrequently respecting their characters, their past cob- 
duct, which are exceedingly mortifying and sometime^ 
injurious in a high degree* In few things is the tyiapsj 
of fashion more fully developed than in such an absord and 
wicked custom. And how it can be suffered to have 
place in a refined and elevated &mily^ or in any fiunily of 
any description, is a mystery to Us. But the masses of ibe' 
lower classes of people demand the old practice, ilnd few 
are willing or able to resist it. 

There are not many public buildings in Stockholm of great 
importance, but some of them may be often visited. Of 
these, none is more interesting than the palace of the king. 
The fact is, we have felt, when contemplating its noble and 
aymraetrical exterior, that We could never grow tired of the 
sight. We consider the north front as altogether the moat 
imposing fagade of a palace which we have ever seen. 

The interior, too, contains some thhigs which one may 
see with ihterfest not a few times; In the private apart- 
ments of their majesties t}iere are some valuable pictures 
by the old masters, especially Rembrandt, Vandyke and 
Rubens^ and some exquisite statues made by Sergei, By- 
str5m and other Swedish sculptors. In a wing on the 
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eastern side x>f the palace tliere is a collection of statues 
aiid paintings. There are some very fine speqiraens among 
the former, and a few good ories among the latter. Among 
the. statues there is a. fiaergroup by Sei^el— Gupid and 
P^che; both aru greatly adinired. There is ,a gran^; 
statue of. Odin^ in gigarjtic form, made by Fogleberg,^ a" 
Swedish artist stUl living, and of great merit. There ar« 
here some fine aticietit pieces of sculpture^atid also a good 
fac-simile of the Warwick Vase, which was a present fi"om 
George ' IV. to the Swedish nionarch. 

The royal libraty is in the same wiug'of the paHace,-but 
in> another story. It contains^ if we remember rightly, 
about 80,000 volumes. It is a valuable collection of books, 
n^slny of which were obtained by the victorious armies of 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany,, and carried to Sweden, to 
be Used in diffusing the light of religion and science i^. 
these northern regions. Besides a fine collection of well 
selected works lA all -branches of- le^uning, there are some 
of great interest as mere curiosities, Onie of these is-a fine' 
copy of Rudbeck's'Atlantica ; another is a. huge work in 
manuseript, containing a whole encyclopedia of stuff, .writ- 
teji on thick parchment, and forming by fsr the largest 
volume which we have ever seen. It is called the JDeviPs 
Bible, but why^ it is not easy to say. . To be sure; it is ter 
lated that the devil helped a poor monk, who had gotten 
into di£ScuIlies,^tO make.it, in order to extricate himsejf; 
biit then the volume does nT>t contain the bible. We believe^ 
though it has the New Testaipent, it is. asserted. By &f 
the most interesting book in this library, to .our eyes, W9i 
the identical bible which Luther once ownet], and which 
he used until the day of his death. It is in Latin,* and: this 
margins are filled with notes which- were written by the 
hand of the. great Reformer. . This .venerable book, and 
many others in this library^.-as well as ia/that at.Upsal% 
came into the hsuids of the \Swed|^ whe^ they captured 
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Wittemburg, under the commaiKl of 6u9tavu8 "Adolplwig. 
There are also here aome interesting collections of letters 
written by distinguished sovereigns of this Inngdnm. 
. Among them are a number which were written by Chaiies 
XII. to his sister. We ham a friend who is an en^mpos 
collector of autograjgJlK'JtR^bom we shpuld have been 
most happy to obtain JiiaW^bir these fetters ; but we jnight 
just as well have asked for the. Devil's Bible as-try^ to 
procure even one of theise royal letters. 

But the most interesting oliject which can attract a 
stranger to the palace, b the king himself. It- has happened 
to ua to see this distinguished ijaao several tunes ^ and 
though he is now not far from eighty years of^age^ and is 
truly the Nestor of kings, yet he walks with much elaati- 
ctty of movement, and seems, in faibt^ to be a. man of 
scarcely more than fifty years of age*. He is tall and erect; 
hiB person is a very comtnanding one. His^ air and dlE- 
riage are exceedingly dignified, and he lodka like ^.maa 
who was bom to command. . ' . . - 

The history of this distingiusbed man has been wopdesf - 
fill, and deserves to be studied by young men, in otief to 
learn from it the importance of pursuing a life of gobd- 
nesB« Bernadotte was born at P^u^ in the south of Fiaace, 
where al^ Henty IV. was borix. His &ther was' a lawyer. 
To the saiTic profesision the son was at firtft destined, but 
having a ia^te for military affairs,- he entered, the army 
whilst he was still a very young man. Soon afterwards, 
the Revolution of France began. Step by step he rose, until 
he became ^st a general, and afterwards a marshal of that 
country,.an(l Prince of Ponte Corvo, being one of the few 
men whom Napoleon elevated to the rank of princes* 
He played a prominent wid important part in many 
oif the great battles which Napoleon fought, previously to 
-the year 1810. In that year, as we have stated elsewheire, 
he was chosen by the Diet of this kingdom, to be Crown 
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Prinqe, or heir to the throne ; and since 1818 he has been 
seated on the throne of Sweden. And here he still lives, 
at an advanced age, having survived almost all the men of 
his epoch, and is now passing the. evening of his eventful 
life in peace and usefulness. ^:^^-' . ^^ 

There are many people>^|Pl|^ j^^ieve that ^ernadotte 
owes all his greatness to Bubydiqpii&pte ; but this is a mistake. 
He was a republican general of considerable distinction 
before Buonaparte had attained to any high command. 
But he was a very different man from Napoleon. He 
was guided less by ambition than the disposition to do his 
duty to his country.. He was a republican, and a sincere 
one, we have reason to believe. He was opposed to 
Napoleon's overturning the Directory and- destroy ing the 
Republic ; and if he could have h^d his way, it is 
probable that he might have prevented that act. But 
when it was done, and Bernadotte saw that the French 
nation submitted to it, he considered resistance as vain. 
Through the persuasion of Joteph Buonaparte, who is his 
brother-in-law, he became reconciled with Napoleon, and 
agreed to serve under him. This he did, with great dis- 
tinction, for ten years. That he was always hated and 
feared by Napoleon there is every reason to believ?. . 
What made him king of Sweden, so far as relates to 
secondary causes, was his humane and noble treatment of 
the two thousand Swedes whom he made prisoners when 
h^ compelled Blucher to surrender his army of 30,000 
men, in the neighborhood of Liibeck, in the month of 
November, 1806, as we have stated elsewhere. These 
men, upon their return to Sweden, filled the country with 
his praise > And this it was that turned the eyes of the 
Diet upon him when they had to choose a Crown Prince, 
upon the sudden death of Prince Christian Augustus of 
Holstein, who had been chosen f(x that high station. It 
is indeed very probable that in adc^ing that m<easure 
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thej thought that they should do what would be hi^y 
acceptable to Buonaparte, who was greatly admired by 
the people of Sweden. It is altogether probable alK\ 
that they knew nothing of the real state of feeling which 
existed between Bemadotte and Napoleon. It is also 
certain, on the other hand; that Napoleon endeavorcfd to 
engage Bemadotte to promote his interests, a» CroWa 
Prince of Sweden. This he refused to da And this led 
to bitter and open hostility against him on the part of 
Buonaparte; 

When Bemadotte resolved to accept the oflTer which 
the Diet made him, he adopted the noble determinatioii to 
govem Sweden with sole reference to her interests. Nor 
had he been long in Sweden before he saw that the king> 
dom could not long maintain a neutral position. In view, 
therefore, of all the circumstances of the case, he resolved 
to join the allies. This he did in the summer of 1813 ^ 
and it is certain that if was chiefly owing to his counseb 
that they adopted the dowse which they subsequently 
did, and which issued in ftie terrible defeat of Napdisoii 
at the battle of Leipsic. Before that battle occurred, oife 
dFtbe first services which he rendered to the cause of the 
dlies, was the saving of Blucher and his army, wha had 
crossed the Mulda, on a certain occasion, in pursuit of 
Napoleon, who was retreating, for want of a larger ibrce, 
down towards Leipsic. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Bemadotte turned aside 
from pursuing Napoleon, because of bis unwillingness to 
invade France, his native country. He therefore 
marched down into western Germany and took Lii- 
beck from the French, having the same two thousand 
Swedes whom he captured there in 1806, under his com- 
mand. He then marched against Denmark, and com- 
ipelled the government of that coimtry to cede Norway to 
Sweden. That he rendered, therefore, services of the 
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greatest impoztance to the allied powers, there can be no 
question. And he has been permitted to continue un- 
disturbed on the throne <^ the country which adopted 
him, whilst all the thrones which Napoleon erected for 
himself and his brothers have long since fallen to the 
ground. 

That Bemadotte has been a blessing to Sweden is 
certain. He has ruled well, considering the many diffi- 
culties which have surrounded his path* it has been un- 
fortunate for him that he has not known the Swedish 
language. He has, therefore, had to learn eveiy thing 
through interpreters. This is not only inconvenient, but 
absolutely dangerous. Still he has done well. The 
country never was in a more flourishing state than at 
present. The national debt has been extinguished, and 
the pec^le are preparing gradually for extensive amelio- 
rations. 

That there are many mmi "ixi ^Ivedeu who think that 
the king has been too mucb>^|j|j|Med to the reform which 
they suppose the state of IhtN^ftuntry demands, is . quite 
probable. But it is aba pibbable - that the opposition 
party, howevef Jusiest they may be, may expect ^ ^ 
much £x>m their igpod old monarch. It belongs naturaH^^*^ 
to old men to be cautious, and even timid, according to 
the opinio^ oi the young and the ardent. But the 
Swedes ought to remember, that H'^bfAi venerable sove- 
reign, in his old age, is averse to Approving measures 
whicli he deems to be inexpedient, at least a;t t^s time, 
they ought to bear with him in consideration of the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the country during a long 
and critical period. S^ich aj feeling, we are persuadisd, 
will pervade, or rather does pervade, the breasts of the 
good and the. wise, during those momenti!! in which wis- 
dom gets the advantage over passion. 

it has fidlen to our lot to have several private audiences 
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from his majesty. These interviews were fiill oi interest 
But for reasons too obvious to need to be stated, it would 
be indecorous in us to publish remarks which were cer- 
tainly made with no expectation that they shoujd be pro- 
claimed to the world. Only one single feet will ^e re- 
late, and even that with some hesitation, nor should we 
state this if we had not the hope that it might do our peo- 
ple good. During one of these audiences, the kiiig ob- 
served that he had ever taken a lively interest in the his- 
tory of the United States, and that he was astonished at 
their progress. It is without a parallel. But he express- 
ed in the most earnest manner the necessity of the mffln- 
tenance of the Union and of guarding against every thing 
which might lead to division. For, however great may be 
the evils which are experienced in our united state, they 
are not to be compared with those which will flow from 
division. Civil war will in all probability follow division, 
and, in the end, despotism must take the place of freedom. 
We wish that those men among us who talk so lightly 
about a division of our country, could have heard the 
clear and just views of this great man cm this topic. It 
,is emphatically the subject which calls for serious and pro- 
' found solicitude. There is too much said about division, 
for this caus6 and for that, as if division were practicable 
without blood. No ; the man who even dares to whisper 
the proposition to divide these States and rend to pieces 
our happy Union, should be at once arraigned as a traitor, 
and brought to condign punishment. On this subject 
there ought to be but one sentiment throughout all our land. 
The Crown Prince (whose name is Oscar) is a very in- 
teresting man. He is now about forty years of age. 
Although not bom in Sweden, yet he has grown up from 
childhood familiar with its language and its institutions. 
He made his studies at the University of Upsala, of which 
institution he is Chancellor. And « we may here remark, 
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that it i$ a very striking peculiarity of the times in which 
we live, that so many .of the younger princes in. Europe 
are growing up in the colleges i^ which other young men 
are receiving their training, and in that way they are ob- 
taining a knowledge of the world, and especially of the 
people whom they may hereafter be called to rule, which 
will repder them far more capable and better disposed than 
those have been who have preceded them. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden is a literary man, and also takes a deep 
interest in benevolent enterprises. When we last had the 
honor of an audience from him, he presented us with a 
copy of a most interesting work on Prison Discipline, 
whiph he had just published. At the same time he re- 
marked thiit it was the very first copy which he had receiv- 
ed, from the printer. This work, we may add, shows that 
the Prince is most intimately acquainted with our prisons 
and the way in which they are managed. The Crown 
Princess is a daughter of Eugene Beauliamais, and a grand- 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. She is a very love- 
ly woman, and the mother of four little boys and one lit- 
tle girl, who are very well brought up. The Prince does 
not speak EngliiBh, though he reads it well. TJie Princesft 
.speaks it with a good degree of facility and great prpprie^^' 
The environs of Stockholm are charmiag. We have 
inade several excursions in ^ boat up Lake Malar to tl^ 
distance of ^ mile or two, and then combed up the big^ 
rocky banks, whence the view of the city is very fine. 
On another occasion we wen^ up the fri^ which separates 
Eong'ti Island fiom the mainland to. the no^ of the city. 
After having rowed two miles we pame to Carlbeiig, which 
was formerly a royal chateau, but is now a Military and 
Naval School. In the io^nediate vicinity of Carlberg.is 
the royal manu&ctory of porcelain. Here we landed^ and 
traversing an extensive and bea^tiM forest, we ctme to a 
19* 
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new cemetery, or burying ground, which promises to.be a 
very pleasant place. It is the Mount Auburn of Stockholm'. 
On our return we passed the charming village of Solna:, 
with its old church, a part of which is believed to have 
been a heathen temple. It is built of stone^ and its walls 
have a thickness surpassing anything which we have 
ever before seen in any other building. This neighbor- 
hood is one of the most pleasant in the vicinity of Stock- 
holm. The walk out to it, in fine weather, is charming. 
It lies along the frith of the lake which we had ascended 
in the boats of the Dalecaflian women. 

On another occasion we walked out to the royal cha- 
teau of Haga, which stands to the north of the city, on the 
low lands lying at the head of a charming lake. The 
palace is a iieat summer residence of royalty. It is a 
very favorite place of abode of the queen, during a part 
of the year. The gardens, or forests, which surround this 
sweet spot, are extensive and very agreeable. It b rare 
t]iat one finds anything of the kind which is equal to it. 

But of all the environs of Stockholm, the Djiirgarden, 
or park, is the finest. A forest comprises all but a small 
portion, (which is covered by houses), of an island to the 
northeast of the city, and distant from it about a mile, or a 
mile and a half, in a direct course. This spot is extensive, 
uneven, and covered with oaks and other trees, which are 
left in their natural state. Every thing here has a wild 
appearance. One camiot at firtftr believe it to be possible 
to be translated in so short a time from the crowded city 
so completely into the forest. Pleasant roads for carriages, 
as well as for those who go on foot, traverse this uneven, 
but beautiful island. On a charming site, near the middle 
of it, stands a most lovely little palace, which his ma- 
jesty caused to be erected here, and where he often spends 
-the day, or a part of it, b the hottest seascm of the yeat. 
It is a perfect jewel. It is very small, and is intended 
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to be rather a summer-house, or kind of royal lodge, than 
a palace. The name of it is Hosendal. On the eastern 
side of the little palace, at the distance jof a few yards, 
stands a far-famed vase, of porphyry, the largest in the 
woiid. The color is a palish red, with white^ green, and 
black spots. Its height is nine feet, its diameter twelve 
feet. It stands upon a pedestal of unpolished granite, 
about three feet high. It was made, and presented to the 
king, by the Dalecarlian Peasants. 

On the western side of thia paik is a bust, on a pe- 
destal of granite, of the celebrated Swedish ballad-poet 
Bellman. He was a man of talents, but too fond of the 
bowl. He was author, of many of the celebrated drinking- 
songs which are sung at this day throu^out Sweden. 

But what gives us more satisfaction to state, fhere is an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb on the lower side of this 
island, in a very pleasant situation, where there are some 
60 pupils or more, receiving instruction from suitable 
teachers. The establishment is under the direction of a 
m£tn who devotes himself most enthusiastically to this be- 
nevolent enterprise. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE OF SWEDEN. 

Nothing done by the GoTerameiit of Sweden to promote priH^ary ichools, and 
yet there aie but few persons who cannot read and write— Beasous for this— 
Laudable efforts of Gustavus Wasa, John ITL, and Charles XI.— Anxiety of 
Swedish parents to give their children an edoeatirahroPeter JLsBatafdius* 
account of his parents— :T lie Gjrmnasia— The Trivial Scho<)lB— the University 
of Upsala— Its library— Number efits profesHors— Their salaries, and how 
raised^tttaiiefl iir society to which the rSwedibh sto^eiiulielong— Spirited 
jroung men— University of Lund— Literature of Sweden modem— Names of 
•ome of the aoet distinguished authors and artists wlio have lived in Sweden 
^-Learned socictiei ^nd. institutions in the kiugdom-^The periodical press. 

, It is a. remarkable fiict, that although the Government 
of Sweden has, until this day, done nothing, for the pro- 
n>otion of primary schools, yet ijt is sypposedthat it is not 
possible to find one grown person out of a thousand who 
cannot read. This statement, it is probable, is somewhat 
too strong ; but there is no doubt that there are very few, 
comparatively, who do not know how to read, and almost 
all know how to write. And. yet this has not been so 
much the result of instruction in schools, as at the fire-side. 
Parents have taught their children, and from generation to 
generation this has been so. They have felt that this 
was as much a part of their duty, as to provide fogd 
and clothing for their offspring. Necessity has also co- 
operated to bring about this result ; for in the sparsely 
settled portions of the kingdom, it has been difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain schools, save upon the peripatetic 
method which now exists in Norway, and is wholly a 
modenti invention. 
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This general diffusion of elementary instruction among 
the people, is justly ascribed to the laudable zeal of Gu«- 
tavus Wasa and his immediate successors. John III. 
ordered that the nobleman who was unable to read should 
forfeit his nobility — a law which exists until this day. 
And Charles XL, in 1684, required the cleigy to see that 
every individual in their parishes shpuld be taught to read. 
He. also made, it ti law, that no marriage should be cele- 
brated, unless the parties had previously taken the Lord's 
Slipper; and that none should partake of this ordinance 
who eould hot read, and who was not instiiiqted in religion. 
The law still stands which requires every one to present 
himself to the pastor of the parish; in which he resides, ;in 
order to receive the necessary instruction for coming to 
the communion-table,, or for making his first communion, 
as it is usually called. And, in case he does not, the civil 
authorities, upon information given by the pastor, may 
send a constable to bring him ! . It does not follow, that 
he will be admitted to the communion immediately upon 
his presentmg himself; but he must present himself for 
the necessary instruction. All this renders elementary 
teaching absolutely necessary. No man can bear testi- 
mony in a court of justice, unless he has received the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper within one year, before the 
time of his giving his testimony. All these regulations, 
however unreasonable 43ome of them are, and injurious to 
religion, have operated- to the universal diffusion of ele- 
mentary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numerous. Wher- 
ever there are lands or funds bequeathed to their ^support, 
and in some other places, they exist In most places they 
are fixed ; and in some they are ambulatory, as in Nor- 
way. The total number of these schools is, however, un- 
known. In the provmce of Wexio«lan, in eighty •»six 
parishes and sub-parishes, there w^e lately but twenty- 
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nine tchools of all descriptions, for giving elementary in- 
■traction ; and yet in that province, oat of 4*0,000 people, 
only one adult person was found who could not read. It 
is supposed that one half of the parishes in the kingdom 
have no schools — the children being taught byt^ir 
parents at home. 

Peter Lsstadius, who filled an ecclesiastical office in 
Lapland^ and who was himself a son of one of the settlers 
in the colonies which border that country, gives a very 
-interesting account, in his *' Journal of a Year's Mission- 
wy* Service in Lapland," published .in 1856, of the pri- 
▼aticms and hardships which his parents had to endure in 
the-lonely fbrests, far from any other habitation. " Yet," 
says he, " with all their poverty, and all their striving for 
the most pressing necessaries of life, our parents neVer 
forgot or put off the teachmg of us to read. Bejfore we 
coald well speak, our fither taught us our prayers ; and 
Ihese were the first thing in the monnng and ^e last at 
night. Our mother qpared no pams to teach us to read in 
a book ; and at five years of age I could read any Swedish 
bode, and at six could give reasonable answers to questions 
on the chief points of Christianity." And this was done 
in one of the poorest families among these new settlers, 
who gained their scanty means of living fix)m catching fish, 
making glue from the horns ot rein-deer, and a little pro- 
duce from their dairy. An interestii^g fact is^tated in this 
work, which is, that learning is held in such respect, even 
in the extreme northern parts of Sweden, that students 
who have concluded their course of education at the Gym- 
nasium, in Hernossmd, but who^have not sufficient pecuni- 
ary resources to enable them to complete their studies at 
Upsala,* receive recommendations fi^m the Consistory, and 

* Mr. Leestadias was not, however,, a missionary, m our senqe of 
the word. 
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a permission to collect a yiaticum, or the means of going 
to the University, within certain parishes. "And every 
peasant thinks it a duty to give them somethingr, generally 
twelve skillings ; and the poorest scholar will thus <;ollect 
from 300 to 700 doU^"— or frbm' 75 to 175 dollars of 
our money.* 

The attention of the present Diet has heen called to the 
subject of primary schools ; and it will not be long, it ia 
believed, before the Government takes up the question iu 
earnest, and establishes a sjrstem by which^a more extended 
education may be secured to all the people. In this re- 
spect, Norway has iei a noble example .to her partner in 
the Scandinavian commonwealth^ 

Above the common, or primary schools, there are Gym* 
nasia — ^twelve or fourteen in number— which answer, in 
some respects, to our colleges, though not eqtial to the 
b^t of them, particularly in the mathematical . and phy- 
sical brajfiches. ' 

There are also what are called Trivial Schools,| which 
answer nearly to our High Schools, and >exist in a number 
c^the largest cities and iowns. In iAie Trivial Schools, 
besides instruction in the higher branches of a common 

* We haye^4akeQ these faots from Mr. Laing's V Tpjir in -Svre- 
dep," pages 186—188. They were fully confirmed by the testimony 
of several excellent persons whom we met at Hudiksvall, during oi^r 
^nsit to the North, as well as by the good Bishop Franzen, whose 
diocese extends from Kemosand, as its (ientre, oyer aH the northern 
part of the kingdom. We .had the pleasure of making- the acquaint- 
ance of. this distinguished bishop and poet,, and'rejoic^d to find" so 
good a man in chargo^of that vast hyperborean diocese. 

t Since the above paragraph was written, we b&ve' received the 
intelligence that the Diet has actnaHy passed the iaw referred to, and 
ordered the establishment of an efficient National School System. 

t So called fronl the I^atin word Trivium, or-a plaae where three 
streets meet. It 14 therefore equivalent to our expression — a public 
place, or thoroughfare. 
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' WJ^juh edueafion^ the elements of the Latin and Gi^ehl 
iki^ages, and some knowledge of mathematics, are tau^h 
hxBOTtie, if not all, of these Trivial Schools, and perhaps 
in some of the Gymnasia, there are what are called Apc^ 
gistic classes, or classes for learning the modem languages, 
such as the French, the German, and the English. But if 
any one wishes ns to tell why they are called Apologistic 
classes, we have to say most respectftiUy to him, that we 
do not know. 

There are two universities in Sweded ; one at TJpaala, 
and the other at Lund. The university of TJpsala b the 
older, having been founded by Sten Sture in the -year 
1476 ; a seminary of education had, however, b^en^stab- 
Ifflhed there by Birger Jarl two centuries earlier. 7'hat 
of Lund was founded in 1668, during the minority of 
Charles XI. " 

The University of Upsala is the larger and better en* 
dowed of these two universities. The present number of 
students in actual attendance is about' 1,000 ; though the 
number on the boo^s, and who are attending at interval^-— 
some being away, engaged in teaching, or for other causes, 
occasionally — is not much short of 1,500. The number 
of professors is 47, together with an undefined number of 
adjuncts and teachers. Of these 47 professors, 25 are^ or- 
dinary, of whom four give instruction in theology, two in 
law, five in medi(;ine, and fourteen in philosophy^ which 
comprehends Mathematics, Chemistry, Greek, Physics, 
Natural History, Logic, &c. The feoulty of each of the 
four departments of theology, law, &c., confer degrees on 
written theses, and after a ce/tain number of examinations 
and- disputations. But these degrees are conferred -pri- 
vatel^y, with the exception of those in philosophy. A pro- 
motion, or Commenceipent, as we call it, for the conferring 
of degrees in this faculty, is held once in three years, in the 
month of June. 
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^ Charles IX., Gustavus Adolphus, and his da 
Christina, endowed this university Avith lands and ottC^t 
sources of revenue, from the annual income of which it is 
sustained, and the salaries of ordinary and extraordinary 
professors are paid. When the Reformation took place, 
the government appropriated the tithes which had hither- 
to heen paid to the monasterie% and the support of the 
regular clergy, (that is, the clergy belonging to some or- 
der, such as the Franciscans, the Benedictines, &c.,) to its 
o^n purposes, in part, and in part to the promotion of 
education ; and the universities were endowed out of these 
tithes. Donations were also made by individuals. 

At Upsala the salaries of the professors are paid, in part, 
in grain, or in the sum oi money which it is worth, accord- 
ing to the market price. The highest salaries are 300 tuu' 
nor* which, at the average value of 7 J dollars banco,t pro- 
duce an income of 2,325 ftoTico dollars^ or $871,87^ of our 
money* The adjuncts receive 65 barrels of grain, or about 
200 American dollars. Of course, as the price of grain 
fluctuates very much, the salaries of the professors vary 
in proportion. For instance, in 1838, when the f>rice 
of grain was nearly double its ordinary price, the salaries 
were nearly double in nominal or rather pecuniary value. 
As in the other universities on the continent, the profess- 
ors in Upsala gain something from their private courses of 
lectures. The Docentes depend wholly on what they re- 
ceive in this way from the students. 

The students of the. university of Upsala keep up the 
old arrangement of Nations, as theywere called, which ex- 
isted formerly in the University of Paris, and indeed in all 
the early universities in Europe. There are twelve Nations 
at Upsala, each of which has its hall, or place of meeting, 

* The tonna or barrel contains, we believe, about 4S bushels of 
English meatiiure. 

t The dollar banco is equivalent to about 37i cents of our mon^j. 
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— ^with the exception of two or three, which use the halli of 
othen — ^ks dean, or chief officer, and its various rai^ of 



•emors, juniors, 



&c. 



There is no one building in which all the professon give 
their lectures ; some use the Old Library for this purpose, 
others the halls of the " Nations," which are situated in 
different parts of the town. 

The following statistical view is interesting in relation 
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to the universities of Upsala and Lund ; and although it was 
made out in 1830, it may be considered as a sufficiently cor* 
rect representation of the present state of thq^e Universi- 
ties, on the points to which it relates, inasmuch as there 
has been no material change in the number t)f the students 
who attend these institutions. 

This view, as Mr; Laing justly remdrks, presents some 
facts which are highly honorable to the Swedish nation. 
It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader that it is 
from the sons of the clergy and of the peasants, that the 
majority of the students of the Universities sffe derived. It 
is also very honorable to the nation that the students in her 
Universities are about as I to 1,400 of her entire pecula- 
tion. 

The new University building is a very fine one. The 
libraiy is large. It contained ten ycarff ago about 60,000 
volumes. But it is much larger at present. It possesses a 
valuable collection of sagas and other manuscripts, the most 
celebrated of which is the " Codex Argenteus," containing 
the four Gospels in silver letters — ^very curious on account 
of its great antiquity, and supposed to be a copy of the 
Gothic translation made by Ulfilas, the apostle of the 
Goths in the fourth century. 

Among the professors at Upsala there are several men 
of distinguished merit, of whpm we may mention Pro- 
fessor Geijer, who id one of the best historians of the pre- 
sent day, and a man of very general attainments. Their 
incomes are not great ; but as living in Sweden is not ex- 
pensive, they are enabled to live comfortably anr' credita- 
bly on very moderate salaries. They are, as a body, dis- 
tinguished for urbanity of manners, hos{Htality, and atten? 
tion to strangers, as well as an honorable discharge'of their 
professional duties. 

The students, too, are a good-looking body of youth. 
We have seldom met young men of finer appearance 
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than those whom we saw take their degrees in Philo- 
sophy at the promotion in June, 1836. We could not, 
however, but regret to see so free a use of brandy at the 
public breakfast and dinner on that occasion. But we 
do not know that the conduct of the young men was more 
censurable than that of their superiors in age and station, 
and who ought to have exhibited a better example. . 

O^. the occasion referred to, we met some two hundred 
gentlemen, many of them persons of great distinction, at 
a public breakfast in the Orangery in the old Botanical 
Grardens of Linnaeus. We'obseryed that a glass of brandy 
was set by each plate, as if it were an essential part of the 
eDtertainmeht. And such it assuredly was considered by 
the guests 5 for, excepting our humble selves, we do not 
remember that we saw one individual who did not 
drink the apportioned glass pf brandy. But, however 
strange this might appear to us for the moment, we could 
not but remember that we had seen things just as bad, if 
not worse, in our own country, at the public dinners, a 
few years ago, on the Fourth of July, and other holiday 
occasions. Those were the days of ignorance, whicb> 
thank God, are destined to pass away in every country. 

It was Dr. Clarke, we believe, who affected to ridicule 
the uncouth dress and appearance of the students in XJpsa- 
la, at the time when he visited that university. But what-» 
ever may have been the opinions of that celebrated travel- 
er respecting some of their predecessors, we have every 
reason to believe that the present students of that distin- 
guished seat of learning think not meanly of them- 
selves. On the occasion of the consecration of the excel- 
lent Dr. Wingard as Archbishop of Upsala and Primate 
of Sweden, and his induction into that high office^ a few 
months ago, the good Doctor, in his address to the students, 
called them his " young friends." This familiarity was 
highly resented. " Who gave him the right to take such a 
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liberty with us as to call us his friends 1" they exclaimed, 
as they proudly and loftily strutted along the walks in the 
" grove of Odin," after the delivery of the most pater- 
nal address of the Archbishop. " Who gave him the right 
to take such a liberty as that with us V And sure 
enough, we also say, who did 1 Certainly it was a most 
unpardonable degree of presumption, and not for an instant 
to be tolerated.* 

In the University of Lund the number of ordinary pro- 
fessors, this year, is twenty-four, viz. four in the theological 
Faculty, four in the legal, four in the medical, and twelve 
in the philosophical. Besides these, there are eleven ad- 
junct professors. 

• But seriously : Tiie reader wili sec from the &bove-quote4 lan- 
guage that these .young gentlemen of the university of Upsahi have 
as much self-importance as the students in pur own colleges. W& 
doubt if the *• lordlings of creation*' who frequent-Harvard Uniyer. 
sity or Nassau Hallcouid go much beyond this. There are people 
among us, who, never having known much of other countries,— ' 
-whether they have traveled abroad or not — are always finding 
fault with what exists at home. According to these people^ there 
is neither discipline in our colleges and academies, nor>can there 
be, because, forsooth, we are republicans I Neither the one nor the 
other of fhese assertions is true. In every well Regulated school 
and college in the land there is not only discipline, but strict dis- . 
cipline too. Nor are^ur young men a whit more self-important or 
more difficult to govern than tho«e of any country in Europe that 
is blessed with the •* pat^archal*^ — ^alias, regal, — *' form of govern- 
ment." ' If discipline be wanting anywhere among us, the fanlt 
shoold not be attributed to the nature of our political institutions, 
nor to that of our youth, but to the foolish weakness of pa^ 
rents who will not enforce it on their children. There are among 
us some superficial and visionary persons who have advanced the 
doctrine that all cor()pral punishment of youth, in school and else- 
where, is to be banished. For ourselves, we believe in no each 
nonsense, but advocate a jiidicioos appKcatioh of the rod when 
children need it. There is groat virtue in it, as both the Bible and 
experience do abundantly taaeh. 

20* 
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The number of students in actual attendance is 450^ 
of whom about 100 are students in Theology. 

The revenue of the University is derived from several 
soarces : 

Rd. Rgs* 
From land and tithes 7,400 Swedish barrels (tun- 

nor) of wheat, -and valued this year, at 

60,000 Rd. Rgs. 60,000 

From the interest on its own funds 1 1,000 

From the budget of the kingdom annually 25,000 



96,000 



or 24,000 dollars of our currency. 

The Library of the University contains about 70,000 
volumes. 

Several of the professors of tliis university are men of 
considerable reputation, among whom we may mention the 
Rev. John Henry Thomander, D.D., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology* 

ATheological Review, which was conducted during some 
eight or ten years at Lun9, by the Rev. Drs. Thomander and 
Reuterdalh, Professors in Theology, has lately cea^d ; 
and a Weekly Literary Gazette has taken its place. 

LITERATUBE OF SWEDEN. 

The literature of Sweden is quite modem. Until 
within a century, this kingdom had but few authors 
who were known beyond the bounds of their native 
country. Sweden was, in the periods which preceded, 
more celebrated for the arts of war than for those which 
relate to peace, and which flourish chiefly in times of 
peace. There were indeed some- very learned men in 
Sweden in the 16th and 17th centuries ; but they chiefly 
wrote in Latin, and the Swedish language was then 
greatly neglected. A long list might be made of 
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writers in those periods. But they have been eclipsed 
by^ brighter names, which have appeared in the lite- 
rary history of their country, during the last hundred 
years. Among the most celebrated men of the 16th cen- 
tury were Olaus and Laurentius Petri, the coadjutors of 
Gustavus Wasa in the great work of the reformation of 
their country from the errors of popery.^ liaurentius 
Petri edited the first Swedish Bible that was published, in 
1541. Erik, son of Oustavus Wasa, was something of a 
scholar and also a writer. Gustavus Adolphus was 
another royal author. He wrote some short poems and 
hymns, and commenced an autobiography, which was 
continued by Oxenstierria. During this period lived 
Archbishop Andrse Ajigermannus, Bishop Johannes Rud- 
beck, Erik Jovanson Tegel, and Johannes Messenius. 

The Swedish scholars divide the history of their litera- 
ture into six periods. 

The first coinprehends the reigns of Gustavus Wasa 
and his sons, during which the authors above-named lived 
and wrote. - . 

The second period commences with George Stjerntjelm, 
(who died 1672), and lasts from 1632 till 1733. ■ This 
author published a didactic poem entitled Hercules, and 
six other works. The principal authors of this period 
were, in Theology : Hagin Spegel and Bishop Swedberg, 
father of the famous Emmanuel Swedenborg : in History ; 
J. Widifeindi, J. Werwmg, C. Rudbeck, author of the 
Atlautica^ C. Verelius, J. Peringskald, J. Bjomer: in 
Philosophy ; A. Rydelius, a man of superior genius : in 
Chemistry ; C. Hjame. During this period lived N. 
Tessin, the architect, Ehrenstrahl and E. Daklberg, 
painters. The last-named was author of the highly in- 
teresting work entitled Suecia Antiqua. 

The third period begins with Olaf vbn^Dalin, who 
edited the Swedish Argns, and wrote a history of Sweden, 
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and many other works. The most distinguished author^ 
of this era were, in Theology ; Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
who wrote much, and £. ToUstadius : in Hbtory ; Batifiy 
Lagerbring, and especially Celsius : in Philosophy ; Ihre, 
author of the excellent work entitled Glossarium Suio- 
Grothicum : in Natural History ; C. von Linnaeus, th^ 
ino9t celebrated of all Swedish authors : in Poetry ; G. F. 
Greutz, Gyllenborg, Skaldebrand, Nordenflycht, Mork, 
author of the first Swedish Romance, Sahlstedt, who 
published a Swedish Dictionary, and N. Rosin von Rosen- 
stein, a renowned physician : in Mathematics i Melan* 
derhjelm, Klingenstjema, and especially C. Polhem, who 
possessed a great genius. 

The fourth period extends from 1778 till 1795. Gus- 
tavus III., who reigned during that period, not only 
surrounded himself with literary men, and encouraged 
learning and the arts, but was himself author of poems, 
orations, and dramas, both in Swedish and French. The 
other authors of most note, in this period, were, in 
Theology ; Oedmann, who wrote many excellent works, 
Lehnberg) and Fant : in Philosophy ; Thorild, Rosenstein, 
and Ehrensvard: in Poetry; JCellgren, Bellnian, called 
the Anacreon of Sweden, J. G. Oxenstjema, Adlerbeth, 
who translated Virgil, Horace and Ovid, Lidner, and 
Madame A. M. Lenngren : in Chemistry ; Bergman and 
C. W. Scheele: in Jurisprudence; M, Calonius: in 
Medicine ; X), af Akrell and D. von Schulzenheim : in 
Fine Arts ; Sergei, sculptor. But J. H. Kellgren stands 
foremost among the elegant writers of this period. 

The fifth period, called the Leopold era, extends from 
179^5 till 1810. During this period lived Councillor 
Leopold, author of philosophical treatises, poems, and 
dramas, &c. In theology ; Archbishop Wallin, to whom 
the Swedish church owes her improved hymn book, F. M. 
Franzen, bishop of Hernosand, and author of sermons, 
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poems, and psalms i Hagberg, Bishop Hedren, Astrom : 
in poetry, besides Leopold, Wallin and Franzen, jurt 
named, E. Tegner, bishop of Wexio, author of the Frithiof 
Saga, and many other things; Stenhammer, Skolde- 
brand, Lindegren, Chorseus, and Stjemstolpe : in medi- 
cine ; the three brothers Afzelius, Sacklen, and Florman 5 
in natural philosophy and history, C. Swartz, A. J. Ret- 
zius, K. P. Thunberg, Dahlman, and especially Jacob 
Berzelius (bom 1779), who is the greatest of living 
chemists. 

The ^xth period extends from 1810 till the present 
time, and is called the Era of the New School. Within 
this period a great reformation in literature has been 
effected in Sweden by the influence of the journal called 
the " Polyphera," published by J. C. Askelaf (who is now 
the editor of the Minerva), the " Phosphorus," by P. D. 
A. Attcrbom and F. W. Palmblad, and the " Iduna," by E. 
G. Geijer. These authors accuse the Old School of imi- 
tating French literature, and prefer the German as a modeLr- 
During this period the study of ancient Swedish history 
and literature has made great progress. 

L. Hammarskold, perhaps the most zealous of the New 
School, published many works— among which is a history 
of Swedish literature from the earliest times. The other 
most distingushed writers have been^^-in poetry ;E. 
Stagnelius, a man of great genius ; P. H. Ling, also emin- 
ent ; J. Sjobery, known by the name of " Vitalis ;" R. A. 
Nicander, Atterbom, above named, at present professor in 
Upsala,'and author of many poems and philosophical 
works ; B. Von Beskov, Madame J. C. Nyburg, known ai 
" Euphrosyne," A. A. Grafstion, A. Headbom, A. Linde- 
blad, C. F. Dahlgren, author of humorous poems; P. 
Wieselgren, Miss F. Bremer, author of many beautiful 
moral tales : history ; E. G. Geijer, professor in Upsala, 
A. M. StriAuholm, M, Bruselius, J. Ekeland, S. W 
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Palmblad, author of various historical and geographical 
irarksy and A. Fryxell : in theology, besides some aution 
already named ; Dr. John Vhomander, professor in Lund, 
a man of great genius and;ipquirementp, C. G. Rogbeig, 
A. Lundgren, Dr. Brubn, i)ishop of Gottenburg, and 
author of a compendium of theology and church history : 
in philosophy 5 B. K. H. Hoyer, and N. F. Biberg 5 S. 
Ombbe, formerly professor in Upsala, and now minister 
for the Ecclesiastical Department : in botany ; C. A. Agardt, 
bishop of Carlstad, Professor G. Waklenberg: in natural 
Uitory 5 Professor E. Fries, Professor S. Nilson,^. Fries, 
C. J. Sunderrall: in painting; A. Laurseus, Landbeig 
Fahlcrantz, Westin, Sodermark, and Wickenberg: in 
Sculpture; Bystrom, Fogelberg, very dbtinguished, 
Quanstrom: in statistics; C. Forsell: in geology; W. 
Hisinger, H. Jarta, eminent for styl^. Professor C. Fors- 
tell, artist, published " A year in Sweden,'* which con- 
,to<iB 48 very good engravings of Swedish costumes. 
tIwJ ^ university of Upsala has long had distinguished 
'JHS^ on the list of its professors. Among the most fa- 
mous men whose names are identified with this venerable 
seat of learning are, Celsius, Rudbeck, Linnaeus, Scheele, 
Swartz, Oedman, Geijer, one of the greatest of all modem 
historians ; De Geer, Nordberg, who improved the steam- 
engine ; Nordvall, (a first-rate engineer, under whose di- 
rection the famous canal at TroUhotta was completed), 
Nordmark and Klingenstjerna, mathematicians, and Ihre, 
linguist and antiquarian. 

Many valuable works have owed their existence to the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, established in 1753, by Queen 
Ulrica Eleanora, and renovated in 1786, by Gustavus IIL 
The object of this institution was to elucidate the national 
annals, and among the contributors to its productions are 
to be found many distinguished authors. 

The establishment of the Royal Academy of the Arts 
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and Sciences, (in 1730), has done much for Sweden and 
the^world. Linnaeus was the first president and chief 
ornament of that literary body. ' 

The Academy of Eighteen, Aunded by Gustavus III., 
has produced several distiogui^ed men, among whom we 
may mention Councillor Leopold, Lidner, Solverstolpe, 
Edelkrantz, Liliestrale, Ehrensvard, Eigstrom, JEQengren, 
Ling, Beskov. Atterbom is often styled the Goethe, and 
Madame Aspin, the Mrs. Hemans of the North. 

Among the living authors, the most renowned are, 
Geijer and Schroder, editors of the Scriptores Rerum 
SuEacARUM Medii ^yi, and other works illustrative of 
the old Scandinavian Chronicles ; and Tegner and Franzen, 
as poets. The former is an exceedingly popular author. His 
Axele, a Romance, and his Legend of Frithiof, have been 
translated into English. His war-songs are said to be 
iruly martial in their spirit, and models of that species of 
composition. 

The fine arts have been very considerably culi 
in Sweden. The Academy of Painting and Sculptui 
which Gustavus IIL enlarged and remodelled, has contribut- 
ed much to promote the art for whose advancement it Was 
instituted. Among its most distinguished menibers was 
Sergei, esteemed in his day one of the best sculptors in 
Europe. Several eminent painters have been connected 
with this institution, among whom we may mention Breda, 
Lafrensen, Martin, Belanger, Deprez, VestmuUer, Gillberg, 
De Geer and Skiolbrand. Vestin, Lindberg and Fahl^ 
crantz, are esteemed fine painters. Gothe,Bystr6m and 
Fogelberg, excel as sculptors. The first has made a fine 
statue of his majesty Charles John XIV. ; the last has ex- 
ecuted an admirable statue &i Odin, of which we spoke in 
our last chapter. 

There is no University at Stockholm, yet it has many 
learned institutions, some of which have already been 
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mentioned. The Royal College of Medicine is es 
here, and is well provided with professors. Minera}o|Qr, 
Political Economy, and many other branches of kiibwlef^' 
are taught in this city, by able lecturers. The Royal Li- ' 
brary is daily open to the public at certson fixed hours. 

There ate not a few literary and scientific journals 
published in Sweden 5 but we cannot notice them. The 
Annual Reports of the several learned societies are ex- 
tremely valuable. Two able Reviews have been, for 
several years, published at Upsala and Lund. 

As to the newspaper press, it is a good deal shackled 
by a censorship. Successful attempts are continually 
made to evade it by a change of the name of the journal 
in some particular or 0ilf^» The most able opposition 
paper published in SiodlSbolm is the AAonblad, edited by 
Count Hjerta. It has V wide circulation. The StiEite 
Gazette is the chief government paper. The Minerva is 
said to be under the influence of Russia. Every large 
town in Sweden has its newspaper ; the capital has many. 
The entire number of the journals in the kingdom is sup- 
posed to be about eighty. The discussions in the papers are 
often exceedingly animated, and they never were i||ore 
80 than at present. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



VISIT TO The north of Sweden. 

Left Stockholm iu a steamer for tfie north of Sweden— Voyage up a portion of 
the Lake Mflar to Upsala— Sceneiy of the iake^Sigtuiift—apsata— Tts Uni- 
versity— Ita Cathedral— TomJb. of Linnsu^—Hpnumeut of Gustavus Wasa— " 
Idcenes in his Ufe— Other Monuments in tbir church— Gardens of X<inuaeud^ 
New Bei^iical Gardens— Statue 'oF Liaoput— Set out for Paneinora— Plains 
of Upsala~01d Up^a— Ancient 9iJurdHlf|iiiiidaorOdin, Thor and Freya— 
Appearance of the country through wfiKftMvp |Muued— Interesting anecdote*- 
Oanemom Mines — An account of fliriji. Ilpisiithilii lliiiiu Cifli DuIlliuIju 
—Character and dress of t)ie inbabiHuitl . of that country- Sabbath-rOld 
Church— Interesting eervfce— Funeral cC a child- Readers— An iifterestlng 
meeting on a mountain— Close of the day. ' 

TiTESDAY, Augurt 18. Left Stockholm for Upsala, this 
morning at 8 o'clock, on Board the Upland, one of the 
many steam-boats which now ply between Stockholm 
9ad var^ou^ cities land towns on Lake Malar.' The 
weather wa3 fine, and 6ar little steamer :9raa crowded 
with passengers who were going either to XJpsaUi, or to 
some of the intervening towns and landing places. This 
is one of the pleasantest excursions; which the environs, oi 
Stockholm aSbrd, Indeed there is nothing finer of the 
kind in Sweden. 

The distance from Stockhplm to Upsala is 45 EngUsh 
miles by land, and 50 by. waited. The course is almost 
due north. The scenery at this season, on the lake, is 
beautiful. . Lake Malar, like all the other lakes of Sweden, 
is dotted with islands. Perhaps it may be said to abound 
more in. them than any other inland sea in the kingdom, 
for it i^ estimated that it contains as many as tbirteea 
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hundred. Of course, they are mostly small. Nearly all 
are still covered down to the water's edge, with forests of. 
pin^, birch, and other species of trees of northern growth. 
Here and there a small form appears to* diversify the 
scene, which otherwise would be nothing else th^ one 
of forest and water. In pleasant and commanding situa- 
tions are erected summer residences l)elonging to the 
nobility of the country, or to the wealthy citizens oi the 
capital. There are Some royal chateai^s on Ihe portion 
of the lake through, which we passed. The very pleasant 
summer palace of Drottningholm is the first. It< stood on 
our left hand, as we ascended the lake, at the distance of 
a few miles from Stockholm. It is a very pleasanlxpHtce, 
and is often visited by the royal family. Indeed the 
Grown Prince and his &miiy speiid a good deal of their 
time in the summer, at this charming spot Further on, 
to the right hand, is a favorite chateau of the present 
king, called Rosersbergj buried in the forest. The access 
is by a bay or small channel, leading up from the greater 
one wrhich our steam-boat pursued, the entrance into 
which is defended, as it were, by a small island, called 
Gibraltar, from its supposed miniature resemblance of that 
far-famed promontory. • 

But the most charming spot on the lake is the cele- 
brated palace of . Skokloster, which is believed to be the 
finest private residence in all Sweden, This property 
belongs to Count Brahe, who ha^ long been the friend 
and, in a sense, the favorite minister of the present king. 
Its lofty white walls, surmounted by beautifully-shaped 
turrets, have a striking appearance as seen from the pass- 
ing steam-boat. •The grounds around are laid out with 
taste 5 and every thing betokens the abode both of wealth 
and of cultivated taste. The lands once belonged to a 
pretender to the throne of Sweden, who suffered the 
penalty of death for his temerity. His body lies interred 
here. 
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The only town or village worthy of mention which we 
passed was Sigtuna, celebrated as the place where Odin 
established his throne, and which he built, calling it after 
his own original n^^e of Sigge, and adding the word iu?i(^ 
which signifies iown, in the ancient language of the 
country, or rather in that which Odin and his foUowen 
spoke. Sigtuna was never a large city. Upsala for cen* 
turies, and afterwards Stockholm, were fer more important 
places. At present Sigtuna is only a scattered village, 
with two or three towers, — renisdns of some ancient build- 
ings, — standing as memorials of times long gone-by. 
However insignificant may be its. present state, it is not 
in human nature to pass by a place which has been the 
cradle of the ancient religion of Scandinavia, the abode of 
Odin, and Frigga, and Thor, and others of the Odinic 
family, who. became afterwards the deified objects of 
worship in all this region, and stamped so deep an im- 
pression upon the character of- thei>arbarQus tribes whick 
for ages occupied these scenes, without bei^g interested in 
them. 

Throughout our whole course there were continual, 
striking changes of scenery. At one time the channel 
was of considerable width, perhaps a mile or two^ at 
o^ers, it contracted, until it seemed impossible for the 
steam-boat to pass. In two or three places it appeared 
as if we had arrived absolutely at the end of the lake. For 
some time the eye could discover no passage in any direc- 
tion. At length, however, a narrow channel opened 
unexpectedly, into which our steamer entered, without 
even diminishing her spe^d. About six miles before we 
reached Upsala, we entered what is called a river, but 
which much more resembles a wide canal, that comes 
down from that city through a fine, flat, meadow country, 
affording a beautiful contrast with the rocky island- coun^ 
try through which wo had passed. This wide extent of 
bottom, or alluvial land, is fertile and well cultivated. 
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At length we reached Upsala, "which lieKjhiefly on the 
ri^t hank of the little stream just mentioned, and is pro 
tected OB the west hy an elevated hluff, on which stands 
the house of the Governor of the province of Upland. It 
is a long and high hrick building, with a round. tower at 
each end. In fact, it is a portion of an immense square pa- 
lace which once occupied this hill; the other parts of 
which have been destroyed by fires at various times, the 
most destructive of which were occasioned by lighhiing. 
This palace was a favorite residence o( the eccentric 
CSmstina. 

The population of Upsala is about 6,000 souls. Here is 
the most famous University of Sweden. The new build- 
ing, erected for the library and other purposes, is a noble 
structure, of four stories in height. It is of brick, and is 
about 200 feet in length. It occupies a commanding po- 
sition near the Governor's house, and from its top there is 
one of the finest views which the country affords. Th^ 
library is extensive and well selected. It contains 100^00 
printed volumes and 5,000 manuscripts. Here is the fa- 
mous Codex ArgenteiLs, Here also are two large boxes, 
which Gustavus III. committed to the University, with 
the charge that they should not be opened until fifty years 
after his death. That period will be completed in 1842. 
They are thought to contain papers relating to the change 
which he effected in the government in the year 1772, 
which we have mentioned in another place. They are 
not supposed to be of any importance. 

On the eastern side of the city, across the little river or 
stream which traverses it, lie the botanical gardens of the 
celebrated LinnsBUs. Here stands his house. This garden 
is now sadly neglected ; a new one, north of the city, and 
immediately in the rear of the Governor's palace, having 
been of late years laid out, and stocked in the best matiner. 
It is one of the finest botanical gardens in the north of 
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Europe. In Che hall of the building erected in this gar- 
den, to preserve the specimens in natural history belong- 
ing to the University, there, is an, admirable statue of Lin- 
naeus, executed a few years since at the expense of the stu- 
dents, by Bystrom, one of the- best living artists of Swe- 
den. It represents the great and good Pather of Botany in 
ihe attitude of reading his lectures to his classes. It is 
said to bfi an. admirable likeness, and o, perfect representa- 
tion of his appearance as he sat and instructed his pupils. 
But the chief object of attraction in Upsala is its cele- 
brated Cathedral. This is the most renowned edifice of it« 
kind in the north of Eutope. It was erected in the twelfth 
century by the archbishops of Upsala, which was the archi- 
episcopal seat for all Sweden, whose primates, for two or 
three centuries previous to the Reformation, were among 
the most wealthy and powerful of the entire Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. The exterior- of this venerable^pile is not 
veiy imposing^ it 4s of brick, and the two only remaining 
square towers.' are surmounted wHh.i cupolas pf wood, 
covered with copper plates. But the anterior is a beautifiA 
epeciraen of .the oM Gothic fityle of architecture. Its 
lofty columns and elegantly shaped arches f(»rm one of the 
finest views of the kind which we.have ever seen. In the 
side chapels ther^ are a number of tombs and monuments, 
ene of the handsomest of which is erected to the honor 
of Linnaeus, whose body lies in a vault covered by a IjEurge 
^one, near to the great door in ^he western ^id of the 
church. In one of the chapels ave the splendid monu- 
ments (^ icba III. and his wife. In another, o& the same 
side of the church, is the gdd and silver service used joi 
the sacrament of the Hi^y Supper, together with the crowns 
of one of the Swedish kings (Johft III., we believe,) and 
his queen, a cross of pure gold sdme two or three feet in 
length, two sceptres of ffM and other valuable articles^ 
and what is notless intermiing to the loven of nntii^ity;, 
21* 
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an old image of Thor, which is believed by the antiquarians 
to be a veritable emblem of that Scandinavian god, and as 
•uch, to have been an object of worship. It may be so 5 
for the old black wooden image is ugly enough to repre- 
sent Thor or any other heathen divinity ^ and although it 
has probably been preserved with care, it shows evident 
marks of the wear and tear which it may well be supposed 
to have undergone in a thousand years. 
^ JBat the chapel which is situated immediately behind 
ftft great altar, and which contains the mausoleum of Gus- 
tavus Wasa and two of his three queens, is one of great 
interest. The statues of these three personages lie side by 
side in state, on a lofty marble platform, in the centre of 
the chapel. The sculpture is admirable. The king and 
both the queens are represented m the full costume of the 
period in which they lived. 

On the walls of the chapel are two great paintings and 
five smaller ones, in fresco, and made by Sandberg. One 
of the smaller paintings represents a battle scene, and 
another exhibits Gustavus Wasa as dwelling in -conceal* 
roent among the peasants in Dalecarlia, and making his 
living by threshing. 

Another represents him standing on a tombstone, and 
addressing the peasants of Dalecarlia in the churchyard of 
the Mora Parish, after the service of the church was ended. 
It was in the midst of winter. Under such circumstances 
he made himself known to the Dalecarlians, and by his 
simple and animated address fired their minds with the 
desire of delivering their country from the tyranny of the 
Danes. The entire scene as represented in this picture is 
most striking. The wintry aspect of the snow-clad ground 
and church 5 the earnest look of Gustavus Wasa, then a 
young man 5 the profound attention of the peasants, dressed 
in the costume which they wear until this day — their 
sh^p-ddn cloaks as short surtouts, with the wod turned 




QUSTAVCS WAS A. 

Guiitavus Waaa waa the deliverer or bis country from the tjrranny of the 
Danes. He was a wise, patriotic, and firm ruler, lu many traits of bis 
character he resembled George Washiugton. 
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Inside, their dark colored short clothes and white stockings, 
their thick heavy shoes with large buckles, and the instep 
of the shoe turned down in the shape of a large flap, and 
their sugar-loaf-shaped hats with the broad 5 brims the evi- 
dent preparation of some for action ; render th6 whole 
scene most interesting. A fourth presents him before the 
citizens and magistrates of Liibeck, -entreating the help of 
that city, after his escape from captivity in Denmark. A 
fifth represents him as receiving the Bible, translated int«^ 
Swedish, from Olaus and Laurentius Petri, two distinguish- 
ed ministers of the Gospel in Sweden, the latter of whom 
was the first Protestant archbishop of Upsada. 

One of the large paintings represents Gustavus Wasa 
on horseback, and addressing the people of Stockholm on 
some great occasion. In the other he appears wearing his 
crown and royal robes, and delivering from his throne hii 
farewell discourse to the Estates of the Parliament, June 
16, 1560, on the occasion of his giving up the crown to 
his son Erik. The words which are quoted from the ad- 
dresses delivered on these occasions, and which the artist 
has placed below, display a great mind, and a heart deeply 
imbued with a sense of dependence on Providence, and 
attachment to the word of God. 

These extiacts are as follows: under the first .picture — 
" All who have arrived at some^age have themselves seen, 
and all others clearly understand, how our country wai 
formerly in a state of great oppression and misery from 
foreign aathorities and kings, and how it jxl eased God by 
me to deliver us from this tyranny. We ought, therefore, 
high and low, rich and poor, master and servant, old a^d 
young, never to forget this divine help. For what sort of 
a man was I, th^t I could set myself up against one who 
was a mighty king over three kingdoms, and, withal, in 
covenant and friendi^p with the Emperor and other most 
powerful princes % God has carried on the work, and ii^!Sfl||^« 
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me the instrument of his wonders. I may well compare 
myself with David, who was raised up by God from being 
a shepherd to be a king over his people. I could not of 
myself anticipate such an honor, when I wandered in 
forests and wildernesses, concealing my self from the sword 
of my bloodthirsty enemies. But God and the peasantry 
of Sweden have been my help." Under the second 
picture — " I thank you, my feithful subjects, that you have 
been pleased to elevate me to the royal dignity, and to 
make me the founder of your royal lK)use. I thank you 
no less for all the faithfulness of support you have shown 
me during my government. Grace and blessing are richly 
granted us by the true knowledge of God's holy word, and 
by that temporal prosperity which is before our eyes. If 
during my time I have been able to accomplish any good, 
give God alone the glory ! Wherein I have foiled through 
human weakness, forgive me for Christ's sake. I know 
that in the minds of many I have been considered a hard 
king, but the times will come when the children of Sweden 
will be ready to raise me up out of my grave, if it were in 
their power. I know also that the Sivedes are hasty to 
<ionsent, but slow to examine. I foresee that many erring 
spirits will hereafter arise. I pray and exhort you, there- 
fore, to keep close to God's word, show respect and obedi- 
ence to your superiors, and be united among yourselves. 
My time will soon be at an end. I need no stars or other 
prognostics to tell me this ; I feel in my body tokens of 
my speedy departure. Follow me, then, with ^our feith- 
ful prayers, and when I have closed my eyes, let my ashes 
rest in peace." 

In passing one of the streets in the eastern part of the 

city, the house occupied for many y«ars by the celebrated 

theologian. Professor Oedman, who died about eleven 

years ago, was pointed out to us. The history of this man 

'•« singular. He wrote, m the earlier part of his life, a 
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'vrork on the Natural History of the Bible,* which was 
highly extolled in a Review published in England, in the 
dose of which the author of the Review says, " Would it 
be believed, that the author of this excellent work is- a 
schoolmaster, who makes « most scanty maintenance, on 
an island near Stockholm, by his humble vocation V This 
Review met the eye of Gustavus III., who immediately 
made inquiries'about him, and found that this man, who 
was living in great obscurity, was possessed of vast learn- 
ing, particularly on subjects respecting theology. The 
king immediately appointed him a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, where he delivered lectures in his house 
for many years. For some reason, more imaginary thsai 
real, it is probable, the learned professor kept his bed. 
There, lying, or rather bolstered up, in a half-sitting, half- 
recumbent posture, be delivered his lectures to his admiring 
pupils. In that posture he is represented in the portrait of 
bim which is to be seen in the Academy of Science,. -^*t^f.„ 
Stockholm. He was the author of not a fe\V works, oii«*;«5' 
of which was a Commentary on the Sacred Scriptures. 

One object of our present visit to Upsala, was to attend 
a Temperance meeting, which had been appointed for this 
evening. This meeting was called in tlie hall in the old 
library-room of the University, and was the largest and 
most important which has ever been held in this city. 
Hitherto, it has been found extremely difficult to interest 
even a few persons in this good cause. Upsala is in the 
centre of a most fruitful district ; and, unfortunately, the 
abundant productions of the earth, in the shape of rye and 
potatoes, are, in a very large measure, consumed in the 
manufacture of whisky^ or what is here called brandy ; and 
the use of this poisonous stuff, as a beverage, is universal 

* This work was called forth by some questions which Miehaelii 
^jad Niebuhr had proposed ob that and other subjects. 
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amongst the male population. On this occasion, severd 
hundred persons, chiefly young men of the University, 
attended to hear a statement respecting the progress of this 
good cause in the United States of America, made by oui^ 
selves, and a most masterly speech of one hour and a haU^ 
by the Rev. Mr. Wieselgren, pastor of a church near 
Lund, in the southern end of the kingdom, and the real 
Apostle of the Temperance cause in Sweden. 

Mr. W. is one of the most eloquent men whom it has ever 
been our good fortune to hear. It is impossible to describe 
the intense interest which his arguments, his irony, hit 
cutting sarcasm, and, above all, his affecting appeals to the 
understanding and the conscience, had upon some hundreds 
of young men, the greater part of whom liad not the slight* 
est sympathy with the speaker, or interest in the subject, 
when he began. Mr. W. is not only one of the most 
eloquent men in Sweden, but he is one of the most jpio- 
found scholars of the country. Although a young man,, 
comparatively, he has published several volumes — three 
on the literature of Sweden — which do him vast credit, 
and have established his reputation as a man of erudition. 

When we visited Upsala, four years ago, it was to attend 
the Promotion, or as we call it, the Commencement, of the 
University. It was in the month of June. We reached 
the place in the morning of the day of the ceremony. 
Immediately upon our arrival, we were carried away to 
the old gardens and Conservatory of Linnaeus, where there 
was a breakfast, of which some two or three hundred per- 
sons, comprising many of the most distinguished men ia 
Sweden, partook. We were there presented to most of 
these persons, including the late Archbishop Vallin, and 
many of the clergy. After the breakfast, a procession was 
formed, and marched to the Cathedral, where addresses 
were delivered by many students, and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred on some ninety young men, who 
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had completed their studies in Philosophy,* by the placing 
of a crown of laurel, or other leaves, by the Promoter, on 
the head of each^and the repetition of a form of conferring 
the degree, in Latin. The Promoter, or President, for 
the occasion, is taken in rotation from among the Profes- 
sors. On that occasion, the Promoter was Professor 
Geijer,t so distinguished for his History of Sweden, and 
other publications. After the exercises of the Promotion 
were over, the procession was resumed, and we marched 
to the New Botanical Gardens of the University, where 
some two hundred persons sat down to a sumptuous dinner, 
in the Conservatory. Music, speeches, and toasts, together 
with eating, occupied some two hours and more. Brandy 
and wine were drunk in abundance ; and as the object of 
our visit to Sweden, at that time, was the promotion of the 
Temperance cause, it Would be difficult to imagine a scene 
more discouraging to our hopes of success. 

19th. This morning, at an early hour, we left Upsala for 
Gefle and Hudiksvall, the Rev. Messrs. Scott and Wie- 
selgren being our companions. Our journey was now to be 
performed by post-horses, which the peasants are required 
to furnish. As We had brought a carriage with us, their 
obligation had reference only to horses. 

Our course lay northeast for a considerable distance, 
across the fertile plains of Upsala. In all directions, nearly 
as far as the ey6 could see, the country was almost per- 
fectly level, and covered with the yellow fields of wheat, 
rye, and barley. A part of the rye and wheat harvest had 
just been cut, and was standing inv shocks, or ranges of 

*- It is only upon the graduates in Philosophy, at Upsala, that de- 
grees are conferred publicly. The graduates in the other faculties 
receive them privately. 

t Professor Geijer is reckoned to be the most distinguished lite- 
rary man in Sweden in the present day. Hjb is not only a profonnd 
historian, but is abo a fine poet, and an excellent composer of mnnc. 
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sheaves, in the field. The barley is now nearly ripe. 
We could not help admiring the good choice of both Odin 
and the first Roman Catholic Archbishops of Upsala, in 
choosing thb spot as the place of their abode. All-Sweden 
does not furnish a more fertile or a more pleasant one. 

At the distance of about three English miles from the 
modern city of Upsala, we passed the site of old TJpsala, 
which was situated more in the centre of the great plsdn, 
and, of course, further from the Lake Malar. There are 
only a few houses remaining to show where this town stood, 
which, next to Sigturna, is the most celebrated in the ear- 
ly history of Sweden. All the country around is now 
covered with fields oi grain. Among the few houses 
which constitute what may be called the hamlet of oM 
Upsala, is a small antique church, the square tower of 
which bears every evidence of having been formerly a 
portion of a heathen temple. In this singular old church 
there is a statue of Thor, a son of Odin, and one of the 
Scandinavian gods. A fiiend of ours visited the church 
some time since, in order to see this old relic of heathen 
times. Upon entering the church, he asked the woman, 
who had opened the door, to show him the image of Thor. 
" It ought to be here somewhere, but I really forget where 
it is," was her reply. However, she went to rumms^ing 
among some old things in a comer, and shortly exclaimed, 
" Here it is," and pulled it out by one leg. An illustra- 
tion this of the fete which is predicted of all idols : '* They 
shall give them to the moles and the bats." 

There are three remarkable mounds or tumuli standing 
in a row, at no great distance from the church. They 
are supposed to be mausolea of Odin, his son Thor, and 
his daughter Freya. The one nearest to the church 
is supposed to be the tomb of Odin : that of Thor is next j 
and that of Freya, who was the Venus of the Scandina- 
vians, is the most remote. It was on the top of that of 
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Odin that Gustavus Wasa once stood and exlioi^ed an im- 
mense multitude to embrace the Protestant religion. The 
people ' refused, and murmured, and uttered threats. 
Whereupon, the king threw. off his robe, and declared that 
thej might choosy the devil to be their king, for he would 
he their sovereign no Jonger. " For,'*' said he, " nothing 
satisfies you. If there h&iob much sun, you «ay it is be- 
cause I have turned Lutheran j or if it rains too much, it 
is because I favor- the new religion. So you may choose 
Satan for your king, for I will be youi: king no longer." 
When the people heard this they fell on their knees, call- 
ing him ^eir bene^tor, attributing ta him their great deliv- 
erance from their ejiemies, and promising to comply with 
hi^ wishes. Throughout the whole plain of Upsala the 
formers were at work, cutting their rye : and wheat, or 
gathering up what had been already cut. On every side 
thd yellow harvest meets the eye, and its abundance indi^ 
i^tes both the richness of the soil, and the goodness of the 
seascm, although it has beeii one of ajn^unusual abunda^e 
of rain, as well as uncommonly cool. For these reasons 
it has been far less healthy thaji the summers ordinarily 
are in Sweden. 

At the distance of 4wo Swedish, or about thirteen Eng- 
lish miles from Upsala, we passed a remaricably fine vil- 
lage belongings to Couiit Brahe, with which is connected 
an histc»icad association of some interest. One of th^ ancient 
owners of these beautifully cultivated grounds was a lawj^r 
of the name of Thorgny (Thundemoise), who distinguish- 
ed himself by the boldness of bis ^ech at a public meeting, 
held at the Mora Stone, in. the year 4002. At that meet- 
ing King Olaf Skotkonung, who was the first Swedish 
sovereign who professed the Christian religion, thoi^h we 
fear he was lither a poor q>ecii9en of that glorious &Ub, 
demanded of the people their con^nt to make war upon 
the king of Norway, who was. also a Christian, and a bet- 

tOL. n. 22 
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ter roan, there is reason to believe, than hinnself. The 
people were not willing to accede to the measure, which 
they deemed either unnecessary, or unjust, or b6th. The 
kmg was very resolute in his urgency ; but it was all in 
vain. Neither the people nor ther king being willing to 
yield, this Thorgny arose, and said that he was sorry to 
see the king so obstinate in his purpose to have war with 
Norway, when he knew that the people, were wholly averse 
to it ; that it was very wrong and foolish for him to act in 
this way. Then, turning to the monarch, he addressed hiin 
somewhat in the following style : " The Swedish people 
have ever been distinguished for their attachment to their 
kings, and their willingness to obey them. Nevertheless, 
they have often given proofs of their determination not to 
obey them when they have demanded what was '^nt>nj^ 5 
and for doing which they have shut up seventeen of them 
in dungeons ! And know, O king, that we will not have 
war with Norway, and that we desire to have peace vnth 
thee." There was no mista^ng the purport of this plain 
and decided manner of treating the que^ion: the king 
comprehended it perfectly, and rightly concluded that 
peace with his own people was better than war with Nor- 
way and them also. 

At the distance of three Swedish or nearly twenty 
English miles, we were fairly beyond the plains of Upsaia, 
and had entered a country of a very different character. 
It was comparatively level ; that is to say, the emin- 
ences, which consisted chiefly of rock^ covered more or 
less with moss and stunted fir or pine trees, vfere not of 
great elevation, but they were so numerous that it was rare 
to see even a few acres in one spot which could be said to 
be strictly level. The farms, or cultivated spots, became 
less and less contiguous, until in many places the unculti- 
vated portions appeared to be ten times more extensive 
than those which were cultivated ; and this continued to 
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be the character oC the country during the remainder of 
the day, or through a distance of some thirty or thirty-five 
English miles. The fences of the forms, —where fences 
existed, — were such as we described in the chapter relat- 
ing to our journey from Gottenburg to Stockholm, and 
their chief productions were rye, wheat,— rthough far 
less than rye,— barley, peas, oats, and potatoes. In many 
cases, small patches of flax, perhapa an acre or half 
acre, and in a few , instances, of hemp, were to be 
seen. 

The £u*mers in Sweden seem generally to cultivate > 
&rms of very moderate extent, and each one endeavors to 
raise enough of aldiost every kind of produce to supply - 
the wants of his family, and in some things to have some- 
what to sell. The most abundant crops throughout the 
country which we this day traversed were rye, barley, 
and potatoes. Of tiiese articles probably most of the 
farmers will have a greater or less quantity for sale. We 
were surprised to see the abundant crops of rye in many 
places, as well as of barley and potatoes. We could not 
have believed ,that the thin soil of this country was so fer- 
tile, had we not seen the luxuriant growth of these differ- 
ent crops. The wheat, too, was much better than we ex- 
pected to find it so far north, whilst the flax and peas 
were excellent. Of hemp we saw but little, and that lit- 
tle was far from being extraordinary. As to the garden 
vegetables, they were abundant, and such as grow in lati- 
tudes so high. Much of the cultivated land is without 
fences. The meadow and pasture lands are separated by 
fences from the' fields of grain, in order to protect the latter 
from the cattle. 

The roads of Sweden are kept in order by the farmers 
through, or near iOj whose lands they pass. As in many 
parts of our country, an overseer is appomted whose duty 
is to see that the roads he kept in a good condition by 
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thofe who are appointed to look after them. There areii9 
toll-gates, strictly speaking ; but there are many gates on 
the roads for the purpose of keeping the cattle from pa»> 
ing into the fields of grain, &c. These gates are generaUy 
opened by the children, who run to perform that task 
when they see a carriage approaching, inasmuch as they 
expect some little compensation for their trouble in the 
shape of the smallest pieces of copper money, It is merely 
a matter of custom, and not of law, that they receive any 
thing. Their kind officiousness saves the trouble and delay 
the driver's leaving his seat for that purpose. The main 
roads in this country, so far as we have seen them, are 
'excellent. Those in the remote interior, and especially 
those which are not much traveled, are not kept so Well, 
we are informed ; and some of them are almost impassable 
in the worst seasons of the year. 

At short intervals we observed what .are called snow- 
ploughs, lying by the road-side, to be used when needed. 
These machines for clearing the road of the snow are very 
simple. They are, in shape, like the common smoothing- 
iron (or^flrf-iron as some call it) used in our country — 
that is, nearly triangular. They are made by uniting the 
ends of two boards of some twelve or fourteen feet in 
length, and twelve or fifteen inches in width, so as to form 
an acute angle, and by placing cross-beams of no great 
size, but sufficiently strong, at intervals, from one boaid 
to the other, those being short which are nearest the apex, 
and the others becoming longer as the boards separate fur- 
ther and further from each other. This simple machine 
is drawn by horses or oxen, after a heavy fall of snow, and 
removes a great part of it from the road, leveling the 
rest and making the road passable. The peasants along 
the road are obliged by law to perform this service. 

Tlie agriculture of Sweden is certainly performed with 
care, so far as we have 'seen. It is on a small scale, and 
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This encravin^r gives snmn iiku of llip vu^t <!iiti-uii(-e into these rrlebrated 
minns. It is hy u f^ront clinMii, or pit, iiiiu wliidi inon descuiid iu a tub, which 
ia let (lowu by a \v iiiillabii. 
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resembles more the garden culture, than that which relates >^ 
to extensive ^ms with us. It is rare to see a large ex- . « 
tett of ground VhoUy covered with one iMcies of grain^ 
iTsuallj only a i(i^. acres are so occupie^S^Htiia commo^^ . 
practice here to iiow a small parcel (^|jK^d,-^say a^ 
acre or tv^fo, ot at most four or five, — with rye, another 
piece immediately adjoining, with wheat, aMk]ier with 
barley or oats, then rye again, and so there is quite a vari- 
ety of small fields, or patches, covering a comparatively 
small extent of ground* 1 he present season is one of re- 
markable fruitfiilness. All kinds of grain have a most 
luxuriant growth. We have never seen better crops of 
rye, barley, potatoes^ and oats, in any country. . The abun- 
dance of this year will he most acceptable after the years 
of comparative famine which have preceded it. If the 
people will export their surplus grain to Eussia, where 
there is said to be a scarcity this year, instead of convert- 
ing it into whisky, it will be every way for the' promotion 
of their best interests. 

At the distance of four Swedish, or twenty-two English 
miles from Upsala, we came to the celebrated Danemora 
Iron Mines. The country in which they are situated is 
o[ the same comparatively level and rocky character with 
t ^- that which we passed through for the last few miles, and 
which prevails so much throughout all the middle and 
southern portions of Sweden. These mines are wholly 
subterranean. They have been worked from the l^jtfa 
century, if not even from an earlier period. A village 
spreads over the plain where these mines ^ist, consiil- 
ing almost wholly of the abodes of the &milies of the «||^. ^ 
borers who are employed about them. '* i^- 

The appearance of these mines, or rather the larg^ 
of them, is most striking. An immense excavation has 
been made down through the solid rocks, which are rich- 
ly impregnated with iron. This ei^avation is of an irre- 
22* 
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gular shtpe. Its length must be near ten rod«', and its 
greatest width not less than five or six. The depth is 88 
fathoms, or 528 feet. Its ddes are not exactly perpendi- 
cular in all places, though approaching -to Jt. *I%e irre- 
gularity is sufficiently great...to make its appearance more 
striking. At various points all around the edges of this 
immense caven^ if we ma^ so call it, are si^all, covered, 
framed platforms, which progect over the edge of th^ pre- 
cipice, and from which, by means of large tubs, attached 
to ropes made of iron-wire, the workmen descend. These 
ropes are fastened to a large wheel, turned by horses, and 
as one tub goes down another comes up. It is quite for- 
midable to lean over the verge of one of these plat- 
forms, and look down into what se^ms at &^ sight 
to be a bottomless pit. A misty cloud, formed from 
the smoke of the powder which is continually used m 
blasting the rocks, floats in the nether portions of the at- 
mosphere of this cavern, and almost obscures th,e view of 
the bottom itself; whilst the forms of the men ascend- 
ing and descending in the tubs in which they stand,, 
holding fast to the three ropes which are attached to th^se 
«mall and apparently dangerous vehicles, seem, from 
their great distance from the spectator, like bees sus- 
pended in the air. The whole scene, to one who 
has nerves sufficiently strong to endure it, is in the 
highest degree, picturesque and interesting. Small birds, 
too, are constantly ascending and descending, and flitting 
about, as busy in their way, providing for the young that 
are in their nests, perched in little cavities of the rocks, 
iB are the human beings whose voices, and the strokes of 
' whose hammers, give an air of life and activity to a scene 
which would otherwise appear sombre, cheerlejss, and 
even, deterring. 

All things being ready, -we ourselves prepared to de- 
scend. Racing ourselves in a tub which was suspended at 
the edge of the platform where we stood, and one of the 
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wori^men having te^ken his stanct on the edge of our float- 
ing vessel, the signal was giyen,j|iid we, began to go down. 
It is faardlj necessary to say th«t 'the sensation, to on« >7hd 
is unaccustomed 16 thia descent, is gr from being pleasant. 
He is. apt to have some fears, notwithstanding all assuraHS 
ces of safety. ^ What if the rope should bre^k! The 
thought isr awful! And every re<Jurrence of it caused an 
uncomfortable chill to pas^ through the heart. In a few 
minutes we reached the bottom, and set about exploring 
the region. We found many workmen engaged in getting 
out ore, which in this mine is bard enough to accomplish, 
for thjB particles of iron are interspe^rsed richly in hard rock, 
and the whole malss is etcee^gly difficult to disintegrate 
and reduce to small portions. Galleries, or excavations, in 
the form of a large avenue or arcade, are made in various di- 
rections; leading to^smaller pits where men are at work in 
digging out the ore^ ^ A vast number of hands are thus 
employed . To create a draught and thus expel any noxious 
air or gas which might be formed in the mine, as well as 
to drive out the smoke of the powder, which is used in 
such large quantities, what are called air-holes are created, 
by sinking a shaft, as it is termed, or in words taaore intd- 
ligible to most of our readers, t)y digging a dee|^ hole, like a 
well, down to the level of the mine, and at no great distance 
from it, and then making a horizontal opening or galleiy 
from the mine to that shaft. By this means a strong cur- 
rent of air is created, and the smoke and noxious gases are 
expelled. From the larger mine or pit, we went into 
smaller ones adjoining^ The view, as qae Ipoka upwards 
out of these abysses, is very striking. At « great heiglrt 
above, the bide heavens are visible through the irregularly- 
shaped openings or mouths of the mines, separated from 
each other by what appear to be natural bridges^ which 
conisist of vast ah^hes of rock left by the Workmen to pro- 
tect the sides fiom caving in.- Alices also extend to 
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arches, and so divide the upward perspective in (he moit 
striking manner. The huge isize, the irregularity ^rf'^hape, 
and the rough exterior of these arches, render them veiy 
remarkable objects.; while the smoky brown atmosphere 
gives to every thing a lurid appearance whieh na cHie 
can have a conception of who has not been in such places. 
For our special gratification, as well as to increase their 
funds a little, the miners fired offa blaist or two to let us hear 
the tremendous roar and echa. And venlj,.it was tremen- 
dous, andsuch as we never heard the like of< All the artille- 
ry above ground which we have ever hea^d waaas nothing 
in comparison with this subterranean ex^dosion. At 
length, having fully gratified our curiosity, we prepared 
to ascend to the regions of day. Before^ we did this, ^w- 
ever, the good Mr./Wieselgren delivered a TemperaiK^ 
lecture — where we fear it was but too much, needed — to 
a company of miners, who collected around him. And. 
truly it was the most picturesque Tei»perance meeting 
which we have ever seen. There stood Sweden's 
eloquent Temperance Apostle on an elevation which. a 
little rock or a plank gave him, discoursing in fomble. 
strains, on the manifold dangers caused by the use of atdent 
spirits, and depicting the blessedness as well as the 
safety to be found in the ws^ys of a wise, that is, a total, 
abstinence fi*om them. A crowd of men and boys surrounded 
him, listening with profound attention to every word he said, 
and regarding with due respect every gesture which he 
made. The attitude and movements .of the speaker ; his 
voice, echoed from wall to wall ; the sombre nature of the 
surrounding scenery ; and above all, the various emotions on 
the upturned, ferruginous faces of the auditory, rendered 
visible by the lurid light which beamed down upon them 
from the vast opening above,— -all combined to form such a 
spectacle as we had never before witnessed, and such as 
we do not expect to see again. It was a scen^ that the 
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pencil of a Claude Lorraine alone could represent on can- 
vass. After an abundant distribution of Tracts, to follow 
up and strengthen the impression which thi^ alddress had 
made, Mr. W. bade them adieu. But his good efiorts did 
not even then cease. As we were getting^ into our tub- 
ball()on, and whilst we were adjusting ouiielves as well at 
we could in its linliti^d dimensions, our friend was holding 
forth to another company of workmen who had surrounded 
us. And even when we began to ascend, his discourse 
abated not, but he continued to ^announ€e to his gazing 
liearers fbe benefits of temperance^ and making our persoh 
his text, told them that we had been deeper down than 
they, having comefrom the other side of the globe, where 
men, even miners, had found out that they could not 
(mlj wor^ without brandy, but be happier and b^ter for 
it. ^t length we reached the regions above ; and safely 
landed) We rejoiced to breathe again the warm, genial air, 
after the flfaort but chilly sojoufn wMefa we hadjust made 
in the regions below, where more than the cold of winter 
reigns even in the middle of summer. We found Virgil's 
description of the descent into the lower regions inappli- 
cable to that which we made, profound as it seemed to be : 

Facilf»4escensu»^yemi ; 
Sed revocare ?radum, SQperasqae 6yadere ad auraJB, 
Hoc opiis, liic labor est. 

For the aseeot was quite as easy as the descent, and alto-^ 
gether more comfortable.. 

M. Marmier, in his account of the visit which he 
made to these mines, describes the miners aa being a 
most unhappy race of beings. " They laughs not 5 they 
sing not. When I was among them, at the bottom of the 
abyss, a child of Danemora, which must, one day, labor, 
as they do,- and which had descended. isto the mine.for the 
fifist time, sat on a block of jrtone and sang. He sung on£ 
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ot(be miners' songs, composed by a poet of' Fahlun, Mr. 
Konigsvart. The workmen regarded him in sadneii, 
and seemed to say to him, in their silence, ^^O poor 
child ! " Without doubt, tbege men have a hard life 
of it. They must labor diligently to. obtain the meatia of 
living and of supporting afamUy. And.it may be thai 
the nature of their work is un&vorable to heidth.^ All 
this may be so. But so &r as we could judge from . their 
appearance, and that of their houses, many of which we 
passed by in our visit to the village around the minefit, we 
dipuld be inclined to believe that they are not wofse off, 
for the things of this world; than the majority of th^ labctf^ 
ing people in Sweden. And: we are of opinion that if 
they will let ardent spirits alone, and properly observet the 
Sabbath, they will do as well as men who labor hard niay 
be expected to do in any' country. Afi it isy they did not 
seem to b^^ particularly miserable. They appeared to us to 
be a cheerful, laughter-loving, mdostribus peoplie: And 
as to their being too sad to sing, we know not how they 
may habitually do, but we know that we heard them sing. 
Indeed there were so many of them singing, as we were de- 
scending, that we thought there must be a sort of concert 
down amongst them. 

These mines are celebrated for producing the best iron 
in Sweden. Their entire production is engaged by 
an English company, who export it to England, where it 
is manufactured into steel. The price paid for it by 
the company much exceeds that of the ordinary iron 
of this country. This is owing solely to its superior and 
peculiar qualities. 

After leaving Danemora, we pursued our way to the 
north, four Swedish, or twenty-five English miles, and 
arrived, shortly after the sun had gone down, at the post- 
house of a small vilJage, where we spent the night. In 
this part of our journey, and about ten miles -before we 
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came to the close of it, \^e passed the village of Lofeta, 
where ire works for smelting iron ore, and where there is 
a heautrful villa, sutrbuiided by most charming gardens ^nd 
groves. Itis one of the -most delightful spots in all Swe- 
den. Although the ground is father too low and flat, yet 
art lias rendered it a most lovely place. The country, 
from Dan6mora,^ or ^ther from the plain ^ of Upsala, is 
uneven, rocky, ant? cdVerfed, as ta nine-tenths of it, with 
pitie and fir timber,^ and a thick imderwood, in many 
places, of small bushes.- A considerable |)ortion of the 
valleys ^and"^ comparatively level spots, is marshy, as the 
drooping, moss-covefted branches! of tlie firs, as well as the 
ferns, and other similar vegetation, growing undef them, 
indicated. The farms are scattered apd smalls ^ They 
eiist Only where k valtey, pr aU indexation of the coun- 
try^ has collected a sufficient deppsite'from the annual and 
lohg-cbhtinued 'decomposition of veg6ti8tble and |niiie):«t 
matter, to form d soil of considerable depth. In these in* 
sulated patches, or small districts, the crops are this year 
most excellent. In addition to the vegetables which ^e 
have ah-eady mentioned, we noticed tliat almost eveiy fann 
had a sm^dl yard of hops. Some few also had little plats 
or patches of tobaqco, which we have^^ot hitherto believed 
would grow so far to the' norths \ , 

20th. Havinfg iset out at an early hour this morning, we 
reached Gefte* about two o'clock in the afteriioon, wber« 
we spent the* remaiiider of the day amongst isionie very 
kind frirtids of Messrs. Scott and Wieselpen. At the dis- 
tance of about ten English miles from that city, we q»)S6ed 
the very copsiden^Ue stream of what is caUed DatElfen, 
(the river Dal,) at the falls of Elf-Earleby. StrietTy sp^-' 

* This name is prondunped as if It were writt^ti Yavla; giving tp 
Y, the consonant, the.ibund which it has In-the word yes-r-^and to a^ 
in both places/the sotind which i^ has in tiie wwd. paper* 
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ing^ the lower portion of the liVer Dal ii called Elf-K«rle- 
bjyand gives name both to tbe^Ub ad^ for tbe n^ighbwiiig 
village. yf'f^'' '_'■ 

The river Dal iB on^ of the largest in Sw^^n, axid in 
its lower course it has many expansions, as Jiavi almost idl 
the rivers of this, coi^ntiy, into long and xwtow lake8^; 
nor is this characteristic cc^fined to the lower portion of 
th^se rivejTs. The numerous braiiches' which flow down 
from the mountains ^at bepiarate Sweden from Norway, 
cm; from the elevated spurs of those mountains, also abound 
in expansions, and are connected with - barin-Iakesr of 
various sizes, and many in, nomber, wtuch lie deep in the 
iiiidA of the suiroundiog - hills, tui4 aie the coed cU^elling- 
places oftbe^almon, the perch/ the trout, and jdther fiA. 
' The falls of Elf-Karleby are next in importance to tboft 
of Trollhatta. The volume of witer which is Here rolled 
down into the estuary that ptita lip irom the Gtilf o£ Both- 
nia, and which receives it at the foot of the fOls, and not 
hr below the bHdge which is. erected at this point, is 
large, and dashes down the stee^ ddw^ent with much sao- 
mentum. The lower portion dT Aesie £dls can only be 
called rapids 5 but in the upper portion there is an^^mo6t 
perpendicular descent of some forty or fifty feet, down 
which the water falls in masses which present a. slight 
rpsemblande to the falls of Niagara. But it is, indeed, 
oijly a .slight resemblance. The- projecting rocks, and 
especially the huge masses which lie" just in \h.e chute^ or 
descent itself, interrupt the perpendicular fall of tSif waters, 
and destroy the sfpooth appearance and motion which ttey 
have. in the first part of it. But they compensate for this 
in the indescribable and foamy cpnfiteioDf, .tossing, and 
uproar, which they give to the waters' in their headlong 
course^ and from the tremendous agitation 6f Tyhich they 
seem happy to escape, and seek, as it were, quietness and 
repose in the estifary below. ■ • - • - 
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The bridge whioh crosses the stream, at the foot of the 
falls, was built u^.J^^ f ita grebes, which are formed of 
blocks of wood, IW o^Autmpnts and piers, of stone. 
Abundant indices infatm^^ traveler that it was built in 
the times of Charles XIII., and at the expense of royal, or 
rather governmental bounty. 

The river Dal and its branches water the country of 
Dalame, (or Dalecarlia, as it is generally called by stran* 
gers,) to which it gives name, and which is one of the 
most remarkable provinces of Sweden. The country 
towards the west, and bordering the Scandinavian Alps, is 
divided into deep valleys, which encompass the head 
branches of the river Dal, and which are separated from 
each other by hilly, or sub-mountain ridges. But in 
the eastern portion the country is comparatively level. 
The valleys and indentations of the land are fertile, well 
cultivated, and thickly settled. The population of this 
land of valleys is 133,895 souls; and the inhabitants of 
this province have retained much of their ancient sim- 
plicity, and, like the Hi^anders of Scotland, they think 
themselves of a i riiili jwyii(^1i inMj superior to the rest of 
the Swedes. They are,'|)Brhaps, the most virtuous people 
in the kingdom. They are proud of their ancestral recol- 
lections, and not without reason ; for it was here that the 
standard of Sweden's freedom from Danish tyranny was 
first set up, and around the banner of Gustavus Wasa her 
brave and hardy population flocked, and carried it tri- 
umphantly throughout .the land. Here you may see, in 
all parts of Dalame, men with their broad-brimmed, cone- 
crowned hats, small cravats, large roundabout coats, stand- 
ing collars, and hooks and eyes in place of buttons, but 
covering a red jacket or vest with a thick row of bullet- 
headed buttons, shining as if they were pure silver ; small- 
clothes, fastened with goodly buckles, or garters, below 
the knee ;• white hose, and large, thick-soled shoes, with 
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buckles, and the upp^r part of the instep turned over, in 
the form of a scroll. And here, too, are the Dalecarlian 
hdies, with their thick, heavy shoes, having the high 
heel placed under the middle of the foot, if we may speak 
a little in Hibernian fashion, with red stockings, short pet- 
ticoats, parti-colored spencers, with white sleeves, and 
either a white sun-bonnet, or, what is more common, a 
yellow cap on the back part of the head. 

The population of this country is too great to make a 
Comfortable living from agricultural labor, for it is only a 
small portion of the land which can be cultivated. The 
rocks, with their scanty covering of heather and dwaif 
pines and firs, occupy all that consists not of valleys and 
indentations. It is greatly to be desired, therefore, that cot- 
ton and woollen factories should be established, in a conntiy 
abounding in water-power, and in fuel for steam-engines ; 
and where, too, labor is superabundant, and consequently 
cheap. Watch-making, and other trades, might be intro- 
duced, and would be, if the injurious restrictions on trades 
which exist in this country were taken off. Even as it 
is, many articles of handicraft are made by these people, 
during the long winters, for sale in the large cities. But 
this, though something, is very little in comparison with 
what might be done. Too many of these people, espe. 
cially of the women, are compelled to resort to Stockholm 
to find employment, by which they may make a little 
money. 

It was our desire to visit this classical land of Sweden's 
history, as we were now only 60 or 70 miles from the 
heart of it, and far less from the eastern portion of it ; but 
our arrangements and duties did not permit it. We should 
have rejoiced to see the churchyard of the parish of Mora, 
and the barn of Sven Elfsson, where Gustavus Wasa thresh- 
ed grain, in his concealment from his enemies, and which 
is standing yet, and in possession of the descendants of the 
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worthy old former. The copper mines of Fahlun, and the 
silver one at Sala, are objects well worthy of a visit.* 

21st. At Gefle we parted, for a time, with a portion of 
our company, for Mr. Wieselgren had determined to make 
a detour to the West, as far as Fahlun and Mora, as he 
had resolved to pass the coming Sabbath in the latter place, 
and preach in the parish church ; and afterwards to stand 
on the very tomb-stone on which Gustavus Wasa stood, 
when he, for the first time, called upon the Dalecarlians 
to rise for their country's deliverance firom the enemy, and 
call upon the descendants of those brave men to rise for 
the deliverance of their country from a worse enemy, that 
had treacherously invaded it, under the name and the garb 
of a friend, and which is no other than the alcohol of their 
rye and potato brandy. 

Leaving Gefle at an early hour, we pursued our journey 
northward, through a distance of 60 miles, calling, for a 
short time, upon some valued friends at different places, 
and arrived at Norrala at a late hour. The country through 
which we passed was of the same character with that be- 
tween Danemora and Gefle. At intervals are cultivated 
neighborhoods or districts ; whilst, at the least, nine-tenths 
of the country are not susceptible of cultivation, by reason 
of their rocky structure. We remarked also, that the fur- 
ther we advanced the more uneven and hilly the country 
became, and that, toward night, a mountain ridge of very 
considerable, though unequal height, appeared on our left, 
and bounded the horizon towards the setting sun. At 
some distance from Norrala we crossed the large river of 
Ljusne, one of the most considerable streams in Sweden, 
and which flows down firom the mountains which separate 
that country from Norway, into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

* The amount of copper raised at Fahlun is about 332 tone, 
and in eleven other places 419 tons, making the annual production 
of this metal about 750 tons in the entire kingdom. Of sil- 
ve r, about 3,450 lbs. are raised annually at Sala and Fahlun. 
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The perish of Norrala is fiunous for its gfreat BOinherof 
Bible-readeni, (or Readers, as they are called by their 
enemies,) who are not a sect, hut only a band of sincere 
Christians arncmg the peasantry, numbers of whom are to 
he found in many parishes in the north part of the king- 
dom, and who seem to be the depositaries of much of the 
piety of the country. We saw many of them, and couU 
only wish that their numbers were a*' thouaand-iok] multi- 
plied, and that they might pervade all parts of the king^ 
dom. 

22d. Leaving Norrala about noon, we came en some 
15 miles to the village of Njutanger, where it was con- 
cluded that we should stop for two or three days, and 
then rejoin our friends, Messrs. Scott and Wieselgren, 
at Hudiksvall, distant some 10 or 12 miles from this 
{dace. Njut&nger is rather a scattered settlement then a 
village. It lies jp a valley of some extent, stretching from 
north to south, Aid occupies a fine fertile and nearly level 
piece of ground, which b bounded on the south by a bay, 
which puts up from the Gulf of Bothnia, and on the north 
by a lake. The house of the hospitable pastor of the 
parish, at which we took up oiu* temporary abode^ 
stands but a few rods from this lake, and is separated from 
it by the road which passes by, and which leads to Hud* 
iksvall. 

23d. The Sabbath. How delightful is the repose 
which is everywhere visible in this little, secluded, moun- 
tain valley to-day ! At ten o'clock the villagers began to 
assemble for worship. The church stands in the centre of 
the settlement. It is a relic of the times when the Homan 
Catholic religion prevailed in this country. It is situated 
on a little eminence, or hill, and is made of stone and stuc- 
coed. Its walls are about three feet in thickness. Ita 
roof is high and sharp, like all the old parish churches of 
this country, which were built four and five hundred yeara 
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ago. A stone wall, with high and heavy gateways, sur- 
rounds the church ; and a belfry, or tower, stands at a little 
distance outside the walls of the churchyard. This 
belfry resembles several that we have seen in various parts 
of this country. It consists of four curiously carved, or 
rather shingled columns of wood, which are not perpen- 
dicular, but lean towards each other, and sustain an in- 
describable round edifice, containing two bells, and 
surmounted • by a pear-shaped cone, all covered over with 
small shingles. The church retains, in the vestibule, a 
quantity of wooden images, which adorn one side of it, 
and which are the relics of Roman Catholic days. 

The interior of the church reminded us of times long 
gone-by. It is long and narrow ; an aisle runs down the 
middle, and tfiere is a row of pews or slips on each 
side of the aisle. At one end are two galleries, one 
over the other, the pannels of which are carved and gilded 
in the heavy manner of the middle agesf In the eastern 
end is the old altar, covered with gold and silver cloth of 
a rich and thick texture. Above it is a cross with an image 
of the Saviour upon it, just as when the Catholics occupied 
it. Two wax candles were burning on the altar. The pulpit 
is on the side : it is small, box-shaped, and richly gilt. Th^ 
firont pannel bears a carved ^nd gilded representation 6i 
Christ preaching to the people. The pulpit rests on the 
shoulders of a wooden image, purporting to be that of a 
human being, afler the old Gothic manner. Winged 
little angels adorn the comers. 

The first part of the liturgy was read by the preacher 
from the steps of the altar ; and the remamipg portion 
from the pulpit, after the sermon, save the concluding part, 
which was read from the altar. The whble service, in- 
cluding the four psalms which were sung, occupied a little 
more than two hours. The c(Higregation, which mights 
some 300 penoiMi, appeared to he veiy attentive to the 
23* 
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diKourae of the excellent young man who preached, and 
who bad accompanied us from Gefle. We were atrock 
with the decoram which prevailed among the peasants, who 
composed the entire auditory. The men were dressed in 
coarse but comfortable clothes, about which th-^re was no- 
thing remarkable. The women came all with handke^ 
chiefs, mostly white, on their heads, two comers of which 
were tied under their chins, and the other two were left 
loose behind. Each one carried a psalm-book, a handker- 
chief, and a little bouquet of flowers in her hand. 

As we approached the church, we found a lai^ number 
of people on the grassy plateau, surrounding an open cof- 
fin, containing the body of an in^t, neatly dressed, and 
on whose little brow flowers and the leaves of ever-green 
trees were strewn — sweet emblem of the innocence which 
mankind everywhere attribute to childhood, and of the 
hopes of eternal life, which can alone ocxisole a parent's 
heart in giving up his tender ones to the stroke of death. 
After the funeral service was over, all entered the church. 
The women then laid aside the handkerchiefs which they 
had worn on their heads ; and now appeared one of the 
most remarkable head-dresses which we have ever seen. 
The back of the head of every one was covered with a 
nice silk cap, generally of black, though some were blue, 
some red, &c. — ^made exactly like the back part of the 
black silk bonnet of some neat young Quakeress of Phila- 
delphia. This silk cap or bonnet extended only as &r as 
the middle of the head. A white band of muslin, or linen, 
and in some cases of lace, one or two inches in width, bor- 
dered the front part, and reached to the sides, to the cheek 
and the outward comer of the eyes, whilst, on the fore- 
head, it retired, by a graceful scollop, and exposed the en- 
tire middle part of it and a little of the hair above. We 
cannot describe the singular appearance which some 150 
women, all dressed in this costume, and occupying one 
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half of the church by themselves, presents to one who has 
never seen anything of the kind before. 

Ailer the service was over, the handkerchief resumed 
its place on the head and all dispersed, walking away 
with a decorum befitting the occasion which had convened 
them. We were exceedingly struck with the simplicity 
of the manners and of the appearance of this secluded, 
and, we have reason to believe, very virtuous community. 

Old feshioned and singular as are most of the coun- 
try churches in Sweden, they have for us a wonderful 
attraction. They are almost all built in the same style ; 
long and narrow, of stone, stuccoed and white- washed ; 
and with sharp roofs. The belfry, or tower for the bells, 
stands detached from the church, and at some 50 or 100 
feet from it. The old wall, too, which bounds the yard 
or court of the church, following the uneven surfece of 
the ground and varying in height with it, with gateways 
which resemble in miniature a pater's lodge, having 
a sharp pointed roof wholly disproportioned to the 
height of the wall, — ^all this is so very antique that it ha9 
m great charm for us, and yet we cannot tell why. We 
suppose that this sentiment, like many of the agreeable 
impressions which external objects make upon us, is in 
^t not susceptible of any analysis, and therefor^ no 
account can be given of it, other than a statement of ihe 
&ct of its existence. 

We like to wander, too, in (he rustic churchyards of 
this country, and read the simple words which affection 
has engraved on the monuments of the dead, and see the 
sweet borders of flowers, or of ever-green plants,- which 
the tender hands of childhood^ have reared around the 
grave of a beloved mother, and which it often visits and 
waters and watches over. Sweet emblems these of hopes 
which death cannot destroy, and of that immortality 
which shall apse and flourish from the very tomb itself. 
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It is here that death, even now, is made to wear the 
appearance of life, and the grave to be only the resting 
place of the body whilst it is preparing to emerge from 
its chrysalis state. How sacred the grave of a mother! 
Mother! Sweetest word in all our language, whether 
when first applied to the interesting being who receives 
her first-born to her arms and presses it to Jier bosom ; or 
at a later period when she sits amidst a circle of noisy 
though grateful children, swaying the sceptre of justice 
and of love among them, and moulding their tender minds 
by the sweet accents of heavenly wisdom which fall from 
her lips ; or when venerable in age, and mature in good- 
ness, she receives the profound homage and the afiTectionate 
embraces of her grown-up sons and daughters. It is the 
influence of Christianity alone which can create such a 
mother, or hearts rightly to appreciate her. 

There being no service in the church in the afternoon, 
a number of the villagers assembled, as usual, at the house 
of the pastor, to hear the Scriptures, or some other religious 
book, read and commented on. The weather being re- 
markably fine, it was proposed to hold the meeting on the 
high hill which overlooks, from the east, both the pastor s 
residence and all the inhabited portion of the valley. 
Thither we were all led, and clambered up the rugged 
sides of the mountain. The ascent was soon made. 
And there, on the rocks covered with white moss and the 
short heather, now bearing its sweet little violet flower, 
we sat down to listen to the words of wisdom. The 
scene was most interesting. We were on the very top of 
the highest hill. On the east, the eye could perceive the 
dark waves of the Gulf of Bothnia, distant some 10 or 15 
miles. On the west lay, at equal distance, a ridge of blue 
motratains, behind which the sun was hastening to de- 
scend. Whilst, beneath us, lay, in the same direction, 
the valley from which w^ had come, with its fields, its 
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scattered village and its tranquil bay and lake, now be- 
coming covered by the fast-lengthening shadows of the 
distant mountain. In little groups the villagers joined us, 
until the number reached to seventy or eighty. Then 
in an indentation or basin of the rock, they sat in rows 
rising one above the other, like a little amphitheatre, 
whilst the pastor read the first chapter of the life of Mar- 
tin Boos, and commented on what he read. Some account 
of the state of religion in America followed, and was lis- 
tened to with great interest. A prayer followed, and the 
singing of hymns, until the sun was fairly gone down. 
Then, from amidst the grateful salutations, and the uni- 
versal expression of Tack ! Tack ! thanks, thanks, (for 
what had been told them) of this simple-hearted and excel- 
lent people, we retired with the pastor's family, and 
returned to their kind abode. And thus has ended another 
of the Sabbaths of our life ; a day of happy repose, 
which though long, in this high latitude, has passed rapidly 
away. All nature seems to sympathise with its peacefiil 
and holy nature. Not a breath of air is now felt at iti 
close, nor a rippling wave appears on the lake, beneath 
our window, which lies like a mirror reflecting the 
shadows of the forest around. 
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VISIT TO THE NORTH OF SWEDEN CONTINUED. 

Arrival at Hudiksvall — Great Temperance and MiEsionary Convention there- 
Proceedings at the Convention — Attended by great numbers of people — ^Town 
of HudikBvall, liow situated, its trade — Notices of tlie Provinces to the nortli 
and west of Hudilisvall — A Steam-boat runs up to Tomea at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia — An interesting voyage— St. John's day at Toruea— Tlie 
Laplanders — ^Thcir mode of life— Their moral condition — Laudable effurti 
made by several young men to teach their cliildrea — Our rcium to Gelle— 
iatenwting meetings at Norrala, and at Soderrala — Rock from which Gus- 
tavua Waaa addressed the people in 1531— Gefle — Its population — Mr. Liuug*a 
statement— Return to Upsala— The country through which we passed— 
Swedish Posting-System— Its evils— Visit to the Cathedral of Upsala— A fint 
view— Return to Stockholm— Mora Stone— A hospital for the poor — A fine 
charity— A benevolent Nobleman. 

August 26th. This morning, at an early hour, we left 
the hospitable Manse of Pastor Stalberg, at the village of 
Njutanger, where we had passed three days most pleasantly, 
and came on to this little city. On our way, and not far 
from Hudiksvall, we passed another of the many cataracts 
which are to be found so often along this coast. Indeed 
almost every river has one or more falls, and commonly 
just at the point where it joins a fiord or frith of the sea. 
The cataract which we passed on this occasion, is not re- 
markable, though of considerable height, because the quan- 
tity of water which descends from the little river of Igges- 
und is not great enough to make it imposing. Just at the 
point where the bridge crosses the stream, within a short 
distance from the falls and below them, there is an ex- 
tensive forge and other iron- works, surrounded by a num- 
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ber of well-built houses, which form a very pleasant 
village. 

This has been a great day in Hudiksvall ; for it was 
the time appointed for holding a Temperance and Mis* 
sionary Convention. A vast concourse of people assem- 
bled in the large church of the town. This church was 
formerly, as were all the old churches in Sweden, the 
property of the Roman Catholics, or rather of the State, 
but occupied by them as a place of worship, when that 
form of Christianity was the prevailing religion of Sweden. 
It is of great length, and considerable width. The height 
is unusual ; and the walls, which are of stone, are certainly 
three feet in thickness. In ancient times in Sweden, 
men built churches with some expectation that they 
would endure as long as the world might last. To do 
this it was necessary to use substantial materials, and 
plenty of them. And there was certainly good economy 
in their doing so, if the object can be attained. And if it 
be not • attainable, we really do not know where the 
failure will be less. Even St. Peter's Church at Rome 
has scarcely thicker or more enduring walls than have the 
village and parish churches in Sweden. 

This church, — as do all the old churches in this coun- 
try, — bears palpable evidence of having been once, as we 
have just said, a Roman Catholic one. The altar remains, 
with its ornaments. A cross stands over it with an image 
of our Saviour, of wood and painted, as large as life, under- 
going the agonies of the crucifixion. The walls are 
adorned with two immense paintings of no great merit, 
one of which represents the scenes of th^ judgment — the 
righteous ascending to heaven, and the wicked descending 
into hell, where horrible fiery dragons are opening their 
mouths, and stretching out their claws to receive them. 
We wonder how such a thing can be tolerated in any 
church. The pulpit is on one side of the church, and 
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near to the upper end, where the altar ctanda. At the ' 
other end there is a gallery and a large oi^gan. 

The concourse of people was immense. The pea* f 
sants from the neighboring parishes were present in great | 
numbers, in their various costumes, the most strildngof 
which was that of some of the females, consisting of a red 
cap, highly ornamented, which fitted closely the back 
part of the head, and in most cases kept up the hair. Some 
of the younger persons, however, let their long flaxen hair 
float down on their shoulders. A red spencer, ivithredor 
white sleeves, a petticoat striped with various colors, and 
bordered in the skirt with a red band an inch in width, red 
stockings, and shoes with buckles, formed their other habi- 
liments. Their appearance was highly picturesque. 

It was estimated, and we think correctly, that there were 
nearly 5,000 persons present, who gave an unremitted at- 
tention to the exercises of almost the entire day; for 
they continued, with the exception of an interval of an 
hour at noon, from ten o'clock in the forenoon until nea^ 
ly eight in the evening. So completely was the house fill- 
ed, that it seemed like a sea of heads. After a discourse in 
relation to Misalons, there were three addresses on the sub- 
ject of Temperance— one of which was an account of the 
origin and progress of that cause in America. This was 
the work of the forenoon. In the afternoon there were 
two Temperance addresses, one of which was from the Rev. 
Mr. Wieselgren, who held the immense auditory enchain- 
ed during more than two hours. After this followed the 
taking of the names of those who were prepared to banish 
the brandy-table, of which we have spoken elsewhere, 
from their houses. Similar services are to occupy to-mor- 
row, at the close of which the convention will adjourn. 
A large number of pastors and distinguished men from this 
region were present — among them was the Governor of 
the Province of Hemosand. A large number of these 
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gentlemen partook of a Temperance dinner together, at 
which no brandy dared to mal^e its appearance. 

This is the second great meeting of the kind which ha« 
been held in Sweden. The first took place some two months 
ago, at Jonkoping, in the southern part of the kingdom, 
and was attended by a great , number of people of that 
region, among whom were many men of influence. It 
is now decided to hc4d at least two such meetings, every 
year, one in the south ^d the bth^r in the north, cbapging 
the meetings to diderent placesjin, order to interest as many 
people as possible. - Tba adaption of this mealafe rnatks 
an epoch in the moral, and we may add the intellectuad 
history of Sweden. Indeed no one ijan foresee or estimate 
all the benefits ^hiqh will result from' the waking up of 
the minds and tbe energies 6f the people of tMs land, by 
such raeetings. The Temperanbe reform, important ^s it ig^ 
is only one of the blessings whfch will flow from it. It is 
fortunate that the Government approves of the measure. 
Indeed the Crown Prifice, who is' knoWn to be remftric- 
ably liberal in bis opinions, is" greatly in favor of . ha^g 
the people aroused to think and act^ to know their duty- 
and perform it. Would to God that all the gbvemments 
of this contineni were* equally enliglitened ja^d liberal ! 
Could thiey but believe it, their safety and Aappiness 
ate both to b^. found only in becoming, so. The proper 
position for kings, inx)ur days^, is at the heiad of the progress 
which society is everywhere making, to direct, its^ course. 
Those that do so act wisely for themselves,^ as w^elPas use*^ 
fully for their peofd^. - 

Hudiksvaill is a smalt, biit pleasant town of about 2,000- 
inhabitants. A Beautiful bay herevputs up from: ttte Gulf 
of Bothnia: On the norl^em side of this bay, and near 
the head of it, stands the town, on a ridgs^ of moderate ele^ 
vation aiid considerable widtb, Which separates the bay 
firom a small and pleasant laike or large pond. - A canal 
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between these sheets oi water diyides the towp into 
two parts. I'he streets are regular and pleasaht The 
houses are all of wood, and are painted, white, yellow, or 
red. It is altogether a very agreeable little city. KhM 
also some commerce. Ship^biiilding is pursued to some 
extent, but nothing like what it is at Gefle, Hemosand, 
and one or two other ports on this coa«t. 

A steam-boat leaves Stockholm every week^^nd toadi- 
es at Gefle, Hudiksvall, Hemosand, Umea; and ' other 
points on the western coast of th^ Oulf of Bothnia, u 
well B8 Wasa on the eastern, on its way up to Totrnel, at 
the head of the Gulf. . This voyage is a very jpleasant o»e, 
and gives an opportunity to those who wish to go up to 
that very northern city, aithe summer solstice (the 23d 
of June or St. John's day) when, from a neighboriBg 
mountain, they can have their faith confirmed in the 
truth of the Copemican system. For, at that epoch, the 
sun, to those who are chi that elevation, dpes not descend 
below the horizon, but is seen to decline to the north' 
west, and verge more and more to the exact hortb, until it 
reaches at midnight its lowest point, when it is just viable 
above the horizon. In a few minutes if is seen to com- 
mence its upward course towards the northeast, and thus 
continue? its glorious progress until it reaches again its ze- 
nith in the south. Even to one who is.at Stockhdlm, at 
that epoch, the nights for two or three weeks are suflS- 
ciently light, from the refraction of the sun's rays, owing 
to its being so little beneath the horizon, for the perform- 
ance of almost any business. We happened about that 
time, four years ago, to be going up to the Promotion at 
Upsala, and were obliged to travel all night : and we 
have a distinct recollection of reading a letter at midnight, 
with ease, even whilst passing through a forest. And the 
year after, at the same season, we often whiled away our leis- 
ure moments by sitting at the window of the house where we 
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•tayed, on the En^ish Quay in Si. Petersburg, a city ivhich 
is situated in the same degree with Upsala, and half a de- 
gree north of Stockholm, and reading until midnight. 
During that period scarcely a cloud was to be seen in the 
sky, which had,^ both day and night, that light blue which 
is peci^liar to these northern regions at that portion of the 
year, and which is occasioned by tiie rayfrof the sun strik- 
ing th0 atmosphere of that portion of the earth at so small 
an angle* Scarcely a star was visible in' the heavens 
at night, ^nd the moon, even when full, hardly formed a 
shadow. At that season, there is something unnatural and 
death-like in the appearance of things, as night sets in. 
Business cotaes to an end before the sun goes down, and 
all nature falls into stillness and repose, whilst it is yet 
light. And if you have been Unaccustomed to such a 
state of things, you seem, as you pass ihe streets, whether 
it be of Stockholm or St. Petersburg, Hernosand or Tor- 
nea, to be in the midst pf a city which is uninhabited. No 
living thing, perhaps, is iq be seen any where, as you pass 
street after street, save some solitary jsentinel, with his 
grey coat and |iis musket. 

The coast above Hudiksvall, up ^o Tomea, is thinly 
inhabited, to a considerable distance from the sea. Thi^ 
is particularly the case jdong <he rivers, some of, which 
are the Indal, Angermann, Umea, SkeJlettea, Pitea, 
Lulea, and Tomea. And along the coast i^and the 
important and pleasiant towns of Sundsvadl, Hernosand, 
Umea, Pitea, Lulea, &c;^ inhabited by Swedes and Finns. 
Colonies of Finns also occupy the extren^e northern coast 
of Norway^ ' and are in botb^ countries engaged in com- 
merceand fisheries. At the present time, land for a num- 
ber of yeats, the settleisients along, the western coast of 
the Gulf of Bothnia are extending more and more into 
ihe interior, and even encrcMlcfalng upon the wild domains 
where live i^ Laplaiideiiti^^ These colonists rent fh« 
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land from th'^ government, to which it belongs, and culti- 
vate it to as gieat an extent as they can. They li^e on 
fish of various kinds, meat of domestic and wild animali, 1 
when rye flour, the only kind which they have, is 
dear, they make much use of hark-meal, or meal made 
by grinding the dried bark of the -pine and other treei. 
which they generally mix with rye meal, if they have 
any. It is said to be nutritious : but if kept iany cob- 
siderable time, it becomes almost as hard as a board. Id 
some districts there is a kind of earth ;^hich . the peasants 
sometimes bake into bread when there i^ a great scarcity 
of flour. 

Flax is raised, which is ?pun by the women, and al- 
most every house has a loom for weaving it. By making 
saltpetre, potash and tar, the people gain the* means d 
purchasing some articles which they need, as well as of 
paying their taxes. If proper encouragement were grant- 
ed by the government, if roads were opened up^ and these 
colonists allowed to buy their land at a very low rate, 
and to be. exempt from all taxes for some^years, this pop- 
ulation would doubtless increase very greatly. As it is, it 
has considerably augmented in this region within a few 
years. 

The situation of this border population is remarkable. 
In some places the people are found in settlements where 
a number of families are near i to each other. In other 
cases single families are on the advance, far into the coun- 
try, and near to the barren region of the Laplandiers, some 
thirty or forty miles from any settlement. Of course, many 
of these people are very remote from any church. And 
yet it is said that they almost all attend on what are called 
the full church services, that is, on the days when a sermon 
is preached, which may be, once in three or four weeks : 
for the pastor generally has several placesof preaching in 
these vast parishes, and c^ot be in any one place often- 
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er than once in a month perhaps. On the occasion when 
he is expected the people come froto' a great distance ; 
for besides hearing a sermon, they have marriages or bap^ 
tisms to be performed ; they wish also to learn what is go- 
ing on in the world, and withal th ey wish to exchange their 
tar, their saltpetre^ their potash, their dried, or salted, or 
frozen fish, and reindeerVflesh, for cloths, for salt,' and for 
other articles which they need. To^ccomplish all these 
objects requires several days. Frequently they must leave 
home on Friday, and they seldom set off to return before 
Tuesday and Wednesday. For their accommodation the 
church is surrounded by quite a number of small houses, 
cotitaining, each, one or two rooms, which they convert 
into a temporary residence, and' in this "way they avoid 
much expense, inasmuch as they bringibod for man and 
l)east with them from home. 

North of Hudiksvall lie the provinces of Hernosand 
jand West Bothnia along the coast. Iinmediately west of 
Hernosand lies' the province of Jemtland, or Ostersund ; 
(which is coincident, or nearly so^ with what in the 
old divisi(^ was called Jemtland.) This is one of the 
finest of all the northern provinces of the kingdom. The 
people are both farmers and manufacturers. The men 
till the land. Rye, barley, oats, potatoes, peas, and flax, 
are the main crops; whilst the gardens abound in cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, &c. A little tobacco is also ^own 
in the gardens, or patches near them ; and hop-yards, on 
a small scale, are not uncommon. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the loom is to be found in every house, as^ it is in- 
deed among the rural and village population of almost the 
entire provinces 6f the north of Swedei^. Even in all 
the middle and southern provinces of the kingdom, it is 
very often to be met wijtb. inltte' cottages and houses of 
those who live in the ^^^^fBJte^*..? 

But in the proviii^;«p!i^ and Hemosand, 
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there is probably a more general domestic e mployment 
of the loom than in any other part of the kingdom. 
A large quantity of excellent linen, as well as considen- 
ble woollen cloth, is made by the people ; and besidei 
supplying themselves with these manufactures, they bav^ 
something for sale. The linen which is made in then 
provinces, and which is for sale in Hemosand and numj 
other places along the Gulf of Bothnia, and indeed mott 
or less in all parts of the kingdom, is of a very superior 
quality, and is also cheap. In consequence ^f their in- 
dustry, the people, who are all peasants, liye comfitrlably. 
The he uses, and even the smallest cottages, are wellfiv^ 
nished. and every thing has the appearance of comfl^ 
and even of taste. 

Immediately north of the province of OsterBundj wtA 
between the provinces of Hemosand and Wert BalMi 
on the east, and the Norwegian Alps on. the wert, 
country inhabited by the Swedish Laplanders. It 
up to the same Norwegian Alps, or mountains wbieh w^' 
parate Sweden and Norway. Beyond those mountUBi 
and skirting them along, between them and the Northegi 
Ocean, lies the country inhabited by the Norwegian Lq>- 
landers ; whilst adjoining both the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian Lapland lies Finnish Lapland, now under the sway 
of Russia. We do not know the precise number of the 
entire nation of Laps, or Laplanders, as they are common- 
ly called, but we believe that they cannot be more than 
ten or twelve thousand. There are upwards of six thou- 
sand under the government of Sweden. Those in Fm- 
land can hardly be as many as five thousand. 

These remains of what was probably the first race that 
inhabited both Finland and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and who were of the Scythian or Ouralian origin, are in 
every respect remarkable. The Finns are of the same 
origin, but their habits are wholly different, having long 
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become a civilraed and settled people. Whilst to this 
day, the Laps, whether found In the Russian or Norwegio- 
Swedish dominions, are nomadic in their lives and habits. 
The written languages of the Swedish, Norwegian and 
Finnish Laps, are fundamentally and essentiallj' the same. 
But a considerable divergency has occurred in their spok- 
en language ; so that the dialect of the Norwegian Laps 
so much differs from that of Sweden that it has been found 
necessary to make a translation of the Scriptures into their 
|H:esent spoken dialect. This has been accomplished, and 
the New Testament has been ^printed this year at Christi- 
ania. The Swedish Laps have long possessed the Bible 
in their dialect, in a large quarto form, which, together 
with a Dictionary, is published from time to time at the 
expense of the government of Sweden, a fund existing 
from a distant epoch for that special purpose. 

The country which the Laps inhabit is of great extent, 
and consists of immense hills and mountains which run 
down as spurs from the Norwegian Alps. Very little of 
this land is susceptible of cultivation, and what little there 
is, is not cultivated, because of [the erratic habits of the 
people. The country is, however, laid out in immense 
parishes, and pastors are appointed by the Swedish and 
Norwegian governments, for the religious instruction of 
the inhabitants. Little, however, can be accomplished^ 
in this way. The Laps are all nominally Christians, but 
there is not a little heathenism still existing among them. 
They are careful to have their children baptized, because 
the law requires this, and it is essential to their enjoyment 
of the most important civil privileges. But as to any ac- 
curate and spiritual knowledge of Christianity, they have 
almost nothing of it. They are extremely superstitious, 
constantly consulting omens, such as the singing of birds, 
the appearance of certain animals on the road, &c. In 
order to ascertain whether an enterprise will be success- 
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ful, or what days are lucky, they consult nlost commonl} 
a small drum, which bears certain marks, and which thej 
whirl round, and judge of the event by the mark that is 
uppermost when the drum becomes still. This is their 
fiivorite mode or means of learning the future^ 

Except the poorest of them, who are compelled by want 
to come down to the settlements, and resort to woric as a 
means of livelihood, the Laps have no fixed abode. They 
live in tents made of a thick woollen cloth, both summer 
and winter. These tents are so arranged by means of 
poles and sticks, that they resemble in shape a sugar-loa( 
and have a hole in the top for the escape< of the smoke. 
In the winter they dig away the snow and place their tenti 
on the ground, allowing the snow to drift around them, so 
as sometimes almost to bury them. Their food, both sum- 
mer and winter, is reindeer^s flesh, fisb, and the flesh of the 
wild animals which they catcL Their riches connst in 
their herds of reindeer. Some of the Laps possess hundred! 
of these animals; and some even. have as many as one or 
two thousand. The food of this animal, which seems to 
be absolutely essential to the existence of these poor people, 
is the white moss, which grows so abundantly on t bedrocks 
throughout all the northern parts of Sweden, Nor\vay and 
Finland. The clothing of these people in summer con- 
lists of coarse cloth, which they procure by exchanging, in 
the nearest settlements and towns, the skins and dried 
meat of the reindeer. In the winter, they wear garments 
and boots made of the reindeer's skin. In both sum- 
mer and winter, an under dress in the shape of a shirt 
or chemise forms no part of their wardrobe. They arc 
horribly filthy in their personal habits, so much so, that it 
is extremely disagreeable to truly civilized people to come 
in close contact with them. The accompanying engraving 
will give the reader a tolerably accurate idea of their ap- 
pearance when fully dressed. The men and the women 
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dress very much alike, the only difference being in the 
length of the over-coat or surtout. 

They are generally low of stature, that is, about four 
feet and a half; though. there are some who are five feet, 
and even more, in height. They are commonly thick-set, 
and heavily built, but not excessively corpulent, as some 
have represented. The most of the men pull out their 
beard, and so have smooth faces, and this too in a region 
where, if anywhere in the world, a good thick and long 
beard would seem to be necessary for comfort. Some of 
the old men, getting tired, we suppose, of for ever pluck- 
ing it out, let theirs grow long, which, with its. grey color, 
gives them a somewhat venerable aspect. 

When they travel in the winter it is, as is well known, 
with their reindeer tackled to sledges. These sledges are 
made of boards, with flat bottoms, and usually three edges 
projecting downwards, so as to act as runners or keels. 
The shape of these sledges is almost that of a sharp pointed 
shoe. The fore part is covered, under which the Lap puts 
his feet, when, from the roughness of the road he traverses, 
he has no occasion'to use them to keep himself from being 
turned over. The rope or thong of leather by which the 
reindeer draws, is attached to the upturned front point of 
the sledge, and thence passing between the legs of the 
animal, is fastened to the lower extremities of what may bf 
called a pair of hems, which are on the neck of the animtf . 
To guide the animal the Laplander uses a small lope 
or rein of leather, which -is fastened around the head of .\ 
the reindeer with a kind of halter. In doing this he uset 
a single line or rope, and throws it fi-om one side to the' 
other, for the purpose of directing it. It is not true, as 
some have written, that they use no rein, or line to guide 
the animal, relying on the efficacy of whispering in the ear 
of the reindeer the name of the place whither they wish 
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to ga Certain it is, as may well be supposed, that bo ' 
considerable journey is undertaken by them without a rm 
to guide the animal. 

As a general thing, only one person rides in pne- sledge, , 
unless it be when they carry their children, with them. In i 
that case, one or more small ones are placed in the forwaid . 
part of the sledge, and so are safe from the danger of falling 
out. Sometimes several children are placed in one sle^ 
rolled up in skins and tied in, so that they cannot fall out 
If the sledge turns over, as sometimes happens, it rigbu 
itself, and it is seldom that the children are hurt Bat 
when they carry their children packed together in that 
way, they generally place an old careful person in ad- 
vance, as the leader, who goes cautiously, and all the 
others follow in his path. In this way they travel about 
during the entire winter, which commences in November 
and reaches into May and even June. The snow ccni- 
monly falls from the first of I|pvember until February, 
when>it ceases, and lies on the ^Mludd in a hard state until 
the returning sun causes it to MB Iway. Its depth varies, 
in different seasons, from three to six feet, though it doe« 
not ordinarily much exceed three feet. 

When the Laplanders wish to travel on foot over the 
hard snow, they put on their famous snow-shoes. These 
are neither more nor less than a thin, elastic, but tough I 
board, of six or eight feet in length, and five or six inches I 
wide, which is fastened to the bottom of their deer-skin 
boots. The under side of this board is grooved more or t 
len^ so that it partakes a little of the nature of a skate. 
With these snow-shoes on, and when the snow is somewhat 
hard, a Laplander walks off in great style. They serve 
him somewhat as Jack the Giant-killer's seven league- ' 
boots did that notable personage. They have been known 
to go with ease as much as sixty English miles in ten or 
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twelve hours. It is necessary that the snow should, how- 
ever, have some consistency and firmness for the success- 
ful use of these shoes ; though it need not he so hard as it 
must be for the reindeer and sledge. 

The personal appearance of the Laplanders is far from 
being prepossessing, i^art from the consideration of their 
want of cleanliness. Their broad faces and high cheek- 
bonesj their projecting chins, their large mouths, and 
their wide and flat noses, cannot be reconciled with our 
ideas of beauty. Thigy are not all alike ugly 5 Mr. Laing 
says that he saw some who were quite good-looking. 
Every thing in their temporal and moral condition is cal- 
culated to excite our pity. They are nomadic summer 
and winter. They stay no longer in any place than 
whilst their reindeer find plenty 6f moss. When they 
have eaten up what any given place furnishes, they snuJT 
up the wind, and away they go to find food in another 
spot. Their owners m^uifc follow them. And sp it bap- 
pens that they may stajHJro or three weeksin one place, 
without removing their tm|'; or they may remain only a 
day or two. 

The m oral an religious state (^ these poor people has 
of late, as it has often done before, excited the attention 
and commiseration of Christians in this country as well ai 
in Norway. As to those in Norway, we have nfentioned 
in another place what is doing by a most devoted sermat f 
of God for their best interests. And in regard to the Swf^J,'; 
ish Laps it gives us great pleasure to state that the SweflMlfc / 
Misisionary Society-^-a society formed within the iBSt'b^ 
years, — ^has sent some five or six excellent young men, ae 
catechists, to instruct them. These young men, finding it 
almost impossible to do any thing among the Laplanders 
in their roving state, have turned their attention to the in- 
struction of their children, whom they hUve persuaded them 
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to leave in Lycksele, and other border towns and villages, , 
to be taught in the schools vfhxch they conduct. With this 
proposition, the Laps were, in fact,' well ploased, forthej 
desire to have their children instructed. Etut these young ' 
men find it very trying work to teach them. Whether i 
owing to any innate qualities, or, what is more probable^ \ 
to inveterate filthiness, the odor exhaled from the personi * 
of these children js such as not only to be exceedm^j j 
disagreeable, but absolutely to render their good instructon [ 
sick 5 so much so that, however incredible it may seem 
to some, their health actually suffers from this incidental 
circumstance of their occupation. We are inclined te be- 
lieve that, with the exception perhaps of those of our 
American Missionaries who are trying the experinient of 
what can be done by living with some of the western 
tribes of Indians, and wandering with them in all their 
hunting and other excursions, there are no men in thewmU, 
laboring for the salvation of the humab race, who have more 
to endure, in the shape of trial, than these excellent yoang 
men, who are endeavoring to propagate the gospel among 
the Laplanders. It is from one of these young men that we 
have derived much information respecting these remains of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of these hyperborean regions. 
He resides at Lycksele, a small town bordering on the do- 
mains of the State which the Laps inhabit. He is at pre- 
sent on a visit to the vicinity of this place, for the double 
purpose of seeing his friends and of improving himself still 
more, under the instruction of an excellent pastor, for the 
work of his mission, so that he may preach as well a* 
teach. Lycksele is 288 English miles from Hudiksvall. 
Gefle,* Aug. 29th.— After having spent two most in- 

* The Swedes pronounce this word as if it were written Yavlo, 
gfiving to a tlie sound which it has in the word paper. 
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t^resting days at Hudiksvall, we set out on our return 
yesterday morning, and arrived here this evening. The 
distance from Hudiksvall to this city is a little more than 
ninety miles. The weather has been delightful. On ovu: 
way back to this place, a continued series of Temperance 
meetings, was held in the chief parishes through which 
we passed, and which had been appointed for hearing the 
eloquent addresses of Messrs. Wieselgren and Scott, 
and some information from ourselves in relation to the 
progress of the cause in America. And although this 
is the busiest season of the year, and th6. people, who are 
all formers, are exceedingly occupied with the grain- 
harvest, yet great crowds attended at each place, 
whether the appointment waa for the hour of six o'clock 
in the morning, or at noon, or at night. In some cases 
the people actually waited long — in one case fully four 
boors, — for our arrival, which had been retarded by causes 
not under our control. We never found so great a desire 
to hear and see. For, in addition to the attraction of Mr. 
Wieselgren'js eloquence, which was sufficient of itself 
they had heard that an American was to address 
them. Curiosity, therefore, doubtless had some influence 
in convening them. Atid we must say that it was not at 
all calculated to increase our vanity, to be told, as we 
were by an accomplished lady, of far more thaii ordiiiary 
informatiouy^that she had come many miles, with the ex- 
pectation of seeing a black man ! But whatever niay i»v« 
been the curiosity of some, we are satisfied that vast good 
was accomplished by the excellent discourses of Messrs. 
Wieselgren and Scott, and that their influence, at least 
in regard to some individuals, will far transcend the 
boundaries of Ihis state of existence. 

The most interesting, in some respects, of all these 
meetings, was that which was held in the parish of Norrala. 
It occurred just in the decline of ds^, iknd, in fact, did not 
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end until long after the sun had gone down. It was held 
in the open air, and the site was the gentle, doping ode 
of a hill, covered with a mantle of short grass. There, 
from the very rock on which Gustavus Wasa stood, in 
1521, and addressed the peasants of Norrala, did those 
stand, who, on this occasion, called upon the people to 
rise against a greater enemy than the terrible Christian fi. 
and his mighty Danes. Around, stood some twelve a 
fifteen hundred people, listening with hreathleGS attentics 
to the powerful harangue of Mr. W., and the addresses of 
the others who spoke. In front stood the Norrala peaasl 
women, each with tier head covered with a white hand- 
kerchief, bowed in front into a shape somewhat resem- 
bling a plain bonnet. Every thing in their appearance 
indicated the greatest propriety. Higher up, on the bill- 
side, and immediately back of the speaker, as well as on 
each side of him, to the distance of several rods, stood the 
peasant men, in their best, though plain clothes ; whilst a 
number, who could get no better position, were seated od 
the roof of a low building which bounded the left flank. 
Throughout all ranks, the stillness of death reigned. To- 
wards the close, the venerable and very aged chief pastor 
of the parish arose, and addressed the people with great 
animation. They were much affected by the sound of 
his well-known and thrilling voice, which, on account 
of his manifold infirmities, they had not been permitted to 
hear for a few yes^rs past. Prayers were offered up, and 
several sweet hymns were sung. 

The Swedes are lovers of music, and they sing well j 
and never did music more deeply affect us than on this 
occasion. Whilst the sweet notes of the tenor arose from 
the compact mass of women who stood below us, and who, 
in singing, had a gentle waving movement, the bass rolled 
along the hill-side above us, from one extremity of the 
living mass to the other, like the sound of the waves of the 
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ocean, as they strike upon the winding shore. And it 
was not until the last lingering rays of the departing sun 
were almost yrholly gone ffom the western horizcwi, that 
the exercises could be brought to a close. We then has- 
tened to the post-house, took a little refreshment, and 
bidding adieu to the friends who there attended us, we 
set out for Soderrala, a parish distant from Norrala a 
Swedish mile, or six and a half English ones. But what 
was our surprise, when passing, the rock of Gustavus 
Wasa, as our ro&d led us to do, we found a large company 
of men and women waiting there, who immediately sur- 
rounded the carriage, and commenced singing one of their 
sweet hymiis, and thus walked along by its side, until we 
approached the descent of a considerable hill. Here we 
rested until they had finished ; andihen, amid their min- 
gled " tacks," (thanks,) and "farval," (farewells,) we bid 
adieu, for the last time, as we supposed, to these interest- 
ing' and pious people. 

At the hospitable house of the worthy Prosten, or Dean, 
of Soderrala, we met with a most cordial reception, late 
38 it was. This excellent man has the superrision of some 
fifteen or twenty churches in that vicinity. The next 
morning, at six p^clock, a- very large congregation was 
aisemhled in the yard of the Prosten^s house, and was 
addressed from the steps, which served admirably for 
a pulpit, whilst the area in front, bounded on all sides by 
buildings of one kind and another, formed the church. 
This was also an excellent ^meeting. We were here 
struck, as at Norrala, with the appearance of the people. 
These parishes are among the very best in all Sweden. 
In that of Norrala, about two-thirds of the people are 
reckoned to be truly pious ; and in that of^Soderrala, the 
state of the population is excellent. Never did we see 
so striking a maniifestation of -the blessed efi*ects of the 
Gospel, faithfully preached^ as we beheld in the asderobled 
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inhabitants of these two parishes. Their fine pienoiial 
appearance, resulting from cleanliness ; neatDes^ in theii 
ample, and even coarse dresses ; their - serious, and jret 
pleasant faces, beaming with intelligence ; formed a inofit i 
striking contrast with what we saw in some other, and k 
not distant parishes, where the Gospel is neither fully ex- f 
hibited nor felt, and where intemperance still continues to 
prevail. We could hardly believe that the people of thee 
different parishes belonged to the same race. But they do 
— it is the beautiful adornment of righteousness which 
makes the astonishing difference^ Indeed, we could hardly 
argue the question of the truth of Christianity more pow- 
erfully, with an intelligent and candid infidel, than bj 
engaging him to visit the parishes of Norrala and Sodcr- 
rala, and see the effects of pure Christianity, as exhibited | 
in the words and actions, in the homes as well as: in tbe 
public asisembly, of the excellent inhabitants. 

Taking leave of the good Prosten and his deligfatfbl 
femily, and of some of our Norrala friends who had come 
from that parish to attend the meeting at Soderrala, this 
morning, we set out on our way, having three meetings 
more, and fifty miles before us, for the work of the day. 
The last meeting was held between nine and ten o'clock 
at night, at a parish distant some three or four miles from 
Gefle — where we did not arrive until eleven o'clock. 

The road from Soderrala to Gefle, throughout much of 
its course, lies on a broad ridge of sand and gravel stones, 
of various sizeSj which rises some fifteen or twenty feet 
above the ground^ on each side. It is nothing more nor 
less than a former temporary shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
to which it is parallel, and from which it is distant some 
ten or fifteen miles. This sort of ridge,* which is found 

• Hudiksvall stands oil one of these ridges, and so does Saderrala* 
and almost all tbe villages between it and Gefle. 
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in many other parts^of Sweden, 48 called an as, m their . • V 
language, and uas m the Danish, and is, in both cases, pro- '-. ■ Jf 
nouflced like the os in English, ^ving to the letter o the " V ' 
sound which it has in the word go. Mr. Laing is greatly 
at a loss to account for the formation of these ridges. But 
if he will visit the western part of New York, and pass 
along the ridge road from Rochester to Lewiston, he wiU 
find himself on precisely the same sort of ridge, and 
which is manifestly the former shore of Lake On- 
tario. And, if he wishes to know how the action pf the 
water can form a bank .of this kind, having sides sloping 
off at almost the same angle, let him extend his tour to the 
banks of the lower Mississippi, and he will see that the 
river, as it overflows its banks annually, elevates them in 
its immediate vicinity, by its heaviest deposit of mud and 
sand naturally resting chiisfly on the first borders over 
which it is carried, as the waters wander away from the 
rapid current t)f the river; By this means it happens that 
the river elevates banks on each side that are not only 
higher than the river in its low state, but also higher than 
the country beyond. , The ocean does the same thing in 
many cases along the co^st of Holland, and helps the 
worthy Dutchmen to dike their coast. The drawback 
there, as well as along the Mississippi, is, that the water, 
in its highest state, o^n carries away, by its mass, the 
embankment which it has erected. This the good Hol- 
landers see to, aadj if possible, prevent. And here they 
find their work— here their labor. 

As to the natural ridge between Soderrala and Gefle, 
and, indeed, dong other parte of this coast, it G^eA sepa- 
rates vallep or basins, and even lakes. That it was formed 
by the waves of the Gulf of Bothnia, and cmce constituted 
their boundary,' is certain enough* At that time, many of 
the basins or indentations throughout this countty were 
submerged, and the hiUs wete islands. Buft how the re- 
26* 
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trocetsioQ of the WAVe».of the Gulf waa occanoned, boot 

HO clear. The old theory, that the waters of the Baitk 

are diminishiog by the accumulation of the sea in the - 

equatorial regions, owing to the motion of the -earth ooiti 

axis, or to some planetary influence, must, we think, be 

rejected. It is more likely to have been occasioned lij 

the rising of the ground, which is unquestionably taking 

place in different parts of Sweden, as we have ahead? 

stated in another place. Should this rising of the groond 

continue, it may happen, in a long lapse of time, that tiie 

zone of islands which now line the coast of almost the 

entire Scandinavian peninsula, will become hills, and the 

portions intervening, and now submerged, will ^become the 

|. valleys and basins of the recovered land. In that case, it 

i may also be, that other rocks will elevate, themselves, stiA 

\ further in advance, and become islands or islets, and in 

K time be covered with pine and fir, or remain bare, accoid- 

ing to their elevation or their shape. And who knows, but, 

■j by this operation, the day may arrive when the Gulf of 

I Bothnia may cease, at first partially, and then wholly, to 

■ exist J and Sweden and Finland be territorially, as thej 

were formerly politically, united. 

In this way, it is probable, that much of our own coun- 
try was formed, and especially what is now called the 
'' valley of the Mississippi, which is only the southern part 

[ of that immense valley which stretches from the Gulf of 

i Mexico to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and that the great 

j lakes are only the lowest basins of that valley, and remsun, 

j therefore, as the last repositories of the stagnant waters. 

f Perhaps they, too, may gradually diminish, and in the end 

disappear, fix>m the action of the same causes. 

Gefle.— This is a pleasant and thriving little city of 
somewhat more than 8,000 inhabitants. It is divided by 
a small stream which here joins the bay at the head of 
which the city stands. 1 he harbor is formed by a pro- 
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j«ction of the bay, into which th% UtUis river fells in its 
course through the town. The lodg peninsula between the 
harbor and the head of t&e bay fcn-ms . a beautiful prome- 
nade, and is planted, with rows of trees. Thithej? the 
inhabitants resort when they expect the steam-boat from 
Stockholm, or when it returns irom= its voyage up the 
Gulf, as well as to enjoy the fresh breezes* from the sea in 
the hot weather of surpmer. 

This town has considerable commerce, A very pro- 
fitable branch of business here consists in building mer- 
chant ships for sale. They are bought by the Liibeckers, 
the Hamburgers, and the Dutch. Fifteen or sixteen have 
been built this year, or are now on the stocks^ 

This town is the sixth in size o| the eighty-six places 
in Sweden enjoying corporate privileges, and ranks in 
importance after Stockholm, Gottenburg,_ Carlscrona, 
Norrkoping, and Malmo ; whilst in -commerce it is the 
third in the kingdom. Of its 8,034 inhabitants, Mr. 
Laing, who applies a statistical table wherever there is 
room for one, makes the following arrangement: "there 
ar^ 1,539 house-keepings, of which 120 are reckoned 
wealthy, 890 above want, or well jpff, and 529 in want. 
There are 13 nobles, 35 clergy, 60 military and 105 civil 
functionaries, it being a head town of a province -of 
95,822 inhabitants." We do not know how accurate this 
statistical view of Gefle may be in other respects, but it 
is certainly difficult to reconcile tvo of its statements 
with the results of our inquiries. And firsrt as to the 
number of the «lergy. Instead of 35, we cannot find 
that there are half that number, including pastor, co- 
pastors, assistants, and the clergymen teaching in the 
Gymnasium, and other schools. Mr. Laing must surely 
be mistaken, unless he. reckons on thi$ occasion, as he 
does cm others, not only the teachers,^ but also the clerks, 
seiBtons, aaid beU-ringers (all of whose important duties 
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are performed in Sweden most conunonly bj the am 
set of men) as a part of the clerical force ; — to which we 
presume the Prosten and his regular clergy would enter a 
respectful objection. And next as to the 529 familiet 
that are in "want," as Mr. Laing expresses it; if he 
means that 529 families depend more or less every year 
OD. charity for support, — which we take to be the ordiniiy 
meaning of the expression, — then the statement is alto- 
gether too high, as his own account of the funds employed 
to support the poor in Gefle must demonstrate. For he 
says that the support of the poor of this town coits 
annually 10,000 dollars (we presume he means banco 
dollars, as that is the ordinary denomination of the doUtf 
used in making accounts) or $3,750 in our currency. 
But is it likely that so small a sum as this would suffice 
to aid 529 families 1 Besides, we are assured by well 
informed men here that it is not the fact that 529 fiuniUes 
receive charitable aid. There is here, as in all other set- 
ports, a large number, in proportion to the population, of 
widows and orphans, — ^for the dangers of a sea-faring life 
multiply the number of this class of those who call for 
commiseration and aid. Still the statement of Mr. Laing 
is excessive, if we suppose him to mean that there 
tljif^i. are 529 families which receive charitable assistance. 

i'iji But if he means that there are 529 families who have 

^.|^ not an income from funds or other property, upon which 

■ i they may live without labor, then his statement is un- 

questionably true. But why should those who can and 

,^ do make a comfortable living by their daily labor be said 

t to be in'* want 1" 

August 30th. Sabbath. We were surprised to find 
that Gefle, with its 8,000 inhabitants, has only one large 
church, besides what is called the Hospital church. Now 
although the parish church is undoubtedly a very large 
one, and is certainly imposing from its gothic archtti 
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k its highly adorned altar, and ,4ts gilded pulpit, yet it 

II cannot contain more than 2,500 people, if so many. 

K And it is manifest that taking the hospital chapel into the 

I account, provision is not made for one half of the people 

I of this city to hear the Gospel.. The consequence is 

I that many people, particularly of tlie poorer classes, are 

I to be seen sauntering about, indicating by their very looks 

and dress, that they knpw nothing of the purifying and 

civilizing effects of the Sabbath rightly observed, and of 

the influence of the Gospel when faithfully preached. 

At the close of the service in the Parish Church in the 
morning, Mr. Wieselgren addressed a very large congre- 
gation on the subject of Temperance. Afterwards he 
lectured to a congregation in the country, at the distance 
of three miles from the city. And again at 5 o'clock he 
spoke at a large meeting in the Gymnasium. 

Upsala, August 31st. The distance from Gefleio this 
place, by the direct route, is nearly 1 1 Swedish, or about 
70 English miles. On our return we took this route, 
and left Danemora on our left hand. This led through a 
portion of the country' more remote from the sea, and 
generally of a much better character than that which wc^ 
passed through on our way from this place to the North. 
We were much struck with the obvious fertility of the 
soil, in many qf the extensive settlements through which 
we passed. At the distance of thirty miles from Upsala 
we traversed the parish of Tierp, with its antique church of 
the gothlc style, having a high pointed roof and four 
needle-shaped turrets^ of a square shape, running up from 
each comer. The great extent of the rich plain, arounc} 
this village church, reminded us of the plain of Upsala. 
The peasantry were busy in cutting their barley, having 
already got through with their wheat and lye harvest. 

In all parts of Syrede^ which we have se^tn, firom Gotten- 
hmgio HudiksyaU, we have remarked that the pec^ie 
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cut their grain, of all kinds, with a scythe, instead of tbe 
sickle or cradle. The wheat and rye . they bind io 
sheaves, and collect them into shocks ; but the barley and 
the oats are raked up as we rake hay. The women are 
at work with the men in the harvest field, and do tbe 
same kind of work that they do. We do not remember 
that we ever saw a woman handling the scythe until ve 
made this tour. We confess that we have the greatest 
aversion to seeing females doing the work of the field. 
The most that we were accustomed to seeing, in oor 
younger days, was the labor of females in making hay, 
— ^raking it together, in some emergency, such as the ap- 
proach of rain, or the termination of the week. We 
have also seen them pulling flax. These two cases con- 
stitute all the field-labor which we have ever known tc 
be performed by white women in our own country. Tbe« 

,yj,, is something extremely painful in seeing women, as we 

fl IJ have done not only in Sweden, but also in France, ii 

i Italy, in Poland, and in Russia, performing . work evi 

dently unsuitable to the sex, whose proper sphere is ii 

the house, and in occupations becoming the comparativ< 

weakness and delicacy of their physical nature. 

J! -.: At the distance of about twelve English miles from Up 

I £s sala, we passed through the parish of Bjorklinge, with it 

■ •^ old church, which is reckoned one of the finest of thi 

^_ IJfl country churches in the kingdom. The parish is also i 

ii jl rich one. It is a plain of great extent, and is exceedingi; 

f- -^ well cultivated. 

il i| On this tour, of considerable extent, to the north, w^ 

jS have had an opportunity of seeing the working of th 

system of posting, or traveling by furnished horses, whic 
prevails in this country. As there is nothing of this kin 
in the United States, nor indeed any other system of pos 
j^ ing, we will give our readers a brief account of i 

■ W There are, by law, at certain points along all tlie publi 
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roads in Sweden, what are called post-houses, which in 
some sense correspond to taverns with us, that is, travelers 
may find refreshments and lodgings at them. These post- 
houses are -at unequal distant; es from each other, from one 
to three or four Swedish miles, or from six or seven Eng- 
lish miles to twenty or twenty-five, according to local cir- 
cumstances. These . post-houses, in many cases^ are the 
property of the parish in whicb they are located, and are 
kept in repair at the expense of the parish. In other 
cases ihey are the property, of the persons^ who keep 
them, or pf others who rent them to those who keep 
.-them. To these houses, as cenjtral points, the far^ners, or 
rather the peasaiil-«farmers (for we believe that the nobili- 
ty who reside in the country are excepted, even although 
they may be in reality farmers) are required to send ev^ 
day, in turn, a certain number of horses and small wag- 
cms, according to a list made putby the governor of the 
province. These horses, and the man or boy who is to 
drive them, must remain at the post-house a certain num- 
ber of hour^, ordinarily twenty^ur, prepared to carry 
forward any passengers who may arrive, to the next 
post-house. For doing this they receive the small recom^ 
pense of twenty-fou^rf£illings riksgalds, or about twelve 
and half cents of our money per mile (Swedish) or six 
and a half of our miles, for each horse. For the wagon, 
he receives at the rate of two shillings banco, or less than 
two cents of our money, per Swedish mile. So that a 
man may have a wagon and two horses and a person 
to drive, for less than thirty cents of our money, per Swed- 
ish mile, or more than six English miles. A fifth more is 
added for the first mile from every town. 

But taking even that into the account, it costs only from 
a little less than thirty cents to a little less than thirty- 
seven and a half per Swedldi mile, or six and a half 
English miles, for a wagon, two horses, and a person to 
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drive them. This is cheap enough certainly. In order. 
however, to make sure of finding horses at each post-how 
(ibr i\\e law only requiring a fixed number to be sent then 
daily, if they should be all engaged, and on their couim 
there would be none there unless ordered beforehand) 
it is necessary to send on a man on horseback to orders 
many horses as you may wish to be ready at each pot- 
house at a given hour. In that case the keeper of the po* 
house sends to certain peasants whose duty it is to fumili 
extra horeos, if there be not enough waiting at the pal- 
house. By this means the traveler need meet with node- 
tontion. This person who is sent on in advance is calledi 
forbud, or courier, and must be paid by the tra?d€i 
at the rate of twenty-four skillings riksgalds per Swedidi 
mile. So that taking into the account the expense of the 
forbiid, the whole will only be about fifly cents of our mooej 
for a wagon, two horses and a driver, for six and a half of 
our miles. 

This is a simple account of the Swedish system of port- 
ing. It is certainly cheap enough. To be sure, the wa- 
gons are often no great things. They are usually a sort 
of rough light cart, of the plainest construction imagina- 
ble, and without springs. Sometimes, if the traveler he 
alone, he is furnished with what is called a chaise, but 
which is very like a small gig or sulky with us, save that 
it has no top or covering, and no springs. The driver 
sits beside the traveler, or stands behind his seat, and 
manages the horses. 

The post-houses oflen furnish accommodations, but of 
the very plainest description. In general the beds are 
nice and clean, for Sweden is a country which abounds 
in good linen and the Swedish women are tidy house- 
keepers. The victuals which they supply are served up 
in clean, though very plain dishes. It is said that every 
man must expect " to eat his peck of dirt ;" but we do not 
think, from the experience which we have had, that be 
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will be required to eat more than a proper portion whilst 
sojourning in Sweden. Sure we are that^ by the above- 
mentioned measure of existence, he will live much more 
rapidly in Russia and Italy, and some other would-be- 
called civilized countries. 

There are two very serious evils in the posting-system in 
this country. The first is the requiring of so many men or 
boys to be lounging about the post-houses, waiting for travel- 
ers, and so exposed to the formation of indolent and vicious 
habits. The second is that it often calls away the horses 
of a peasant in the busiest season of the year, and a per- 
son to drive them, for a very inadequate compensation. 
Even if there was no ground of objection on this score, 
there is something disagreeable in requiring by law, that 
is, in compelling, the farmers to be at the service or con- 
venience of every traveler, whether they are willing or 
not The whole system belongs to absolute governments, 
and ought to be abolished in free CQuntries. If it were 
abolished, stages and other vehicles would be run by enter- 
prising proprietors, as often as the amount of travel would 
justify. It would certainly not be so cdnvenient, nor so 
cheap perhaps, for the traveler, but it would be more 
just and equal for the peasants, who have burdens enough 
to keep them down without this posting-system as an 
augmentation of them. At present there are but two 
lines of stages in Sweden; one from this place (Up- 
sala) to Stockholm ; and the other from that city to Got- 
tenburg. 

We arrived at this place to-day in time to take another 
look at the Cathedral. As we have said before, its exterior 
is not remarkable. The side portions, or what forms the 
side naves, are not so high as the central part of the build- 
ing, and have the appearance of having been built subse- 
quently to it. They are what would be called additions^ 
in the language of some part of our country. But the 
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beautiful and grand interior one never grows tired of coo- 
templating. We had no idea that brick could be soU 
as to form such fine Gothic arches. Again we surveyd 
the monuments erected there to the memory of the ill»' 
trious dead, especially that to Gustavus Wasa, and Ik 
fresco paintings which represent some of his most &• 
tinguished achievements. We also examined the contemb 
of the wardrobe of this cathedral. It contains the y^ 
ments which the clergy who officiate in this church wes 
on great occasions. They are truly magnificent ; andnn- 
pass everything which we have seen out of Rome itseli 

There are in the same room in which the robes of Ae 
archbishop and other clergy of this metropolitan cboiti 
are kept, the clothes which Sten Sture wore when he im 
killed, in the manner which the reader will find detailed 
in the historical portion of this work relating to Swedo. 
There are to be seen the blood on his shirt and other gv* 
ments. There, too^ is an apron and some ornaments wUch 
once belonged to S^t Bridget, of blessed memory. But 
there one does not find, as some writers have affirmed, 
that delicate portion of Queen Margaret's wardrobe, 
called a chemise, and which, it is said, her soldiers on 
an urgent occasion, carried for a flag, in a battle in which 
they Touted the enemy. And no wonder, when thej 
fought under such auspices ! That venerable relic is not 
to be found at Upsala ; but we take the liberty of in- 
forming the curious that it is actually at Lund. We have 
this on good authority. But although Queen Margaret's 
garment is not here, the flag which she sent to her 
hopeful nephew, Albert, king of Sweden, in return for 
a pincushion which he had the impudence to send her, 
as a significant hint that she had better devote her atten- 
tion to occupations more becoming her sex, than med- 
dle with arms, hangs upon the walls. For she sent him a 
flag, as if she would say to him that he had better apply 
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' himself to arms and defend his kingdom, and not play the 
i fool as he had long been doing. The upshot of the history 
• the reader knows. She put Albert's crown on her own 
^ royal head, and shut him up in prison. She was rather 
f a hard character to deal with, and was rightly called the 
" Semiramis of the North." 

From the elevated spot oa which the Governor's palace 
stands, there is, we think, the finest view which is to he 
found in Sweden. The eye extends over an immense 
expanse of finely cultivated country to the east, the north, 
and southeast. Old XJpsala and several other villages 
appear in various parts of the scene, in the midst of rich 
fields of grain, now waiting for the sickle, or rather the 
8C3rthe, of the husbandman; whilst beneath lies the little 
compact city of Upsala, with its tiled houses, its Cathedral, 
its University buildings, and its Botanical and other gar- 
dens. The whole view is fine beyond description. We 
enjoyed it richly after the fsitigues p( a long journey, and 
just as the setting sun was casting his lait look for the day, 
on this glorious scene. There, seated on benches pro- 
Tided for the purpose, we remained, alternately contemplate 
ing the delightful perspective, and thinking of loved objects 
and places far away, until the evening shades gathered 
around us, and hid from our view what had charmed us 
so long. 

Behind the palace is a very fine large iron bust of Gus- 
tavus Wasa, resting on a pedestal which is supported by 
four cannons, placed as pillars beneath it. The bust was 
cast by Mr. Owen, who may be called a benefactor of 
Sweden, and presented to the city of Upsala. It is a fit 
object around which the students of the University may 
learn a noble lesson of patriotism. 

Stockholm, September 1st. — ^We left Upsala this 
morning at an early hour, and deviating to the eastward, 
firom the direct road to this city, we came, at the distance <^ 
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about seven English miles from Upsala, to the celebrated 
Mora Stone (Mora Stenar, in Swedish), where the kiogt 
of Sweden were elected and acknowledged by the people :. 
in ancient times. The country around consists of culti- 
vated fields, and forms in fact a part of the Upsala PlaiD& 
This monument of antiquity is spoken of commonly as if ' 
it consisted of one stone. But in reality there are ele7e& 
stones of various sizes, all arranged as they lay in fomei 
times. Gustavus III. built, in 1780, a brick house OTer 
them, which is stuccoed and whitewashed. On the top of ; 
it is a gilded globe, surmounted by a crown. Whence 
first heard of this building having been erected over these 
stones, we could not imagine the' reason of it. We voy 
naturally thought that it could not be to protect them firoB 
the weather, for their adamantine nature would bid defi- 
ance to the action of the elements. But, upon curamva), 
we soon perceived it was to preserve them from being 
stolen. The smallest of them may weigh some sixty oc 
eighty Ibs.j the largest, which is four or ^ve feet long, 
a foot broad, and nearly a foot thick, may weigh as 
much as 3001bs. It is the only one which has something 
like regularity of shape. Each stone bears the name d 
some king and the date of his election, save one, on which 
are inscribed certain Runic letters and marks, from which 
it appears to have been placed as a monument to the 
memory of a fether, by his son. It was found in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mora Stone 5 but why it is placed among 
the collection we do not know. 

The largest stone is at the head, and in front of the 
door. It bears the inscription of Erik XIII. Just beneath 
the ceiling there runs around the entire building an in- 
scription in large letters, stating among other things, the 
names of the kings who were elected at the Mora Stone, 
and the dates of their election or confirmation by the voice 
of the people, so far as they have been ascertained satis&c- 
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torily :— Sten Kil, 1060 5 Inge, 1102 5 Magnus Ladulas, 
1276 5 Magnus Smek, IL, 1319 ; Erik XIIL, 1396 ; Chris- 
topher, 1441 ; Carl VIIL, 1448 5 Christian I., 1457; Sten 
Sture, as administrator or viceroy, 1512. 

The white walls of the interior of the house which pro- 
tects these rude, but interesting stones, are almost covered 
with the names of those who have visited this spot. Of 
course, we were not unmindful of our own desire of immor- 
tality, and with due form inscribed our bumble name 
among the rest. 

The village oi Mora is near to the Mora Stone, and the 
plain around is called the Field of the Mora Stone. 

Throughout our entire course from Upsala to Stock- 
holm we passed, at intervals, through much country which 
is fertile and well cultivated. As in all other parts of 
Sweden which we have seen, these fertile portions of the 
country were in settlements, some of great extent and 
some small, and separated fronr each other by forests of 
fir and pine which are not^sceptible of cultivation. 

At the distanca-o^ i^ raiW fro°^ Stockholm we passed 
a very han^^me establishment which private philanthropy 
hap erected for the care of the sick poor of the parish in 
which it stands. It owes it erection to the liberality of 
Count Lofvenstrom, an excellent man, who is a son of the 
regicide Ankerstrom, who assassinated Gustavus III. The 
son has taken the name, in part, of his mother, and is no 
. longer known by that of his father. We have had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of this excellent and 
unassuming noUeman, wbese great aim seems to be to do 
(good. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON SWEDEN. 

Rite of the ground in the Scandinavian Peninsula— Optoion of Beraelius-Pro- 
fesaor LyeU— Causes of this gradual elevaUon— Proofs of the. fact— Basins or 
isdentations in the surface of the more level portions of Sweden— Their caofe 
—Boulders— Granite— Gneiss, the most common of the primitive rocks of tlie 
Sctmdinavlaa region— Mica-slate—TransiUon roclss— Secondary foimatioBf 
less common than the primitive and transition roclts—Ctoal— Chalk— Mines in 
Sweden, (heir number and situation- Gold and silver mines but little worth 
—Copper a product of Sweden— A singular fact— Iron the most importaot 
mineral in this country- Cobalt— The botany of Sweden— The zoology— 
Scandinavian horsoft— The reindeer— The elk— The bear— Remarkable story 
related byM. Nilsson respetAipg a l>ear— Agricultural productions— Fruits- 
Climate of Sweden— Stockholm not a heahhy city— Causes of this— Tiie most 
important cities of Sweden-^omm«ree— Population— Financial maUf* of 
Sweden— Revenue and expenditures— Norway 8U8taln» its own gawnrntrnt 
—Pays a part of the salary of the king, and of thosb .u-the ambasscdIan-HCar. 
rency of Sweden— Weights and measures— Navy— Army— »he Inftiiiiiimjn 
—Meaning of the word— Invented by Gustavus Adoipbus— Emu^^g^jg^ 
force of Sweden— A beautiful custom— Sweden a poor countfy— NaiblK» «f 
proprietors— Too great a subdivision of land in Dalecarlia— Causes of poverty 
in Sweden— Mr. Forsell's statement of the various classes of Sweden— Swedes 
not equal to the Norwegians in energy and industry— Distilleries— Dissipation. 

It «eems to be a decided question, in the minds of the 
Swedish savans at least, that the land in most parts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula is gradually rising. Celsius, a 
Swedish philosopher, advanced the opinion more than one 
hundred years ago, that the rise was equal to about forty 
inches in a century. Baron Berzelius informed us, that 
there is no longer room for doubt as to there being such a 
rise. He stated that Professor Lyell, the distinguished 
English mineralogist, had strongly opposed the theory of 
there being such an elevation, and controverted the facts 
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•which were brought forward in sup](^ort of it. But during 
a i>isit which he made to Sweden and the other portions 
of the Scandinavian region, the Professor became entirely 
convinced that he had been in error in relation to this 
matter. Indeed, the Transactions of the London Philoso- 
phical Society for the year 1835, bear indubitable evidence 
of his conversion to the belief of the theory which asserts 
Buch a rise as we refer to. 

But it is now believed that this rise is not universal, nor 
equal in all places, nor even uniform in the same place. 
It seems, in general, to be greatest in the north, where 
there is unquestionable evidence that there has been an 
elevation of a number of feet, within two or three centuries. 
Opposite to Stockholm, on the Baltic, and for a consider- 
able distance both north and south, along that coast, it is 
ascertained, by the marks which have been made on the 
rocks which were once lying partially in the water, that 
tkis rise is very gradual, and that it is equal to about four 
feet in a century ; whilst in the southern part of Sweden, 
it is ascertained that there is no perceptible rise. On the 
ca t tUaiy j it is certain that the land at the extreme southern 
end 'of Sweden has- been gradually subsiding. This is 
clearly proved at the city of Malmo, where the streets 
are iiow found to be much lower than they once were, as 
estimated by the lev^ of the Baltic. Indeed, some of the 
streets 6f that city are now below high water-mark. The 
same depression is noticeable in other tdwns and villages 
on the coast in that part of Swed*?n. 

The truth would seem to be, that whilst the land is 
rising in some places, it is sinking in others ; though the 
riie is more extensive than the subsidence. This move- 
ment is probably occasioned by internal fires, causing an 
expansion, more or less regular, of the solid portions of the 
globe's sunfece. This internal action may be connected 
with the gentle earthquakes, which have he&a. noticed 
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within the last quarter of a century m. many parts of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Whatever may be the cause, 
the &ct that there is such a rise as we have spoken of, is 
no longer denied. Indeed, the remains of shells and other 
marine substances, which are found in many parts of 
Sweden, even at a height of several hundred feet, 
prove that there has been a great elevaticm of the land m 
this region. To maintain that the sea is subsiding rather 
than the land rising, is to maintain what is not for a mo- 
ment to be believed, unless we believe also that a portion 
of the water which covers so much of the surface of our 
globe is annihilated from time to time. For, as water must 
find a level, where there is no obstructing cause, the dimi- 
nution of the sea in the Scandinavian region, at any period, 
must have been accompanied with an equal diminution o^ 
the ocean waters on other parts of the g^obe, unless there 
was a corresponding accumulation of them, for some per- 
manent cause or other, in other parts, which, it is well 
known, is not the fact, to any considerable extent. 

The appearance of the country, in all parts of Sweden, 
especially in the southern part, and on the eastern coast, along 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia, corresponds, in the 
most striking manner, with the above-mentioned theory. 
We have remarked a hundred times, in our tours in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, that the cultivated portions of the 
country lie in basins and valleys. As to the former of 
these, they constitute a most remarkable feature in the sur- 
face of the more level portions of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. These basins are of very unequal sizes. Sometimes, 
after having passed over two or three or five miles of 
broken, rocky country, which is utterly unfit for cultiva- 
tion, and is covered literally with rocks and short and 
sparse forests, the traveller arrives at what is obviously a 
great indentation, or basin, of the extent of several hundred 
acres of fertile and well-cultivated land. There can be no 
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mistaking this ; it is perfectly perceptible to the eye. The 
ground is lower than the wild, barren, rocky country 
which surrounds it. It is, in most cases, comparatively 
free from rocks. We say comparatively, for rocks there 
are, of various sizes, which show themselves here and 
there, in the midst of the fields, meadows, and even gar- 
dens. These rocks, most commonly, lie partially sunk 
in the ground. But it is not a rare thing to see them 
lying on the ground ; and having every appearance of not 
belonging originally to the spot where they now are. 
Some of these rocks are very large. We have seen huge 
masses, as big as a good-sized house, lying in the midst of 
a meadow, and, once or twice, just beside the house of a ^ • 
farmer, and having such a shape and position as to con? 
vince us that they had been brought there by some powerfol 
natural uauar. • Tlicars arr what are called bcubltrs by tlie 
geologists, or masses of rocks, which have beqn carried far 
from their original location. Such insulated rocks are not 
only seen in the Scandinavian peninsula, but also in Den- 
mark, and in the northern portions of Germany and of 
Poland, where there is little or no indigenous rock on the 
surfece of the ground. They are found in the northern 
parts of Russia, and abundantly in Finland. 

Now the configuration, as well as the existence of these 
1)asins, or indentations, proves that the surface of Sweden 
was formed by the rising of the ground, perhaps from be- 
neath the waters which then spread over what is now the 
land, and afterwards receiving, from time to time, a great- 
er elevation. At first, it may be, only n;di:ed rocks appear- 
ed above the surface of the water, as one sees in the out- 
ward islands of the zone which encircles the coast of the 
entire Scandinavian peninsula. After -a while, not only 
the rocky masses rose above the water, but the intervening 
spaces appeared above them, and thus the valleys and basins 
would be seen. In process of time, by the collection of 
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the abraded parts of the rocki^ and ultimately of the vege- 
table matter \vhicb might be found oa the more elevated 
parts, as well as by the amiual decay of their ovm vegeta* 
tion, these valleys and basins would come to have a rich 
. mU, and one susceptible of profitable cultivation. 

We have spoken, in what we have said of both Swe- 
den and Norway, as if granite was the prevailing rock of 
these countries. This is not exactly correct. Granite ii 
to be found ia all parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, but 
not in very great quantities. In fact, gneiss is that species 
of the primitive rock which is the most prevalent in the 
entire region. It is most generally stratified, and lugbly 
so ; and deposits, or beds, of fine white granular marble, 
or limestone, and hornblende, are often foimd inclosed 
in the gneiss of this country. After gneiss, mica-slate is 
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with it. There is, however, much less of this species of 
rock than of gneiss. It abounds in many of the islands on 
the coast of Norway, and of the mountains in the intericff. 
Snshatten, one of the loftiest, is composed of this rock. 
With these primitive rocks are associated, in many places, 
strata of quartz, clay-slate, chlorite-slate, and hornblende- 
slate. 

The rocks of the transition species abound most in the 
southern portions of the Scandinavian peninsula, and es- 
pecially in Sweden. In the north, they are often found 
lying between the primitive rocks, as if they were wedged 
in. The hill of KinnekuUe, on the shore of Lake Wener, 
is of trap-rock. Sandstone, limestone, slate-clay, and others 
of this class are found in many places, and rest upon gneiss 
and other primitive rocks. 

The secondary formations are far less widely xlistributed 
in the Scandinavian peninaila than the two older classes. 
They are to be found chiefly in the southern extremity of 
Swede^. Coal exists, at a considerable ^depth, in the 
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neighborhood of Helsingborg, arid also in the island of 
Bornholm. But it may be said that Scandinavia is greatly 
wanting in this important species of the secondary forma- 
tions. Limestone is found, in great quantities, in the 
island of Gothland. Chalk deposits abound most in tlie 
southern part of the peninsula, and especially in Scania. 

From the days of old, the Scandinavian peninsula hat 
been famous for its mineral wealth. And though this 
branch of the national industry does not occupy so exclu- 
sive a position as it oiice did, it is still very important, as 
is shown by the number of people who derive their sup- 
port from the mines. This number, in Sweden alone, was, 
in 1795, 49,057, including men, women, and children. 
In 1815, it was only 14«,000 ; whilst, at present, it is sup- 
posed to be, at least, 35,000. It is remarkable, that in 
Sweden, the mines chiefly occupy the central parts of the 
country. Out of 586, no fewer than 361 are to be found 
in Wermeland, Nerike, Westmania, and the southern part 
of Dalecarlia. 

There are no gold mines at present in operation in Nor- 
way, and only one in Sweden — that at Fahlun, where the 
produce is very insignificant,, as it was^ in 1831, only 4.1 
pounds, and worth about 680 of our dollars. But the 
silver mines are more productive, in both Nbrway and 
Sweden. We have already spoken of the mine at 
Kongsberg, in the former kingdom, where large masses of 
ore, in a very pure state, are sometimes found, and of the 
amount of its product. The silver mines of Sweden are 
of very little worth. The most important is that at Sala, 
where only about 2,500 pounds are annually obtained, 
which are worth about $20,000. Formerly, ten times as 
much was obtained at this mine^ 

Copper is found in many |daoci i& Sweden, but is not 
as extensively wrought as fmiiiAiy , The most celebrated 
mine is at Fahlun. It was wafad peeviously to the Chris- 
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tian era, it is believed. This mine is very deep, being 
about 1,24!0 feet. The upper part is in the shape of an 
inverted cone, and resembles a crater. At the bottom of 
this excavation, a shaft is sunk 1,000 feet more, and thm 
galleries nm out in various directions. There have been 
great catastrophes in this mine,. from the caviag^ of 
its sides and covering. In the year 1719, on openingCDe 
of the vaults or galleries -which had been long covered 
up, the body of a young man was found, in a state of 
perfect preservation, through the effect of the alkaline 
water in which it was. His face had the bloom of youth. 
It is said that an old woman of the neighborhood recog- 
nized in him her affianced lover, who had disappeared 
from home fifty years before, without any one knowing 
what had become of him. He was buried with great 
ceremony. The whole amount of copper produced in tbe 
kingdom in 1824, was about 814 tons ; and its value ivas 
794,436 rix dollars-banco, or 258,885 American dollars. 
But iron is the most important of all the mineral po- 
ductions of the Scandinavian peninsula. A good deal is 
made at different places in Norway. There is scarcely 
a province in Sweden in which iron ore is not found. 
The mine of Danemora we have already spoken of. It 
was originally a silver mine. The ore, when smelted, has 
much of the appearance of silver, and yields 60 per cent, 
of iron, celebrated throughout the world for its excellent 
quality, which some attribute to calc-spar, with which it 
is associated. The province of Wermeland is perforated, 
as it were, everywhere with iron mines. The quantity of 
iron annually produced in Sweden has been gradually in- 
creasing of late. In 1830, it was 53,216 tons. It is now 
about 60,000 tons. It varies much, however, from year to 
year. In 1815, for instance, it amounted to no less than 
67,680 tons,* In the extreme north of Sweden, in Lulea 

* Foraell, Statiatik, p. 133. 
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Lappmark, is the inountain pf Oellivara, yiiil^h it- 1,8^ 
feet high, and, it is said, consists ^wholly of ^^duSi^Ueiit iron* 
rore, which yields 70 or 80 ppr *cent. ^ But this mine is so 
&r to the narih, in a district edmopt unipfiat>iiablA7,and so^ 
semoCe frpm^he «ea, that its yajueis not yet^mi^ideved to 
Vegrvtt. Aboiit 350,000 pounds of cohak ave obtfii&ed 
in the Scandinavian. peninsuU annually » It is mostly 
sent to e^gland, and yields ahoitt $500,000. ■ ^ _, 

The Botaxiy of Scandinavia is mora extensive than one, 
would expect it ta be ;. and has Ixeen well explore^d from 
thd days^jc^ Liniiseua to. the present time. But it is not to^ 
be compared with that ojf pi^ny other countries for those 
things which would. interest a general reader^- The cold 
blasts of the nortlt are too powerful to permit the vegeta-. 
ble world tq assume those i^endid fbnns which captivate 
the fancy in the more luxuriant regicms of the. temperate^ ~ 
and especially the tonidvzone. - 

But the Zoology^ of the&^ regions is more interesting. 
Linn;8eu8 haa described 2,266. species of animals,, whiqh 
inhabit Scandinavia.- But subsequent inquiries have 
greatly increased the number. 0£ di^ domestic animab 
we need say nothing, save that the horses, though small, 
are fimgiousfpr sure•fo6ted^ess. - This is especially the ease 
with those of JNorway. In Lapland, the reindeer, i^ every 
thing to the , poor inhabitants. . They ar^ domesticated — • 
though there are some wild ones fitill to be found. The poor- 
est Laplander hsus usually from 50 to 200 of these useflil 
animals ; the middling classes have from 300 to 600 ; and 
the richest people from 1 ,000 to 2,000. They are , about 
four feet feigh,, and four or ^Pe long. Their color is grey 
or dark— dark when, they have their new coats, and her 
coming lighter afterwards. Jheir hoofs are widely sepa- 
rated, so that they sprea4 greatl;> and cover much sur-' 
face; thus enabling them tQ...walkvbe_tter on tl^ frozen 
snow. When they, lift up Ihe ftot, the boo&, ^^omiog 
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together, make a singular clacking noue. A peculiar 
nictitating membrane covert their ejes, so as to protect 
them from the snow. Their horns are not as great u 
those of the common deer of our forests. They eat leav«i 
and buds of trees, and the white moss of the rocks. They 
also eat frogs, snakes, and Ae lemmings, an animal of the 
size of a rat — at least, so say Guvier and others. 

The most noted of the wild animals of the Scandinavin 
peninsula are the bear, the badger, the wol^ the fox, the 
lynx, and the elk. The last named animal isnot abuD- 
dant, but is the noblest, as it regards size ; often reaching 
seven or eight feet in height. But the h^ar deserves the 
most notice, for his daring feats. He is asually oft 
disrk-brown color, though sometimes he is black, orgrej, 
and even white ; and when young, has not unfirequently t 
white ring round his neck. . He grows till he is twen^ 
years old, and lives till he is fifty. Wonderfol are the 
stories which are told of the doings of this animal. M. 
Nilsson relates that one has be^i seen walking on his 
hind feet along a tree, which stretched across a small 
river, bearing a dead horse in his paws ! It must have 
been, we are inclined to think, a rather small horse ; and 
even then, Bruin had need to possess -a greater degree of 
strength than ordinarily &lls to his sjpecies. Pontoppidan, 
who, although a bishop, was amazingly ibttd of the mar- 
vellous, is. not wanting in that quality, when be comes to 
speak of the bear of his country. But we have no time 
to go with him into this subject. The birds, the fish, and 
the insects of Scandinavia, we must pass over in silence. 

We have spoken, in one place and another, a good deal 
respecting the agricultural productions of Sweden, and 
therefore need say but little in this portion of our work. 
Wheat grows well in the southern part of Sweden ; it 
does tolerably well even as for as Gefle. Rye is cultivated 
up as far as the sixty-third, and even the sixty-fourth de- 
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^ree of latitude. But north of sixty-two, it is far from 
being a sure crop. If we take five consecutive seasons, 
we shall find, even in latitude sixty-t^o, that in two 4he 
crops will fail, in two more they will be oidy moderately 
good, whilst in one they will be very good. The potato 
growi well in the Scandinavian peninsula. It may be 
found as far north as any other ve^table that is worth 
cultivating. Oats and tourley .are much -cultivated. 
Hemp, aind especially flax, is extensively raised for 
domestic manufacture by the fitrmers in Sweden. The 
fruits w:e such as those which we have spoken of as grow^ 
ing in Norway, in the same parallels of latitude. Appks, 
and pears, and plums, grow pretty well in th6 south. 
Peaches do not succeed well, even in the southern part 
of the country. The wild berries, such as strawberries, 
blackberries, &c., grow abundantly in the southern and 
middle parts of the kingdom. 

The climate of Sweden is less mild, especially in the 
northern pait, ihwx that of Norway within the same 
parallels. This is owing to the fact that Norway borden 
on the North Sea, or more properly on the Northern 
Atlantic ; and the western winds, which prevail during 
the greater part of the year, are rendered more genial by 
their sweeping across the sea. In their onward progress 
they become chilled in winter, by their passage over the 
snows of the Norwegian Alpis. 

But although the eUmate of Sweden is a cold one, it 
cannot be said to ^e unhealthy. - On the contrary, few 
countries suffer less from epidemic diseases. The ^ty oi 
Stockholm is, perhaps, the least healthy (^ all the cities in 
the kingdom. Several reasons may be assigned for the 
prevalence of so much m(Miality there. On6 is the disBi^- 
paticm which obtains amongst the higher and lower 
classes. Another is the unseasonable hours which the 
Ingher classes keep, especially in gomg into company. 
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There are Bome indulgences to which the feshionabk 
people are addicted which are in many respects veiy im- 
ftvorable to health. One is the eating of late suppen. 
Few practices could be worse for health, especially -when 
brandy forms a part of the unseasonable repast. But it 
must be admitted that the pontiaii of Stockholm, however 
pleasant and ronumtiCy is, fiom its nature, an unhealtfay 
(me. It stands just at the lower end of a lake, and at the 
head of a bay, which may be compared to two funneh 
with their small ends united. The consequence is that 
there is a powerful and perpetual draught of air, circu- 
lating through the streets; for the wind either blows 
down the lake, or up the bay. We were never in a city 
where the currents of air were so strong. This is bad ibr 
the health of the inhabitants. 

We have spoken of Stockholm and Gottenburg. The 
other chief cities and towns are Helsingborg, Landscrom, 
Malmo, Lund (which contains a fine Cathedral and a 
University), Ystadt, Carlscrona (the chief naval station of 
Sweden, and possessing a fine harbor), Wisby in Goth- 
land, Linkoping, Norrkoping, Sdderkoping, Orebro, 
Carlstad, Westeraas, and Upsala ; 8^ of which are in the 
southern and middle parts of the kingdom. In the north- 
em, there are, on the Gulf of Bothnia, Gefle, Hudiks- 
vall, Sundsvall, Hemosand, and Umea ; and Fahlun in the 
interior. Next to Stockholm, Gottenburg, Gefle, and 
Carlscrona, are the most important cities. Gottenburg 
has considerable commerce. A vast amount of the iron- 
trade centres there. 

The population of Sweden in 1830, was 2,871,252. It 
is at present estimated to be 3,125,000. In the year 1800, 
it was 2,347,000, in 1830, (as we have just stated,) it 
was 2,871,252, which shows a gain in 30 years of 
524,252. 

There are many things in the geographical position 
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and cbajKLcter of Sweden which «re calculated to make 
the people of that country a commercial nation. It 
abounds in lakes, fiords, rivers, and harbors, so that internal 
communication, jfor so laige k country, is extensive and 
convenient. Swedoi has iron, copper, timber, pitch, 
potash, flax, hemp, oil, fiib, antbors and cordage, and 
some other -iu*ticles §ar 'exportStiOQ. ^ On the contrary, she 
tieeds the productions etnlmij other countries. She must 
have coffee, tea, wine, manutetuvesxjf almost all kinds, 
especially those in cotton and woollen, and tropical fruits. 
She has always received from Finland, much of the 
bread-stuffs that she consumes. In the fourteenth cen<» 
tury, the kingdorti possessed only about 200 vessels; 
in 1800, she hada,224; and in 185^1, the number in- 
creased to 2,450. The total value of the exports in 
1831 was reckoned at 13,564,618 rix-dollar» banco, ^or 
^5,086,731; the imports at 12,302,682, or $4,613,905. 
Both have increased considerably since 'th«t date, the 
former being now more than 14,000^)00 rix-dollars banco, 
and the latter nearly 13,000,000- 

There is hardly a country in-^iirope in so good a financial 
Hcondition as Sweden ; ot rather, there is none at all, save 
Norway, which is a constituent part of the same united 
kmgdom to -which Sweden befcmgs. She now enjoys the 
hiq[>pines8 of having no'national debt. Ftom^this burdeD, 
which was so great as to threats her min at the close of 
ber last war with Ruana, ihe has become delivered 
thrdiigh the wise and good administraticm of faer^^Nresent 
enlightened monarch. Not only iK>j great encourage^ 
ment has also^ in the meaawhUe^ been extended to every 
branch of the public indutstry. The budget of the ex- 
I>enditures of the government in 1830 was 11,249,984 
tix-^Uars banco, the items of which were as. fisUowi : 
T%e Court, 730,470 J Givil Department, 2,341,868 5 Anny^ 
V'^)^^^ i l*f«7> M^Sy^BS; Fifte Artr and the Fmoo- 
27* 
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tion of Science, 27,116 ; Beneficent Imtitutidnfl, 149,341^ 
Pensions, 63,000 ; Miflcellaneou^r 717,343 ; Agncultore 
and Commerce, 157,994 ; Religjiepft Worship and Public : 
Instraction, 675,266; Temporairj Fensions, 360,559:- { 
Total 11,249,984. The gross Income or Revenue ivm • 
19,465,970 rix-dollars. Of this. sum the land-tax pio- 
duced 12,622,621 rix-dollars ; tax on property in the 
cities and towns, 1,862,149 ; customs (about), 2,800,000; 
Post-office, 350,560 ; and the remainder was from stamps, 
brandy, and other imports. Considering the poverty d 
the country, this revenue is enormous. The entire pro- 
duce of the kingdom is calculated by Forsell at about 
100,000,000 rix-dollars banco, of which 45,000,000 are 
contributed by the land ; so that the taxes in this countij 
amount to nearly one-fifth part of the whole national 
income, — and, it is believed, to no less than one-nineteenth 
of the capital of the country. This is a much heavier 
burden, relatively, than either Franceor England supports. 
This statement refers to 1830 ; but it does not differ 
much fix)m that of the year 1840. We have given it 
because it is more detailed than those of subsequent years 
which have come to our hand. The national debt has 
been greatly reduced, however, since 1830, and may 
in point of feet be considered extinct. Consequently 
there is not so great a difference between the income and 
the expenses of the government at this time as there was 
then, for in the statement above given for that year, the 
amount set aside for the sinking fund, or for the extin- 
guishment of the national debt, is not included. 

We ought to remark that Norway bears no part of the 
expenses of the Swedish Grovernment properly so called. 
That portion of the united kingdom manages its own 
affiiirs, bears its own expenses, and contributes nothing 
towards the expense of the united kingdom, save its share 
of the king's salary, and of tixe salaries of the Ambai- 
sadors. 
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The curreftcy -of Sweden cpnsistt fetlmost wbdlly of 
paper moikey, of whfelt theicQ are two sorts, Banco and 
Riksgald ;. the formed- issued' by the National Bank, and 
the latter by the BOpigUd or Gbvemment Bank. The 
Banco is reckoned to* be 50 per cent more, valuable 
Ihan the Riksgald. Both the Banco dollar and the Riks- 
gald are divided into 48 skillings, each of which is equal 
to 12 rundstycken or ore. The Banco dollar we have 
estimated to be worth about 37^ cents of our money. It 
varies, of course, with the exchange. It is sometimes 
not worth more than 35 cents.;, whilst the Riksgald dol* 
lar is usually equivalent to 24 or 25 cents oof our money. 
Both Banco and Riksgald dollars are a depreciated 
currency. They were originally equal ii^ worth to the 
Swedish specie Jdollar, which does not differ very much 
in value from the Spanish dollar, we believe, but how 
much precisely we cannot say^ \ 

Before we pass from^ this topic we may state that the 
Swedish commercial pound is rather less than the avoirdu- 
pois pound ; and that they use what they call the-victuft* 
lie pounds 20 of which make V lispund, and 20 lispunds 
make one skippund. The Swedish metal weight i84-5ths 
of the victualie wdght. The chiei liquid measure is the 
kanna, which is 57.58 parts oftheEnglish imperial gallon, 
or in other wonk lOQ kaniior (the jdural of kanna) are eqfuai 
to 57 gallons and 58 hundredthis of a gallon. The tunna. 
used for measuring grain, contains 4.53 English bushels. 
The Swedish ell of 2 feet is equal to 23.37 English inches ; 
and the Swedish mile is equivalent, to 11,700 Engliish 
yards, or 6.64 English statute miles. 

The Swedish navy consists at present of II shq^rof the 
line, 8 large and 5 smdl frigates, 47 ^slo6p9, brigs and 
Achoonera, and 477 gun-boats. The number of persons con- 
nected with the navy is 23, 160« 

The standing army con8i9t8 of 2,700 men of^the artillery, 
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4.,705 of the cavalry, and 25,409 of the iniantry : in all 
32,814 men. Of these 32,814 meB, 5,900 are enlisted 
troops, and 26,914 are what are called indelta troopf. 
These latter are so named from a Swedish word ivhick 
signifies ^Ho divide," and has reference to a maimer c^rus- 
ing andsiistaining a military force which is peculiar to Swe- 
den. It is thb : each district is required tp furnish a ce^ 
tain number of soldiers, in proportion to its population, 
and to make provision for their support. This is done bj 
setting apart a small piece of ground of a few acres^ su^ 
cient to support a fitmily, and to maintain some cows, 
aheep, &c. There must be a convenient house upon this 
little property, in which the soldier lives and cultivates his 
tiirm^ when he is not called' away by his military do- 
ties. In time of peace he is only required to spend a few 
weeks, every year, in canip and in military exercises, li 
¥^r, he must, of course, be bXL the time with his regiment; 
and in his absence his little farm and family are taken 
care of by his neighbors, who are required to attend to 
this service, which is apportioned among them and regu- 
lated by law. Nor is this confined to the land forces ; 
the same system is pursued in reference to the suppoit, 
at least of a portion, of the seamen, who are maintained 
by districts along the coasts. The indelta system of Swe- 
den was invented and brought pertially into operation by 
Gustavus Adolphus, a man, who, of ail modem warriors, 
seems to have possessed the greatest genius for military 
afiairs. It was he who brought the light musket into 
use, with the bayonet attached to the side, in place of 
the old matchlock and the long spear. He invented 
ball-cartridges, cartridge-boxes, flint-locks, and introduced 
the formation of troops in lines of three ranks, instead 
of nine. All things considered, we are inclined to think 
him the most extraordinary military genius of modem 
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times. He did wonderr with the slender resources 
of so. poor and thinly populated a country as Sweden. 

Besides the enlisted and indelta troops, which constitute 
the regular army of Sweden, there is a body of abo\;t 
95,000 militia, who are required to assemble and perform 
drill'Service certain days every year. The total amount 
of the military force of every description in the United 
Kingdom, including seamen, was estimated, in 1833, at 
166,400 men. 

There is a beautiful custom in the Swedish array of 
assembling the men for morning and. evening prayers. 
After the roll has been called, and other returns have been 
made, a soldier or officer is called out, who repeats the 
Lord's Prayer, and then they all unite in singing a hymn. 
The men stand with their hats off, attending with apparent 
devputness to -the service, which lasts 15* ftir 20 minutes; 
The same thing, we are told, occurs on board of many of 
the Swedish ships of war. Even in many of the mer- 
chant ships, the men. are, morning and evening, assem- 
bled for prayer^ and for the singing of a hymn. The 
practice is a vety beautiful one, though it is to be feared 
that it is often too formal to be as profitable as it ought 
to be. It is a remnant of the good customs Which Gus- 
tavus Adolphus introduced in the Thirfy Yjears' war. 

We have^iaid that Sweden is a poor country. K is so. 
Indeed, the quantity of good, cultivateable land in the 
entire Scandinavistn Peninsula is^very small. The great- 
est portion of the whole surface is covered with rbcks, 
mountains, swamps, lakes and fiords ; and the climate of 
the northern part of this peninsula is truly hjrperborean. 
Consequently, the summers are too short to admit of a 
profitable cultivatioji of the ground, and the winters too 
long and tqo cold for the canying on of any manufactur- 
ing or other employments. The enture arable land oi 
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Sweden is estimated to be only 3,480 Engliah squsK 
miles, (or 2,227,200 acres) ; the pasture land is 7,350 
square miles, (or 4,704,000 acres); whilst the foresti 
cover a surface of 137,420 square miles. The number of 
ftunilies which are considered to be proprietors of the soO, 
is estimated at 320,000, coknpnsing 923,000 individoak; 
and the number of laborers, who are not proprieton, 
but sustain themselves by laboring for other persons, ii 
reckoned at 2,067,000, or seven-ninths of the whde'pop. 
ulation. This is owing to the &ct that in Sweden, where 
the summers are so short, a larger numher of hands 
is requisite for carrying on agricultuital labon ihin 
with us. In some parts of Sweden there is too great 
a subdivision of the land. This is the case, particularly, 
in Dalecarlia. The government has even been com- 
pelled to adopt laws to prevent or restrain this pro- 
pensity to divide and subdivide, until the farms becoAie 
too small to support a family. Formerly Sweden did 
not raise enough o£ grain to support her population. 
It is not so at present, in seasons of ordinary propitioas- 
ness* On the contrary, some grain, especially oats and 
barley, is exported to other lands — ^Engls^Ml, France, and 
Holland — when the harvests are short in those countries. 
In addition to the limited extent and churly nature of the 
soil, the shortness of the summers, and the severity of the 
winters, there is one cause of poverty in Sweden which 
may strike with astonishment the minds of some of our 
readers ; it is the ravages of wild beasts. In 1827, the 
number of domestic animals, such as reindeer, hones, 
cows, sheep, hogs and goats, which were thus destroyed, 
was 36,613, the value of which was estimated at 131,091 
rix dollars, or nearly 49,159 American ddlars. ForseU 
states the number of opulent families in Sweden in 1820, 
to be 11,.512; those in easy circumstances, 154,324; in 
indigence, 238,910 i in absolute poverty, 78,489, It is 
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Bot to be supposed that such calculations can evei: be 
strictly correct; but they give some idea of the state of 
the country, as it regards the relative distribution of wealth. 
According to this View, one half of the Swedes may be 
called ptoor, and nearly every fifth person is unable to 
support himsetf. Of this latter class, 9,240 were inmates 
of poor-houses, institutions which, in the opinicm of the 
able author above mentioned, tend to promote the very 
evil which they are designed to alleviate. 

The Swedes are not equal, we are inclined to think, in 
industry and energy to the Norwegians. T^hey are a 
light-hearted, pleasure^loving, pleasure-enjoying people. 
The dissipation of the lower cls^s in many parts, of the 
country, especially in autumn, when the farmers distil 
theit rye and potatoes, is very unfavorable to theit tempo- 
ral, as well as their moral and religious interests ; for 
every proprietor is aljlowed to distil a quantity of spirit 
proportioDate to the extent <^ land which b& cultivates. 
The consequence is that very many small farmers have a 
sort of family distillery cm their farms, by wliic|i they 
are enabled to distil in a few .weeks, in tfie autumn, the 
amount of their produce which they are allowed to con- 
vert into brandy. Their neighbors^ too, often come in td 
help them in these operations 5 and the consequence is 
that the period df distillation is a time of great dissipation 
and other vice in many parts oi the country. It is esti- 
mated that there are at present about 120,000 dbtilleries, 
great and small, in Sweden alone. 

We were much surprised to learn that the custom of 
taking a siesta:, or a nap of an hotir or two, after dinner, 
is so prevalent in Sweden, especisdly in the cities and 
towns. We suppose that this habit has been occasicmed, 
in part, by the length of the days about midsummer. But it 
is certainly neither necessary, nor consistent with the ener^ 
getic conduct of aftain. The recent coming in^ of the Jew» 
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at Stockholm, and two or three other cities, and.their being 
allowed to open'8hq>s for doing certain sorts of retail l)Ufl' 
uess, have changed the habite of some, of the Swedish 
tfhop-keepers, in this respect. They caniK>t Tiow shut up 
their shops at noon for the purpose of not only eating 
their dinners, but also of taking their siesta, 9s (hey for- 
merly did. Were they to do so, the active; enterprioog^ 
industrious Israelites would soon draw their customen 
away from their establishments. A Swedish naval officer 
assured us that when an American ship arrives at Stockholm, 
her captain will get his papers properly through the cii»- 
tom-house, his vessel unloaded, reloaded, hauled -out of ^ 
harbor, and ready to rail again, in about one halfoftib 
time which a Swedish captain would jrequire to do thefluoe 
thing. Of this we can affirm nothing from pexsonal Iqiow^' 
ledge ; we merely state lyhat^we have heard >asserted,upQir 
what we deemed good authority. 

There are four orders of knighfliood in Sweden: those of 
the Seraphim (a splendid name at any rate), the Polar Star, 
the Sword, and Gustavus Wasa. The first is said to have 
charge of the hospitals and other establishments of bene- 
ficence ; the second comprises, we believe, chiefiy literary 
men •; the third is military ; and the fourth has relation to' 
the encouragement and promotion of the useful arts. All 
such things foster the love of distinction and titles which 
is said to characterize the people of this country, as it does 
the inhabitants erf Denmark, Russia, Germany, &c. We 
do not pretend to give an account of the various titles 
which prevail in society here. Indeed^ this is so intricate 
a subject that we have despaired of ever mastering it un- 
less by a residence of some years. At any rate, "we are 
sure it would require a long time for us to team the lan- 
guage of etiquette on> this subject. Even among the 
ladies of the various ranks, there are several titles which 
it is not easy for. a foreigner, especially a simple republi- 
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can, to learn to apply with due discrimination. There are 
Madame and Ma^mselle^ which are equivalent to Madam 
and Miss, hut are to he applied, we take it, to persons in 
the middle, or rather the mechanic, classes; there are 
Fru and Froken^ which correspond with My Lady married, 
and My Lady unmarried, with, us, — what do we say 1 — 
with the English — ^we have no Ladies in that sense. And 
then, if we go down a little, we come to Jungfini, which 
is not so honorahle as Ma'mselle ; BAd last and lowest of 
all we have Flicka, which means a simple girl of all 
work. Yohanna and Maria, the servant girls on hoard 
cjnr steam-hoat, were Flickas.. We do not think it: would 
do to caU a maid who attends the har in a hotel a Flicka. 
She Inust he called Yongfru at least — ^perhaps Ma'mselle. 
But enough of this. We have tried to state the case ac- 
curately. , But if any of our headers should ever go to 
Sweden, and find tint we have misled him,, he must not 
he at all surprised 5 for the subject is one of vast intricacy, 
and ever since we undertook to study the fourteen ranks or 
classes of the Russian nobility, and got our brains confused 
in the task, we have involuntarily shrunk from seriously 
tddng up this matter again, in any country. 
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VOYAGE IN FINLAND* 

Last few dayt spent In Sweden^Meeting Iq the Ezcbmnge jat 8tocklioIa~AI^ 
drew before the House of P^asand-^Itepartare— Voya^ to Finiiiid-AiMi 
Iilaiidi— Arrival at Abo— Description of that city — Once the capital offUiBi 
—Observatory of Abo—Notices of Finland— Tt» extent and geographical ite- 
tures^Its prod acUoQB— Its commerce^The Fh|n»— Th^r origin andlangup 

—Their character and thnir moral and religious ccmdition Education hi 1^ 

land— University— History ofFialand— Conquest of the eoaatiy Cy the Us- 
sians— Present form^ofGovemmsnt— Our fellow poaien^erB— Agieatmaaof 
Finland— His ideas respecting the Temperancie cause^- Apogee of DnmkeimeflB 
—Voyage along the coast of Finland— Arrival at HelaingforB::^ Fortress of Svei- 
borg— City of Helsiugfors— University— Observatory— €k>yenior's PaIao»- 
Kind attentions from his Excellency tbe Governor — Visit to the Prison— Bo- 
tanical Garden— Envboiis— Departure for Revel. — Bad of .ear tear hi Scts- 
dinavia. 

Sept. 1840. — ^At length the time arrived for our /eav- 
ing Sweden, which we did with some degree of pensive- 
ness, for we had made many acquaintances, and found very 
dear friends in the capital as well as in other places in the 
kingdom. The last few days of our stay were spent in 
Stockholm, and were taken up in making final calls upon 
those whose acquaintance we had formed, and in attending 
puhlic meetings for the promotion of Temperance and 
other objects. One of these was a meeting of some 1,500 
or 2,000 gentlemen, held in the Exchange, at which gen- 
eral addresses were delivered on the subject of Temper- 
ance Societies. It was the second meeting of the kind 
which was held in the capital. The first occurred a day 
or two before our visit to the north of Sweden^ Mr. Hart- 
mannsdorfF, President of the Swedish Temperance Soci- 
ety, presided on the former occasion i on the latter, Arch- 
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bbhop Wing^rd was in the chair. These were among the 
most interesting Temperance meetings which it has ever 
been our privilege to attend. It was truly delightftd tp 
see how this good cause is gaining ground in this kingdom^ 
through the efforts of some of the greatest and best men 
in it. 

On the last day of our stay at Stocldiolm we were invited 
to deliver: an address on this subject before the House of 
Peasantft^ This we did — Mid were heard with much ap- 
pm^nt interest, whilst we. gave a brief history of the pro-. 
gresa and effects of the Temperance Reformation in our 
country, But^ it \jras not in our- power to comply with 
the request of the House of the Clergy to deliver a^. ad- 
dressy oH -the same subject, before that body. This was^ 
done for us, the next day, by Mr. Wieselgren. 

At eleven o'clock at night, having bid adieu to all our 
friends, we embarked on board the steam-boat Storfursten, 
for Finland and Russia. The next morning, at four o'clock, 
our steamer quitted the wharf, which lies in front of the 
Palace, just as the sun was^beginning to illumiJae the east. 
In a few moments we were on. our way down the bay, 
which leads to the Baltic. The day had fairly dawned ; 
and the view of the city, and especisdly of the central por^ 
tion of it, rising up, as it does, to ii considerable elevation, 
and crowned by the Palace,- wliose white wdls began to 
reflect the firs^ rays of the sun, was exce^mgly beautiful, 
In a little whilej however, the panoramic vision gradually 
disappeared, by reason of the passage of our })oat behind some 
of the many Islands which crowd the bay, at the distance 
of a few. miles from the city ; and at length we lost all 
trace of Stockholm, except as retained on the tablets of 
the mind, and were speeding our way to Finland. 

At the distance of twelve miles fromi Stockholm we. 
came to Wexholm, which is 4 strong fortress, ^iituated on 
an island, apd commands the approach by water to ,the 
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capital. Here we urere detailed a little while, Until tbe 
requisite ezaminatioD was made bjrtbe Coatom House 
oflScen> to ascertain that everjrtfaing was in order. This 
important point having been settled, wa had leave to porstie 
onr Voyage. This continued through ah almost endlea 
succession of islands, until at lengdi we fairly emei]ged 
from the island-belt which encircles the Swedu^ coast^ sad 
ibr a while had a clear sea before us.* 

But after having passed some tw^ty miles in wfaidi 
scarcely an islamd or an islet was visiUe, we entered the 
Aland group, which stands in the very middla of ibe 
entrance into the Gkilf of Bothnia: Through these islands 
we threaded our way, sometimes passing through wbst 
seemed to be considerable lakes, and at other times whst 
resembled small ponds, surrounded by islands^ some (^ 
which consisted of bare rocks, of no great elevation, whUst 
the most of them are covered with low pine ibrests, and 
some are inhabited. We stopped a few nKyments at one 
or two small villages, or rather military staticxis^ fbr the 
purpose of receiving passengers, or for taking in wood. 

These islands, which are called the Aland~(or Oland, 

* This portion of our voyage carried us through a scene which 
made a very yivid impression on our minds in the month of June, 
1836. In that month it was, during our fint visit to the North, 
that we attempted to go by steam.boat from Stockholm to Abo 
and St. Petersburg. We embarked on board the little steamer 
•« Solide,** — which by the way was a sad misnomer — in fine spiriCe. 
But in the midst of these islands we br^ke our machinery, and 
were, after the loss of two or three days, compelled to retom to 
Stockholm, whence we afterwards sailed for Lubeck, abaz^doning, 
for the time, the hope of seeing Russia. On this occasion we 
were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. M. and their little daughter, 
of Philadelphia. They were dear friends, in whose soiStety we 
found ample tsonsolalion for our apparent misfortune. A few 
raontlis afterwards Mrs^ M. ended her days on earth at Paris,— a 
most lovely woman and greatly esteemed by ail who knew her. 
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as the word is pronounced) group^ belong at present to 
the Russians, who keep a large military force in them at 
aU times. They once belonged ta Sweden, and the pos- 
session of them by her powerful neighbor exposes her to 
great danger ; for the most, western Russian post on 
these islands is scarcely twenty-five miles from her coasts. 
Hence it will be no very difficult thing for the Rus- 
sians to pass over in^time of war, and ravage those coasts, 
as they did ia 1721. We were assured by the captain of 
our steam-boat, that there is most indubitable evidence 
that these islands are. gradually rising, and that new ones 
arefrom time to time peering above the water. 

At length we emerged: from this group, and in the 
course of the night, or ratlber towards the morning, we 
entered the isone of islainls which stretches along the 
entire coast of Finland. As we lost some hours in the 
darkest portion of the night, when it wa^ not safe to con- 
tinue -on our voyage in the narrow channels which 
lie between these islands, it .was not until ejght or nine 
o'clock in the moiming that we ^reached Abo^j(or Oho, as. it 
is pronounced) the former capital of Finland. 

This is an ancient city of about 12,000 inhabitants 
which stands on a small river, of, not more tha^ sixfy 
yfuxls in width,, and about three miles firom its mou<}i. 
Our steam-boat proceeded up almost to the bridge which 
sp^B the river, nearly in the centre of the 4uty. We 
have said that this city is an ancient one. But it has 
the appearance of being modern^ and in isict it may 
be said to be so in one sense, most of its houses haviog 
been built since' the fire which swept away almost the 
entice town about thirty years ago«.. It is owing to .this 
ftct that it has no longer the appearance of a SwedidK.or 
Finnish city, but b Rusiian in its wide streets, and its 
long yellow booses, built of brick and stuccoed. The 
river meandeni not a little through the city, and yet the 
28» 
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streets are made to run at right angles to each other. 
A laige number of the houses are vreU. built. But is 
many lots of ground are unoccupied, tb« city has ibe 
appearance of being more extensive than <me would ex- 
pecf^from the smallness of its populatim. 

As the Storfiirsten rehiained herean^^itire day, we hsd 
ample time to explore the city and its enTirons. The 
^ivmer contains but few objects of interest, — indeed 
nothing but a large old Cathedral, huilt of dingy brido, 
about whose towers plenty of rooks were constantly fty- 
ing, and a fiimous obsJsrvatoiy, which stands on the souUi- 
em side of the city on a high hill composed wholly 9f 
rocks. We ascended to^ it, and had from its t6p a very 
fine view of the city, and of the countty around, far and 
Wide. The environs consist of a few iSelds^ of limited 
extent, amidst a comparatively level countiT; whose 
sur&ce is covered with rocks, stnall ^ines andotiier tresi. 
Look where you mi(y, east, we«t, north or south, & 
panorama is the same, monotonous, Tocky waste, through 
which the little river which divides Abo, wends its way 
to its ocean-home. ^ 

The rocks around this city are remarkable in their 
appearance. They are of granite and gneiss, of a reddish 
aspect ; in the latter of which are imbedded not incon- 
siderable masses of granular hom^blende and other species 
of rock, giving the whole a most variegated and beautiful 
appearance. 

Finland is a large country, extending from 59® 48', 
north lat., to 70° 6' ; and from 38® 60' of east long., to 
60® 2'. Its superficial iffea is estimated to be 135,000 
square miles. In ^t, it is not much less in extent than 
Sweden, of which kingdom it once formed, a constituent 
part. The populati<m was, in 18S7, 1,410,394 souls. 
Different parts of it were ceded to Sunia, at difierent 
times. A large portion of the east^n division was ob- 






tamed by that Power, by the treaty of Abo, in 1743. But 
it was at the Peace of Frederiksham, that the central and 
northern parts of the country were yielded up by Swe- 
den^ with the whole territory along the eastern coast of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, including Tomei, at the head of that 
gulf. . 

The country k ve^ uneven in the middk and northern 
parts, and more level in the southern -flmd eastern. But 
scarcely any of it can be called mountainoqs, inasmuch aa 
the hills of granite, and other primitive rocks, which 
abound almost every where,'are not lai^e enough to merit 
that name. At the same time, it must be stated, that there 
are spurs and ranges of the Scandinavkm mmmtains of 
considerable altitude, which reach into the northern part 
of the country* There are five principal rivers, of which 
the Eymmene is the most important. A gi^eat portion of 
the sur&ce ite wholly unfit £)r cultitation ; yet there are 
some parts which are fertile^ and produce grain, flax, 
potatoes, and such o&er vegetables as grow in northern 
climates. But, as in Swed^ the land which is fit ibr 
grazing 19 more extensive thai that which is arable. The 
forests abound in wolves ana bears, which annually de- 
stroy thousands of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs. 
Hunting and fishing are the chief occupations of ma^ of 
the Finns. The population is densest on the coasts; 
whilst the interior is very thinly peopled. Some parts 
«re without inhabitants, and others incapable (^supporting 
% dense population, cm account, of the extreme cold. 
There are many lakes in this country, and a great deal of 
low, swampy land, in i^aces, with rocks interspersed, 
which are covered with low forest tree»—pin^ birch, hem- 
lock, and various sorta of underwood ; whilst the island- 
bound coasts, like those of Sweden and Norway, aliound 
in fiords and prqecting beadlttnds. 

Finland has beea ooostitdtad inta a Grand Principality, 
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or Duchy, by the Runians, and has a Senate, composedd 
lixteen members, called counsellorsy who have great inflit ^ 
ence in the government of the country. Instead of on ' 
governor-general, there are now ibur goivemors, each i 
whom has his respective district or province. FmlBad 
enjoys her own laws, and all her rulers are natives of the ^ 
country. There is a separate department in the genenl \ 
government of Russia for Finland, at the head of vlai ' 
is a minister, who is also a native of the principil^, 
and resides perpetually at St. Petersburg. Th^ geoeid 
impression, however, among the Finns is, that Bomi k 
steadily aiming at, and bringing about, a greater coiisolidi> 
tion of its widely extended provinces, and consequently,! 
more perfect absorption of them in its vast cential acticD 
and control. And they say, that every year Russian in- 
fluence is encroaching upon the Finnish, in their countij, 
and they dread its ultimate and exclusive prevalence. 

The climate of Finland is cold, but is not considered 
unhealthy. The chief diseases seem to result fsom bad 
and insufficient food, in the north especially, and in the 
want of comfortable houses As a general statement, it 
must be said that the people are poor. They have the 
reputation of being amiable, patient, and industrious. 
They resemble very greatly the Swedes, in their appear- 
ance, customs, and manners. The language of the Tsa» 
of the people is the Finnish ; whilst the inhabitants of the 
towns and cities on the coasts mostly speak the Swedish. 
Thero are, however, not a few Germans in some places on 
the coast of the Gulf of Finland. The Swedish language 
is used in all government transactions, and in the higher 
schools, and the University. There is one exception to 
this statement — at Wiborg, where, on account of the 
great number of Germans, the public affairs are trans- 
acted in the German language. There are at present 
nearly 40,000 Russians in Finland, and the number is 
gradually increasing. 
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- Hhe Finns along the coasts are not wanting in enter- 
prise. Their fiords and bay«, as well as their little riven 
and lakes, are faTorable to commerce. Accordingly, we 
find that they have It very extensive trade with Russia, on 
the one hand, and Sweden on the other. They are ex- 
cellent seaman; and it isirom Finland that Sussia obtains 
tb6 greatest number of her most valuable ssuIcmts. Tlie 
ftttie between Finland andlSwed^n ii still quite extensive, 
looted^ the markets of Stocklkdm itself are mainly sup- 
plied with vegetaMes and other articles of food fix>m Fin- 
land, .wluch 8^ brought oto: in hundrede^ of Fimiish 
aloops, and other craft . 

With the exception of the 40,000 Russians wharesid^ 
in Finland, and one German Reifonned cosgregation, at 
Wiborg) the whole of .the inhabitants heloag to the Luther^ 
an church. The Finns, like the Swedes, the Norwegian^ 
and the Danes, were f<^ ages, pagans, and cultivated At 
same rites which tbeir Scandinavian neighbors did. But 
in the twelfth century, St Erik introduced Christianity 
into their country, or rather, with sword in hand, coilv> 
pelled them to erabi^ce what he called the GospeL Wheii 
Sweden received the Reformation^ through the influence, 
in a great degree, jdT Giistavus Wasa, in the first half- of 
the sixteenth centuiy, Finland also, received it. la 1642, 
the Bible was translated into the Fumifih language. 

What th6 precise number of the Lutheran clei^ in 
Fmland is, we cmnot Ay. In the government docu^ 
ments that relate to tibis subject, as in Sweden and Nor* 
way, all the teachers and professors are included in one 
category, and the sum which the government grants fear 
the support of religious worship, is united also with that 
which goes to the support of the Public Schools; the Gym- 
nasia, and the University. The entire corps of ininistera, 
professors, and school-teachers, winch the Finnish govern- 
ment maintained, two or. three years ago^ Was about 3,100. 
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The clergy, properly so called, is probably about 9O0. 
As in Sweden, the country is divided into parishes, some 
of which are very lars;e, especially those in the extreme L 
north, where the Finnish Laplanders live. Several of these 
parishes have more than one place of worship, and bendet 
a pastor, there are in many instances assistant-pastan. 
Above the pastors are Deans and Bishops ; and over all is 
an Arch-bishop. The character of the Finnish clergy is 
very much like that of the Swedish., Whilst there are 
some truly pious and excellent uen^ there are man; 
who, though very interesting and agreeable and well- 
educated, have but little zeal, and whose preaching 
is &r from being such as it should be. Nothing but a 
heartfelt sense of the need of a Saviour, and a soul filled 
with the love of the work of saving men, will rendsr a 
pastor efficient anywhere. Great and laudable efforts are 
BOW making to supply the people with the . Scriptures. 
And although schools are far from being universally es- 
tablished in Finland, yet, for causes which we mentioned 
when speaking of the other Scauidinavian countne^^ the 
people, almost without exception, know how to read with 
more or less facility ; and the greater part can write. There 
are several Oymnasia and High-schools in the principality, 
which are well sustained. 

The state of morals in Finland does not differ much 
firom that in Sweden. The same vices essentially prevail, 
because the manners and customs^ exist which generate 
them. There is the same amount of drunkenness, because 
there is about the same extent of distillation. As the Rus- 
sian government has given permission to publish a History 
of the Temperance Societies, it is to be hoped that the 
same good work which has been so auspiciously commenc- 
ed in Sweden, will begin and make progress in Finland 
also. 

Under the laws which the Russian government has 
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laid down as the basis of the inten^al regulation of affairs 
in Finland, the following pcnnts are secured. 1. Personal 
liberty except in 'case, of crime, 2. The right of -proper- 
ty. 3. Religious liberty, and perfect toleration. 4. Right 
of petitioning the Einperor, both- in piiblic and private 
matters. 5i No persons to hold, public offices, who are 
not members of the Lutherany the German Reformed, pr 
Russian Church. . 

-The in}iabrtants are divided into Nobles, Ecclesiastics, 
Burgesses, and Peasants or Fanners. - 

Something has been done in the way of internal im- 
provements.. There are four canals in Finland. The 
roads are becoming better made, and something is doing to- 
wards draining the marshes, and improving the agriculture. 
- The manufactures are chiefly domestic^ ai^ in Sweden. 

There is a Society to encourage the study of Botany, 
&c., in Finland ; one to promote Finnish Literature ; and 
a third to advance Belles-Lettres studies. : 

There is a rigid censorship in Finland, which ferbidjs 
tbe publication of anything which opposes the true evan- 
gelical religion^ or .in other words, the Lutherair Church ; 
speaking evil of the Emperor, the General Government or 
the laws ; the printing and circulating of that which cor- 
rupts the morals of the people; and the utteriqg of-jwri- 
vate scandal. ' . 

The military force which Finland keeps up, amounts to 
12,400 men, besides 500 seamen. T^ .administr«ttion of 
justice is wholly according to .^ laws of Finland. As in 
Swedeny there is no trial by jury, poperly so called. 
There ia a sort of National Bank,, which is said io be a 
useful institution and in a good state. ^ 

Every parish is required, to take caxe of its own poor. 
And to guard against .femine, the government has large 
magazines of grain established in different parts of the 
counjtry, jfrom which J&^e wants <tf.the people may^ in 
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times of toine, be relieved, bj^tbe payment of a 
able price, or gratuitouriy) in ewe of extreme poverty. 

What ii called the Flnniih race ii qnite extensive, em- 
braciDg not less than twelve or fourteen tribes, and spread- 
ing aver the extreme northern parts of Europe, and a por- 
tion of Asia. Their number is estimated at 2,400,000 
souls. Tacitus speaks of them under the name (tfihe 
Fenni. They are of Asiatic origin, and spreading ova 
the northern region, where they have since lived, tb^ 
drove the aboriginal inhabitanti, of whom the present 
Laplanders are the remains, to the most reinote and inhos- 
pitable regions. With the Laplanden they have in sone 
cases intermarried and associated. But, as a general thing, 
they are quite distinct from them. 

The Finns are characterized by flat countenances^ wkh 
sunken cheeks, dark-grey eyes, a thin beard, brawnirii- 
yellow hair, and a swarUiy con^lexicm. They are of t 
small size, but robust. They have never had a national 
or independent existence to any conaidelable extent 
The Norwegians in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, conquered them from the northwest, until they were 
driven back by the Russians from the east. The Swedes 
conquered them from the west, and held for a long time 
what is now called Finland. And finally, the Russian^ in 
their widely spreading empire, have at length enclosed 
and subdued them, and now rule over all the Finnish 
tribes, whether found in Europe or Ana* But it is time 
to return from this digression. 

Our steam-boat received several passengers at Abo, one 
of whom was a distinguished officer in the civil depart- 
ment of the province of which Abo is the capital. We 
found him a very intelligent, and, in many respects, a very 
interesting man. He seemed to be at home alike in the 
Swedish, the German and the French languages. He was 
going to Hebingfors, the capital of the entire Principalij^. 
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Towards the going down of the sua the steam was up, 
and the boiler fizzing away in great style. At length the 
bell rangf we aH went on board, and in a feT^ moments 
bade adieu to Abo and its rocks, and turned our faces fii'st 
towaiids the south and then the east, keeping along the 
islands and the mainland ; or to 8p^ak more correctly^, 
threading our way the greater part of the time through the 
islands themselves.. 

We soon found that the Finnish accession to our 
number of passengers was altogether an agreeable one. 
One or two Russians were with us, on their way up to the 
capital of the great empire, who proved to be quite 
pleasant and disposed to be sociable. The evening passed 
away smoothly for a while. But at length a storm was 
well nigh getting up ; we do not mean without, but wijthin 
our steam-boat» Some of our young Swedes, who are 
great smokers, not content with having the whole deck, 
and the forward cabin, too, if they wished it, for their fa- 
vourite enjoyment, wished to invade the chief cabin also. 
To this we took the liberty of objecting decidedly., Our 
opposition accomplished its object, and we were not 
troubled with the smoke of either cigar or pipe in our part 
of the vessel. But we were not a little amused at the sur- 
prise of one of the Russian gentlemen on learning that 
we abhorred tobacco, and yet that we had come, as he said, 
from the land of tobacco ! We must add that all behaved 
wiMi the greatest civility in the case, and showed by their 
conduct and their words that they were gentlemen. 

The next day we pursued our journey, and passed seve- 
ral towns and villages, about which a number of sloops 
and other craft were lying. We also passed some Rye or 
six Russian frigates and sloops of war, which were cruis- 
ing among these islands. About half way between 
Abo and Helsingfors we met the other, steam-boat, the 
Menschikoff, which runs alternately with the Storfunten, 
VOL. n. 29 
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between Stockholm and St. Petersburg. She had left St. 
Petersburg at the time of our leaving Stockholm* 

During this day we had a conversation of no little in- 
terest with our great man from Abo, in relation to the pre- 
valence of drunkenness in Finland. He admitted that 
there was a great deal of intemperance in the coustiy. 
He conceded further that it was fearfully increasing ; but 
he maintained that nothing could be done. The revenoe 
of the government was greatly involved in the case. Wlien 
asked whether it was right in any government to raise a 
revenue from the vices of the people instead of their 
virtues, he could not deny that it was very unwise 5 and 
when asked what he would suggest as the best measure for 
promotmg sobriety among the people, he frankly avowed 
it as his opinion, that the evil should be permitted to 
go on until it had reached its acme, or its '^ apogee", 
he called it. We told him that we did not consider that 
man, in his downward course of vice and of sin, was Vkf 
a planet, which, by the joint action of the centripetal and 
the centrifugal forces, is made to return from its apogee, 
or its remotest point of distance from the central body 
around which it revolves. No : the drunkard, left to him- 
self, is not likely to return from the apogee to which he is 
tending, which, so far as this world is concerned, is often 
to be found in the alms-house, the prison, the asylum for 
the insane, in a word, at the lowest point of degradation ; 
and in the world to come, in hell ! an apogee, from which 
a return is utterly hopeless. Alas! how often do 
those who desire to be called great men, and who 
have never learned the true nature of benevolence, which 
is only to be found in the grand doctrines of the gospel, 
when received into the heart, utterly fail in providing a re- 
medy for the most flagrant of evils. Vast numbers think, 
with this distinguished Finn, that all evils are to be allowed 
to go on to their worst, if that worst state is ever to be /bund. 
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If the world depended for its moral renovation upon such 
men, there would be no hope. 

At length we arrived at H^lsingfors, a new city, which 
' a few years ago was a most insignificant village. It has 
sprung up chiefly since it was made the seat of govern- 
ment. It stands on a peninsula, ip a fine bay. Its site 
is not entirely level^-and it is surrounded by rocks, and a 
country which i$ almost as great a waste as that which lies 
around Abo. The streets are wide, and laid out at right 
angles with each other. Several of the public buildings 
here, 9uch as the Senate House, the Governor's House, the 
Uiiiversity, the Observatory, and a new church, are large 
and handsome. The University and the Senate House 
stand on the opposite sides of an open square, or Place. 
The chief hall, or amphitheatre for conferring degrees, and 
for other meetings of all the students, is the finest room of 
the kind which we have ever seen. It is almost semi- 
circular, and the seats rise all around, one above another, 
ascending from the platform which stands on the side 
which subtends, or is opposite to, the arc of the semi- 
circle. . This University House is a new biiilding, and 
^as dedicated to the cause of learning only last year, 
upon the occasion of celebrating the second centennial 
anniversary of the £)unding of this, institution. 

This University wa3 esta:blished by Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, in the year 1638, at Abo. It was removed to 
Helsingfors in 1827, from Abo, upon the almost total 
destruction of that city by fire, in which the University, 
together with part of its library, fell a prey to the 
flames. Its present title is^— Unhtebsitas Alexandrea 
Impeeialis. The number of students is about 600, of 
whom nearly 150 are students in theology. There are 
several professors in the institution who are reckoned 
men of superior talents and acquiremepts. 
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We arrived at Hebingfors in the evening. The next 
mormog, his Excellency, the Governor of the District of 
which that city is the capital, had the goodness to lend 
hif Secretary, to show lu the prison, in which are confined 
a laige number of convicts, many of whom have committed 
great crimes. We know not when we have seen so many 
men of such ferocious appearance. They had risen against 
their keepers only a short time previous to our risit 
They seemed to us to need to be arranged difierently, and 
to be brought under the simple, and earnest, and kindly 
instruction of the Gospel. We were astonished to see as 
many as six and eight persons shut up in one room, 
having nothing to do but to corrupt one another. Most 
of them will, probably, be sent to Siberia ; and it would 
certainly be a mercy to send them all there, ^nd set them 
to work on farms, or even in the mines, rather than permit 
them to live as they do here. We were truly glad when 
we finished the exploration of this horrible place. 
The system is all wrong. The keepers and visiters of 
this prison appear, however, to be humane men, and dis- 
posed to do all they can ; but they cannot overcome the 
inherent evils of the system upon which the prison is 
established. 

The traveler, on arriving at Helsingfors, feels that he is 
indeed in a Russian city. There is one architectural 
symptom of it that never deceives ; viz., the houses are not 
only long, and generally white or yellow, and covered 
with sheet iron, painted brown or green, but there is 
no door in front. They must be entered by going throuo^h 
a gate, which is at the end of the house, into a yard, 
whence you find a way into the house. This mode of 
constructing houses certainly arose where there was not 
that security which prevails now in all well-governed 
countries. 

After having visited the very pleasant Botanical Garden 
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1 ^ this city, the Ohservatory, and all the other intereat* 
iDg localities, and bidden adieu to our joitng friend, 
die„Secretary of the Governor, and two or three, otbor. 
Very pleasant people whose aqqu^ntance we had made, 
we went on, board our ste^m-boat^at noon, ai^d found her 
just on the point of leaving. In a few momeAts we turned 
our backs upon this pleasant little city,. and sailed down 
its delightful bay, leaving, on our right, the Fortress of 
Sveaborg, which stands on seven contiguous islands, and 
is an exceedingly strong place. Of this every thing 
about it gives convincing evidence. It has quarters for 
12,000 troops, and 8,000 are now actually in the garri- 
son. A great number of cannon are planted here, many 
of which are protected by the natural granite rock, 
or rather are placed in chambers cut in the rocks on which 
the fertress stands. It is called the ^' Gibraltar of the 
North ;" and it is so strong, jhat the Russians say that 
they were obliged to fill their cannon with gold ducats, 
before they could take it ! - We are inclined to believe 
them I for nothing but the most astounding corruption and 
bribery could ever have opened this place to them, as it 
was when the Swedes surrend^ed it. The portion of the 
fortress which is called the Sword of Gustavus is impreg- 
nable to any thing, except gold and famine. It defends 
the only entrance for heavy ships. 

We were soon fairly beyond this fortress, and out on 
the broad expanse of the Gulf of Finland. The day was. 
most beautiful ; the sun was pouring down his brightest 
rays. Our course was due south, and, consequently, 
directly across that fine sheet of water, which is here 
about fifty miles wide. ,We stood gazing back on the 
white houses of Helsingfors, and the low fortress of Svea- 
borg, until there was nothing left of them but a little streak 
in the northern horizon : when, turnipg to the south, we 
29* 
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nw the spirei of Revel^ and the highest portion of tint 
city peering up, as it were, out of the wares of the sea. 
To that ancient German city our steam-boat was hastening, 
and we had abready measured half of the way. And here 
our visit to Scandinavia terminates ; jbr we are now about 
to enter the great empire of Russia. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCANDI- 
NAVIAN COUNTRIES. 

A FEW general observteitions respecting the Scandina- 
vian natiohs may form a not inappropriate close to this work. 

1. The reader who has taken the trouble to follow us 
through the pages of this work, has probably been surpris- 
ed, as we certainly were upon visiting these countries, to 
find so great an amount of literature and science in Scan- 
dinavia. We had known, as every one does, who has any 
just claims to he considered even moderately well inform- 
ed, that there were men of learning, as well as of talent, 
in Denmark and Sweden. But we were not aware, we 
confess it, that so great a number of scholars, and ripe ones 
also, was to be found in those countries. We do not believe 
that any other countries in the world, of a proportionate 
populaticm, have developed so much talent, and so much 
literary enterprise, as both Denmark and Sweden have 
done during the last fifty or sixty years. It is perfectly 
astonishing to find so many able authors, in almost every 
department of learning and so many distinguished artists 
in every branch of the fine arts, as now reflect honor upon 
bofli the great members'of the Scandinavian Family of Na- 
tions. And in speaking of Denmark and Sweden, under 
this view. We must associate with each its proper satellite or 
dependency, viz. Norway with the former, and Finland with 
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the latter. For neither of these countries possesses a lite- 
rature of its own, hut each depends upon that country 
whose language and literature prevail in it \ and Norway 
gives extension and encouragement to the literature 
of Denmark, as Finland does {o that of Sweden. But 
even with the addition of their dependencies, neither of 
the chief portions of the Scandinavian nations furnishes a 
large field for literary enterprise. As to Denmark, we 
must leave out of <view Hplstein, Sleswic and Lauenburg, 
for in them the Grerman language and literature prevail. 
And if we add the Norwegians to the proper Danish 
population of the kiligdom, we do not have an entire 
population of more than two millions and a half, at the 
utQiost, which speaks and reads the Danish language. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the Finns neither 
speak nor read Swedish. But granting that aboi^ 400,000 
do, which we apprehend is a very large estimate, and 
kUing that number to the 3,125,000 of the inhabitants of 
Sweden, we shall have about three millipns and a half 
ior the entire population which reads the Swedish lan- 
guage. This statement shows the respective sources of 
encouragement, upon which the Danish authors on the 
one hand, and the Swedish on the other, have to depend. 
And yet, under these circumstances, the kingdoms of Den- 
maric and Sweden have produced a very large number 
of elegant scholars and most able writers 5 and they pos- 
sess, at the present moment, Historians^ Poets, Antiquari- 
ans, and authorr on other subjects, who are not surpassed 
by those of any other copntry. If the Danish and Swed- 
\^ languages were as widely difiused as the French, the 
German, and the English, — each of which is spoken by 
firom thirty-eight to forty-five millions, and read by many 
more, — the names of Ochlenschlager, Tegner, Geijer, 
Franzen and others, would not be less known than thqse 
of Goethe, Chateaubriand, Scott and Byron. And as to 
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the Fine Arts, what countty has produced greater artists 
than Thorvaldsen, Lund, Dahl, Bystrom, Fogelberg, and 
Sergei 1 Whilst in one science, the name of Berzelius 
stands absolutely without a rival. 

2. It is striking to observe the ameliorations which have 
been made in the political, civil, physical and even — 
though in a less degree — moral condition of these coun- 
tries, within the last half century. 

As to the first named subject, Norway has taken the 
lead in the most decided manner. The work of her poli- 
tical regeneration has advanced far. She is now a free 
country, in the true meaning of that term. She m^es 
and executes her own laws, almost without the slightest 
hinderance ; and she is prosperous and happy beyond all 
the others. Her example is exerting a powerful influence ; 
on the one hand to rouse up the Danes to demand a con- 
stitutic^al government, and o^ the other to stimulate the 
Swedes to seek for a great renovation of theirs, which is 
too antiquated and too unwieldy. Much work of this kind 
is; to be done in both Denmark and Sweden. We may 
anticipate good results firom increasing light and inquiry 
and discussion ; and v^e may also hope, that as Norway set 
out in her noble career, and has pursued it, without violence 
and without shedding a drop of blood, so the chaageis that time 
and the spirit of the age demand will also be made without 
revolution and bloodshed in Denioiark and Sweden. The 
Provincial Legislatures established ia the former country, 
by the late enlightened and benevolent monarch, may be 
considered as both the pledge, and the commencement of 
better days. Much, too, inay be expected, we trust, from 
the enlightened mind of the present king, if we may judge 
from what was done in Nc»:way, under his auspices, in 
1814. 

Extensive ameliorations in civil affairs have been effected 
in all the three Scandinavian countries — Denmark, Norway 
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and Sweden. The establishment of Courts of Conciliation 
or Agreement in Denmark, has been a great advance in 
the admiiuitration of justice. Other beneficial changes 
have been made in the same kingdom. In Norway the 
progress in this respect has also been great. Something has 
been done in Sweden. A great deal remains, however, to 
be done in all of theih. The restrictions on trades and on 
commerce should be removed. The taxes ought to be 
•iiiaUj levied on all classes of the people, in proportion 
to tti^ ability to betr them. All privileges and exemp- 
tions, in relation to this subject, should be abolished. 
. livch requires to be done, also, to make all classes of 
dien fM that they ought to maintain themselves by their 
o^m bobest exertions, and not look to the state to support 
them. All distinctions not founded on merit should 
be either removed or greatly modified, and rendered 
lets injurious. The expenses of th^ civil government 
ought to be reduced, and sinecure offices abolished. 
Wherever a national debi ^exists, let it be discharged, 
and the people relieved from the burden. Unnecessarily 
large military forces ought to be reduced to a proper 
standard. The liberty of the press should be established 
in those countries where it does not exist. Ameliorations 
<m all these and other subjects are needed, and we hope 
will, with patience and proper efiort, be attained, before a 
very great period of time passes away. 

Great ameliorations have unquestionably been effected 
in the physical condition and resources of these nations. 
On this subject the governments have made most laudable 
efforts. Internal improvements have been carried forward 
to a great extent, considering the poverty of these coun- 
tries and their limited resources. This has been remark- 
ably displayed in Sweden. It is astonishing to see what 
has been done, in this respect, in that poor though ex- 
tensive country. There is a most interesting development 
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on this subject in a work of Mr. Lundblad, respecting the 
administration of the kingdom since his present majesty 
came to the throne. 

Something is also being effected for the moral and re-* 
ligious improvement of the Scandmavian nations. The 
distribution of the Scriptures and other religious publica- 
tions has been zealously prosecuted in all these countries. 
Education has made progress ', temperance societies are 
becoming established, and truth is, we believe, making 
gradual and sure progress. Still there are serious hinder- 
ances which impede the moral and religious improvement 
of the people. There is not that religious liberty which 
ought to prevail ; the governments do not allow enough to 
the judgment of the people. No man should be hindered 
in his attempts to do good, or in the exercise of his 
natural right to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, provided he does nothing to injure 
or restrain others in the exercise of their rights. On this 
subject the Scandinavians are behind the most enlightened 
nations of the present day ; and the consequence is, that 
they have done some things which are not creditable to them. 

3. It is worthy of remark that both Denmark and 
Sweden have been most sadly reduced in extent of territory 
by the political changes which have taken place in Europe 
during the present century. Denmark has lost Norway ; 
and Sweden has lost Finland. The loss has been most 
serious to each. It is true that Denmark has enlarged 
her. possessions in the direction of Germany, and Sweden 
has received Norway, and now possesses the whole Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. A superficial mquirer, might think 
that these were the very changes which ought to have 
taken place in order to give simplicity and unity, and 
prosperity, to the territory of each. This would at 
first fight appear just. It would seem to be very un- 
natural, if we may so «peak, ibr Denmark to possess Nor- 
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way, and Sweden to own Finland, since in each case a 
sea would roll between the mother countiy and her distant 
province. But this is the theory on the subject ; the fact 
is very far otherwise. It is easier for the Norwegians to 
deal with Denmark than with Sweden, for they have the 
highway of the ocean between ihem, and withal they 
speak the same language. On the other hand, Sweden 
can better have commerce with Finland than with Nor- 
way, for a narrow sea separates them, which is navigable 
six or seven months in the year, and withal the Finns, — 
at least the trading portion of them, — speak the Swedish. 
Commerce, and consequently national intercourse, will 
follow natural channels, rather than those which are arti- 
ficial. On many accounts it is to be regretted that 
Sweden had not received Finland back, for the services 
which she rendered to the allies in 18 13- 14-, or at least 
the northern half of it, and left Norway to Denmark, 
with which there were so many ties to unite her. 

4. Our last observation is that it would seem desirable 
for all the Scandinavian countries to be brought under 
one good government. If that were done on the principle 
of letting each have its own local government, — in other 
words, its own legislation and administration, — with 
Copenhagen as the capital of the whole, and a wise con- 
solidation of the interests of all effected, and an unre- 
stricted commerce established between the several parts 
of the united kingdom, and between it and the rest of the 
world, it would not be long before Scandinavia would 
become a flourishing and powerful state. Many things 
invite to this consummation. The geographical position 
of the countries, the reciprocity of their commercial 
interests, the common origin of their races, the similarity 
of their character and religion, and the almost identity 
of their language — all indicate that this is the state to 
which they should come. And even safety would 
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seem to demand it. United they would form a kingdom 
of about six millions and a quarter of people, without 
including Finland, and seven and three quarters with it. 

Two obstacW.stand in the way of this union. One is 
the difference of language. This relates chiefly to the 
difference between the Danish and the Swedish, for the 
Norse or Norwegian is the same as the Danish, or at least 
the difference is only in pronunciation, and even that is 
not worth speaking of. And as to the Danish and the 
Swedish, they are the same in origin, and would become 
identical in the course of time, through intimate inter- 
course and some effort on the part oi scholars. In very 
many words the difference is wholly in the spelling. 
The Danes and the Swedes even now can, with a little 
difficulty, get along in conversation, quite as well as many 
of the inhabitants of Wales and of the Highlanders of 
Scotland do with the English. We subjoin here the 
Lord's Prayer in both the Swedish and the Danish, in 
order that the reader may compare them. From this 
comparison he will have some idea of the difference 
between the two. We ought to remark that aa in Danish 
has just the sound of o or a in Swedish, whilst a and 6, in 
each, have the sounds of our English a in paper, and our c 
as represented by the first e in the word mete. 

Swedish. 

Fader war, spm ast i himlom, helgadt warde ditt 
Namn. Tilkomme ditt rike : Ske din wilje, sasom i 
himmelen, sa ock pa jordene. Gif oss i dag wart dageliga 
brod : och forlat oss wira skulder sason ock wi fori ate 
dem oss skyldige iiro. Och inled oss icke i frestelse ; utan 
fralfl oss ifran ondo. Ty riket ar ditt, och magten, och 
harligheten, i ewighet : Amen. 
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Danish. 
Vor F^der, du som er i Hinilene ! Helligei vorde di 
Novn } koipme dit Bige ; Skee din Villie som i Himmelent 
aaa og fati Jorden. Giv os i Dag vort daglige Brod ; og, 
forlad Of vor Sky Id, saa som vi og forladeiroie Skyldnere -, 
og leod 08 ikke ind i Fristelse 3 men frie os fra det Onde ; 
tU 4it «r Biget, og Kraften, og Herligheden i Evighed : 
Amep. 

The., other obstacle is the hatred which these two 
nations Ittve long entertuned towards each other. This 
has certainly heen great ; nor is it eradicated yet, though 
it if much serened. Time would in this, as in many 
things else, produce a happy change, without doubt; 
and a free intercourse would in a century, or the half of 
it, do wonders, in (his respect. But here our speculations 
must end. 
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